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I.—Les Ports pu R#IN 


Cette Revue en appelant |’attention de ses lecteurs sur the Absorption 
of Holland by Germany a rendu service, non seulement & ses 
compatriotes, mais aux horimes de tous les pays qui pensent 4 l’avenir 
de l'Europe. 

On peut les diviser en deux catégories: les uns veulent que les 
peuples libres puissent évoluer chacun selon leurs murs et leur 
caractére en conservant leur hégémonie; les autres entendent qu'il 
y ait au centre de l'Europe un pouvoir central dont les autres Etats 
ne seraient que les subordonnés. Toutes les nations sauf l’Allemagne 
sont intéressées 4 la politique qui assurera la premiére solution. 

Comme I’a fait ressortir, dans son article, M. J. Ellis Barker et 
comme le prouve un coup d’eil jeté sur une carte, Empire d’Alle- 
magne a, au point de vue de la mer, une facheuse configuration. I! 
a bien un développement de 900 kil. de cétes sur la mer Baltique ; 
mais la mer Baltique est un lac fermé par des détroits d’un passage 
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difficile et presque chaque hiver bloqué par les glaces. Dans ce lac 
elle a trois ports de guerre : Koenisberg, Dantzig, Kiel. Pour assurer 
les communications de ce dernier arsenal avec la mer du Nord il a 
fallu creuser le Kaiser Wilhelm canal, long de 63 milles, d’une 
profondeur de 30 pieds et d’une largeur au plafond de 72 pieds. 

Mais sur la mer du Nord de Cuxhaven, a l’embouchure de 1’Elbe, 
& Emden, la cote qui se compose de plaines basses protégées par des 
digues, n’a 4 vol d’oiseau qu’environ 80 milles. Les deux ports 
Hambourg et Bréme sont enfoncés dans les terres si bien que, dés 
1828, Bréme a complété le sien par Bremerhaven et que les grands 
paquebots de Hambourg n’achévent leurs chargements qu’a Cux- 
haven. II suffit d’un coup de vent pour faire des dénivellements 
de l’Elbe, au-dessous de Hambourg, de plus d’un métre. 

Sur cette cdte il n’y a qu’un port de guerre, Wilhelmshafen, 
dont l’accés n’est maintenu qu’é force de dragages. 

Certes les ports de Hambourg et de Bréme ont recu un trés 
grand développement depuis leur annexion a |’empire en 1889. 

Mais le mouvement industriel de Allemagne se porte de plus en 
plus & lYouest le long du Rhin. M. Ellis Barker a rappelé avec 
raison le tableau qui, affiché 4 l’exposition de Dusseldorf, indiquait 
triomphalement importance de la Westphalie et de la Province 
Rhénane dans la monarchie prussienne. Un territoire de 1,000 
milles carrés 4 partir de Cologne, ayant pour places frontiéres 
Miinchen, Gladbach, Crefeld, Dortmund, Iserlohn, Remscheid, Dus- 
seldorf, contient 3,000,000 d’habitants et les plus grands établisse- 
ments industriels de empire. Sur le Rhin les ports de Ruhrort, 
Duisburg et Hochfeld ont un mouvement de marchandises de plus 
de 10,000,000 de tonnes. 

On peut dire que le Rhin dessert une population de 16,000,000 
habitants, soit 27 pour cent de la population de l’empire. II coule 
dans une région qui comprend 2,500,000 d’ouvriers, soit 28 pour cent 
du chiffre total de la population ouvriére allemande. Elle donne 
50 pour cent de la production totale du charbon de l’Allemagne, 
50 pour cent des produits chimiques, 50 pour cent de la biére, 
83 pour cent du fer, 90 pour cent du vin. 

Le Rhin est un fleuve magnifique sur lequel le frét peut étre 
trés bas. De Carlsruhe, 4 l’embouchure du Rhin, sur une distance 
de 621 kil., il n’y a que 100 métres de différence de niveau, 
16 centimétres par kil. La largeur du fleuve n’est nulle part 
inférieure & 200 métres : sa profondeur de la mer 4 Cologne est de 
10 pieds ; de Cologne 4 Mannheim elle est de 7 4 8 pieds. 

Mais ce beau fleuve a son embouchure en Hollande, II aboutit 
4 Rotterdam sous le nom de Maas. La, dans le milieu de la riviére, 
des navires de haute mer, amarrés 4 des Ducs d’Albe, sont entourés 
de chalands qu’ils chargent 4 destination du Rhin avec des con- 
naissements directs pour Ruhrort, Cologne, et Mannheim. Dans les 
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bouches de |’Escaut, entre Anvers et le Rhin, on trouve partout de 
grandes péniches qui viennent du Rhin ou vont le rejoindre. Le 
long du fleuve on voit des rames (trains) de bateaux, chacun de 
500-600 tonnes, formant un total de 4,500 tonnes trainées par des 
remorqueurs. Le frét entre Ruhrort et Rotterdam est 4 peine d’un 
centime par tonne. 

Les 22,000,000m. votés en 1879 pour l’'aménagement du Rhin, 
qui étaient dépensés en 1898, ont certainement servi aux populations 
que dessert ce fleuve ; mais ils ont largement contribué au développe- 
ment de Rotterdam et d’Anvers. 

Voici le mouvement comparatif de la navigation rhénane 
d’Amsterdam, de Rotterdam et de la Belgique de 1900 4 1904: 

Amsterdam Rotterdam Belgique 


En Tonnes | Eu Tonnes 


1900 446,800 


Kn Tonnes 
| 7,845,500 2,605,600 
1901 435,800 | 7,335,300 2,757,300 
1902 | 451,900 8,197,900 8,238,800 
1903 | 436,700 | 10,328,300 8,786,500 
1904 428,800 | 10,684,200 4,104,300 


Le Consul frangais d’Amsterdam dit dans son rapport de 1901: 
‘Liinfluence allemande devient ici de plus en plus prépondérante 


dans le grand commerce.’ Sur 510,000 habitants il y avait alors 
5,000 Allemands. Relativement au chiffre la proportion est faible ; 
mais tous les étres humains ne sont pas des unités de méme ordre. 

Un Belge, M. Ansiaux, professeur 4 l'Université de Bruxelles,' a 
fait une communication alarmante sur la pénétration des Allemands 
en Belgique. [Il est tout étonné que le nombre et le tonnage des 
navires allemands qui entre dans le port d’Anvers augmente. Le 
contraire serait trés grave pour Anvers: M. Ansiaux dit: ‘ Anvers 
est lobjectif principal de la pénétration des Allemands.’ Cette 
phrase indiquerait qu’ils obéissent 4 un plan conquérant précongu. 
Il n’en est rien. Ils viennent 4 Anvers, parce qu’Anvers est un des 
deux grands ports du Rhin. Ils s’y installent pour étre au centre de 
leurs affaires. Ils y déploient de |’activité ‘dans le haut commerce, 
dit-il, les banques, les transports maritimes, |’industrie naissante, les 
compagnies coloniales, l’enseignement, les cultes, les sociétés d’agré- 
ment, les consulats étrangers. Neuf banques anversoises impor- 
tantes ont fait une place plus ou moins large dans leurs conseils 
& des sujets ou 4 des naturalisés d’origine allemande.’ Les Allemands 
n’ont point procédé a cette invasion avec préméditation. Elle n’est 
pas une cause; elle est la conséquence de la situation géographique 
d’Anvers. Comme Rotterdam, c’est un port allemand parce que son 
principal hinterland est |’Allemagne. 

Mais que cette invasion ait pour résultat d’entrainer la Belgique 


1 Communication au Congrés de la Langue francaise a Liége, aout 1905. 
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dans lorbite de l’Allemagne, de l’imprégner de plus en plus pro- 
fondément des idées, des mceurs et des intéréts allemands, c’est Ja 
une conséquence qu'il faut envisager avec tout le sérieux qu'elle 
comporte, 


II.—TENTATIVES DE DETOURNEMENT 


Dés 1883 M. Windhorst, le chef du centre catholique, réclamait 
le canal de Dortmund & Ems pour essayer de faire dériver une partie 
de la houille et de la production de cette partie du Rhin vers Emden. 
Guillaume II s’empara de ce projet: le canal fut inauguré le 11 
aoit 1899. On avait compté pour la premiére année sur un trafic 
de 1,500,000 tonnes. Aujourd’hui il n’atteint pas 700,000 tonnes, 
malgré une réduction du taux des péages. Ce canal devait étre ‘la 
porte de sortie nationale’ du pays du Rhin. On espérait surtout 
que les houilles de Westphalie refouleraient les houilles anglaises 
des ports allemands et des pays scandinaves. Le contraire se pro- 
duisit. La premiére année pas une tonne de charbon allemand ne 
descendit le canal, mais 4,420 tonnes de charbon anglais le remon- 
térent, et l'importation des charbons anglais 4 Hambourg augmentait. 

Les charbons westphaliens continuérent de prendre le Rhin pour 
aller i Rotterdam et 4 Anvers. 

1’Empereur a complété le canal par le port d’Emden, situé juste 
en face de la rive hollandaise: c’est un port modéle qui a un 
mouillage de 11m.50, qui est pourvu de l’outillage le plus perfec- 
tionné. Ila coité 20,000,000m. Mais ‘le matériel de dragage y 
tient plus de place que les navires.’ Cependant |’Empereur en a fait 
une escale obligatoire pour certains services qui n’ont rien a y faire. 
En dépit de ces efforts, on n’arrive pas 4 un tonnage de 500,000 
tonnes. 

Si on n’avait pas relié Dortmund au Rhin par un canal, c’était 
pour obliger les marchandises et la houille de ce district de se servir 
du canal. Cette précaution a été inutile. Aussi s’est-on décidé 4 
comprendre dans les projets qui viennent d’étre votés un canal de Dort- 
mund au Rhin qui cofitera 2,500,000 mark. Mais les marchandises 
et la houille préféreront prendre ce transport rapide, peu onéreux et 
facile du Rhin, au lieu de prendre un canal de vingt-sept écluses 
pour aboutir 4 une ville qui n’est pas un centre commercial; et 
Yexpérience universelle prouve que les centres commerciaux ne 
s'improvisent pas. 

L’effort que fera l’Empereur pour détourner les marchandises des 
ports de Rotterdam et d’Anvers vers Emden est done condamné 4 un 
échec. 

Certainement homme a cette supériorité sur tous les animaux 
qu'il peut changer son milieu; mais il ne peut faire abstraction des 
conditions géographiques. Les Hollandais ont la conviction que 
Rotterdam est le plus grand port du Rhin, et que ni canaux, ni 
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tarifs de chemins de fer ne peuvent supprimer les avantages que 
donne ce fleuve. Je suppose que les Allemands et l’Empereur 
Guillaume ne se font pas d’illusions 4 cet égard. Alors s’ils veulent 
que le débouché des grandes provinces industrielles des bords du 
Rhin soit un port allemand, ils n’ont devant eux qu’une solution : 
c'est l’annexion de la Hollande, complétée tout au moins par celle 
d’Anvers a l’Allemagne. 


IlI.—Lz PANGERMANISME 


Je ne répéterai pas les citations trés probantes données par 
M. Ellis Barker. Mais il est certain que pour tous les Fangermanistes, 
la Hollande et méme la Belgique, doivent étre absorbées par l’Alle- 
magne. Sous le nom d’Europe centrale, ils englobent ces deux pays, 
ainsi que la Suisse, l’Autriche-Hongrie, la Service, la Roumanie et la 
Bulgarie.’ 

Bismarck, qui avait le souci des contingences et qui, aprés avoir 
fondé l’Empire allemand, considérait qu'il fallait le consolider et le 
conserver, n’était pas pangermaniste. I] s’opposa a l’annexion de la 
Bohéme. Ce parti s’est développé aprés l’avénement de Guillaume II, 
avec le patronage de conseillers privés, de généraux, de magistrats, 
personnages officiels et de professeurs des universités qui, certaine- 
ment, croyaient étre les interprétes de la pensée de l’Empereur. 
Ceux-ci ont fondé le pangermanisme sur la langue et la race; et 
comme leurs conceptions sont larges ils y ont englobé 2,000,000 
d’Allemands en Suisse, 10,000,000 en Autriche-Hongrie, 1,000,000 
en Russie et 8,000,000 de Bas-Allemands en Hollande et en Belgique.* 
(1) Ils formulent un programme basé sur la dislocation de l’Autriche 
au lendemain de la mort de Frangois Joseph. La Prusse recevrait 
la Silésie et la Moravie; la Saxe prendrait la Bohéme proprement 
dite ; la Baviére s’annexerait la région de l’Inn, Salzbourg, le 
Vorarlberg et le Tyrol; Ja Haute-Autriche, Ja Basse-Autriche, la 
Carinthie et la Carniole formeraient un état autrichien d’environ 
5,300,000 habitants; le littoral ‘ Kustenland’ avec la partie sud de 
la Dalmatie, Raguse, les bouches du Cattaro, Trieste et Pola forme- 
raient un Reichsland, un pays d’empire, administré par un gouverneur 
militaire impérial ; le royaume d’Autriche serait lié 4 la Prusse par 
une convention militaire, mettant son armée dans une situation 
analogue a celle du Duché de Bade ou du Wurtemberg. La flotte 
autrichienne se fondrait dans la flotte allemande. Pola et Cattaro 
deviendraient des ports de guerre de lempire. Ce plan est assez 
adroitement congu. Il ne déposséde pas Berlin au détriment de 
Vienne. II laisse cette derniére ville capitale d’un petit royaume. 

? Voir Central Europe, by Joseph Partsch. 

* Voir quoique avec réserves l’ Europe et la Question d’Autriche au Sewil du cxéme 


Siécle, par Chéradame; L’Allemagne et la France et la Question d’Autriche, par le 
méme. Actuellement, les allemands font de Rembrandt leur grand peintre. 
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Ce plan est complété par l’entrée de la Suisse, de la Hollande et de 
la Belgique dans union douaniére, en attendant l’union politique. 
Quelque ridicules que puissent étre les méglomanes qui ont congu ces 
projets, ils ne font qu’exagérer des sentiments qui existent chez 
d'autres ; dédaigner les indices que donne leur psychologie, ce serait 
montrer une légéreté imprudente. 

Les pangermanistes négligent plusieurs facteurs dans l’élaboration 
de leur plan. Ils oublient que I’Italie ne consentirait pas volontiers 
a voir Trieste devenir un port allemand. Ils supposent qu’a la mort 
de l'empereur Frangois Joseph tous les Allemands d’Autriche vont 
‘se précipiter dans les bras de l’'Empereur d’Allemagne ; et ils ne 
tiennent pas compte des autres nationalités qui font partie de 
Yempire. Dans la Cisleithanie il y a d’aprés le recensement de 1900 
sur 26,000,000 d’habitants 9,170,000 d’Allemands, un peu plus du 
tiers. Et ces 9,170,000 d’Allemands sont-ils unanimes 4 demander 
lannexion des provinces autrichiennes 4 |’Empire allemand ? D’aprés 
M. Chéradame, trois millions admettraient le fédéralisme de maniére 
& donner satisfaction aux Slaves ; trois millions y sont opposés, mais 
sont aussi opposés 4 lintervention prussienne; trois millions sont 
des adversaires irréductibles des Slaves, et c’est parmi eux que se 
recrutent les pangermanistes. Sil n’y a pas unanimité parmi les 
Allemands, 4 plus forte raison y a-t-il de fortes oppositions parmi les 
hommes appartenant 4 d’autres nationalités. La Hongrie a été trés 
allemande de sympathies et de relations: elle était reconnaissante 
& PAllemagne du compromis de 1867 qu’elle obtint comme une 
conséquence de Sadowa. Ce fut un de ses hommes d’Etat, Andrassy, 
qui, ministre des Affaires étrangéres de l’empire, lia l’Autriche- 
Hongrie 4 l’empire d’Allemagne. Mais en dépit des manifestations 
du parti de l’indépendance, ses hommes d’Etat savent fort bien que, 
sans le maintien de l’empire d’Autriche, la Hongrie ne serait plus 
qu’un petit état, livré a toutes sortes de dangers. Les Magyars 
n’ignorent pas qu’ils ne sont que 8,742,000 sur 19,254,000 habitants 
dans les Pays de la Couronne de Hongrie. Quand on voit et quand 
on entend les membres des diverses nationalités qui composent 
Yempire d’Autriche, on peut croire qu’ils sont entre eux des ennemis 
irréductibles. Mais s’ils font trés mauvais ménage, personne ne veut 
le divorce. Le jour donc de la mort de l’empereur Frangois Joseph 
ne sera point la fin de empire d’Autriche. [1 continuera d’exister 
et toute l'Europe a intérét 4 ce qu'il n’y soit pas porté atteinte. 
Guillaume II le sait bien et de plus, il a, pour ne pas partager les 
illusions des pangermanistes, d’excellentes raisons. Toute la politique 
des Hohenzollern a été de porter l’axe de l’Empire allemand 4 Berlin. 
L’annexion des provinces allemandes de l’Autriche le déplacerait. 
Il y a en Allemagne 35,200,000 protestants, dans la Cisleithanie, 
500,000 4 600,000 ; il yaen Allemagne 20,300,000 catholiques et 
dans la Cisleithanie 20,600,000. Guillaume II est déja obligé de 
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faire assez de concessions au centre catholique du Reichstag pour ne 
pas risquer de déplacer ainsi la majorité religieuse. Je ne crois 
done pas que Guillaume II ait la moindre velléité de procéder au 
démembrement de l’empire d’Autriche 4 son profit 4 la mort de 
Francois Joseph : mais il est trés possible qu’il profite de cet événement 
pour sembler faire un acte de générosité et de grand désintéressement. 
Il désavouera, avec |’emphase qui le caractérise, le pangermanisme, 
quoiqu’il se soit développé sous son ceil paternel. I] déclarera, 
pour lempire d’Autriche, que non seulement, il n’en veut pas le 
démembrement, mais qu'il en est le plus fidéle soutien! Pour 
Trieste, il fera létonné. Songerait-il done A prendre une ville 
que revendique I’Italie, une puissance de la triple alliance? Quand 
il aura ébloui le monde de sa générosité, quand il aura dissipé 
les inquiétudes habilement préparées et amassées, quand il aura 
provoqué de toutes parts un mouvement de soulagement, il peut se 
retourner et dire aux autres nations: ‘Maintenant que vous étes 
rassurés, vous ne pouvez avoir d’objection 4 ce que la Hollande (et 
peut-étre la Belgique) entrent dans le Zollverein allemand en 
attendant une annexion plus intime!’ 


Et il peut s’imaginer que l’opinion publique de l’Autriche, de la 


France, de I’Italie et peut-étre d’autres pays éprouverait alors une 
telle satisfaction d’avoir échappé aux dangers qu'elle envisageait, 
qu'elle serait toute préte a dire: ‘Ce n’est que cela! faites!’ 


IV.—La HOLLANDE ET LA BELGIQUE 


Si cette hypothése était invraisemblable, pourquoi done ces 
revendications 4 l’égard de la Hollande, citées dans larticle de 
M. Ellis Barker? 1’empereur Guillaume II a un secret qu’il indique 
quand il répéte A tout instant: ‘Notre avenir est sur la mer!’ et 
quand il parle de la politique coloniale allemande. L/avenir sur la 
mer! et malgré tous ses efforts une grande partie du tonnage de 
YAllemagne passe par la Hollande et Anvers! I] veut avoir une 
flotte capable de lutter contre celle de Angleterre: et il ne peut la 
construire, l’équiper, la réparer que dans un arsenal naturellement 
bloqué, Kiel. Elle ne peut en sortir que par un canal qui, 
i la merci d’un accident, ne pourra supporter les navires d'un 
tonnage de plus en plus fort que prévoient les programmes de 
demain. Enfin l’Allemagne n’a trouvé de débouchés ni 4 sa popula- 
tion, ni 4 son industrie dans ses colonies africaines: elle n’en a 
trouvé que pour ses soldats et pour son budget; par le traité anglo- 
japonais Angleterre a détruit toutes les velléités qu’avait pu pro- 
voquer l’occupation en Chine de Kiaotchéou. 

Mais la Hollande a les Indes néerlandaises avec leur superficie 
de 2,000,000 de kil. carrés, leur population de 38,000,000 d’habitants, 
leur riche production de café, de sucre, d’épices, de tabac,'d’étain. 
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Voila un empire colonial digne de l’"Empire allemand! Guillaume IT 
a tourné vers cet ensemble ‘le regard de son désir,’ comme dit 
la Bible. 

D’abord il ne s’agit que du Zollverein! En 1901 et 1902 en 
Allemagne MM, Stubmann, von Hale et Huton publiérent plusieurs 
brochures pour l’appuyer. En Hollande deux journaux, le Haagsehe 
Courant et ’Avondport, ont soutenu ce projet ainsi qu'une union 
postale. Jls disent aux Hollandais qu’en s’annexant a |’Allemagne 
ils auront pour débouché toute |’Europe centrale. Mais débouchés 
de quoi? Les Hollandais ne sont pas de grands industriels ; déja 
ils tirent 4 peu prés tout le profit qu’ils peuvent tirer de leur 
situation géographique par rapport 4 l’Allemagne; et Guillaume II 
ne la leur enlévera pas. 

D’aprés mes renseignements, les Hollandais prévoyants compren- 
nent bien le désir de l’Empereur ; mais, quant 4 sa réalisation, ils ne 
sont pas du tout disposés 4 l’aider. Les catholiques,qui sont au nombre 
des deux cinquiémes en Hollande, ne tiennent pas & augmenter la 
puissance d’un état protestant; et les institutions militaires du 
type allemand n’ont rien qui les tente. Quant aux trois millions de 
protestants, ils justifient le vieux dicton: ‘Il n’y a de bonnes haines 
qu’entre membres d’une méme famille.’ Les Hollandais ont gardé de 
leurs vieilles luttes irrespectueuses contre les Espagnols une inpé- 
pendance de caractére et d’esprit qui les empéche d’étre séduits par 
les airs inspirés de Guillaume II. Le rapprochement spontané de la 
Hollande vers l’Allemagne est hors de question. I] ne pourrait y 
avoir qu’un rapprochement forecé. Par des tarifs de chemin de 
fer et le canal de Dortmund 4 Ems? Impossible. Les industriels 
et les ouvriers de la Westphalie et de la province du Rhin se 
considérent déji comme sacrifiés aux hobereaux endettés de l'Est. 
Ils seront les premiers & s’opposer 4 la fermeture du débouché 
naturel au profit d’un débouché onéreux. Jamais Emden n’aura 
que le déchet de Rotterdam et d’Anvers ; et Rotterdam en éprouve- 
rait-il une perte qu’elle serait considérée comme de peu d’importance 
relativement 4 la perte de la nationalité hollandaise dont, quelque 
ménagée qu'elle fat pour les choses secondaires, les intéréts vitaux se 
décideraient 4 Berlin. 

Je dois ajouter que certains Hollandais, parmi ceux qui ont de 
Yaction sur lopinion publique, disent: ‘ La Hollande doit s’entendre 
avec la Belgique, marcher de pair, ce qui peut étre effectué, sans 
aucun inconvénient pour aucune des deux.’ 

Tandis que des Hollandais le disaient, plutot dans des conversa- 
tions particuliéres qu’ils ne le manifestaient publiquement, en 1905, 
juste au moment ou on fétait bruyamment le soixante-quinziéme 
anniversaire de la révolution qui a séparé la Belgique de la Hollande, 
un écrivain belge, M. Eugéne Baie, publia dans le Petit Blew une 
série d’articles sur une alliance franco-hollandaise. Leur succés 
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prouve qu’ils répondaient 4 une préoccupation des deux pays qui sont 
inquiets des visées de leur formidable voisin. 

Au point de vue du droit international, la question se pose: Une 
nation neutre peut-elle faire un traité avec une autre nation ? 
Arendt, Ernest Nys, Descamps, Westlake, répondent affirmativement, 
Il ne saurait étre question de revenir sur les faits accomplis en 1830, 
mais évidemment la Belgique et la Hollande peuvent se lier plus 
intimement et s’assurer leur concours réciproque dans telle ou telle 
éventualité. 

Léventualité, c’est une guerre, et toute nation qui a souci de sa 
conservation doit la prévoir: car elle ne dépend pas d’elle; elle 
dépend d’un ou plusieurs autres états. II n’y a pour elle qu'un seul 
moyen de réfréner ces velléités belliqueuses: c’est d’étre forte et 
d’avoir une politique dont la fermeté ne puisse pas étre mise en doute, 

La Haye est le siége des conférences de la paix, du tribunal 
arbitral; Carnegie lui a offert des fonds pour la construction d’un 
palais de la paix. 

Napoléon III avait proposé en 1863 la réunion d’un congrés dont 
objet serait de réduire les armements exagérés entretenus par de 
mutuelles méfiances; et le 24 janvier 1870 il faisait prier la reine 
Victorian de présenter au Roi de Prusse, Guillaume I, un projet de 
désarmement pour la France et |’Allemagne. Six mois aprés la 
guerre éclatait. L’Empereur de Russie a eu linitiative des con- 
férences de la Haye, mais il n’a pas songé 4 soumettre au tribunal 
arbitral les réclamations du Japon relatives & son refus d’évacuer la 
Mandchourie, et une fois de plus c'est la guerre qui a donné la 
solution. 

Le monde officiel belge par une singuliére aberration a été 
pendant longtemps complétement germanisé. Cette aberration ne 
s’expliquait pas suffisamment par le souvenir des propositions 
d’annexion que Bismarck s’était fait faire par Napoléon ITT. 

Les Belges et les Hollandais ont déji consenti 4 une forme 
dunion qui prend le titre suivant dans ’Almanach Gotha (p. 516): 
‘Union dadministrations de chemins de fer allemands: font 
partie de cette union les lignes de chemins de fer de )’Allemagne, 
des Pays-Bas, ainsi que d’un chemin de fer de la Belgique” Je 
crois que cette passion germanophile s'est calmée, mais dans ces 
derniéres années nous avons été témoins de singuliéres aberrations 
de la part des Hollandais et des Belges. 

Les Hollandais croyaient qu’il était de leur devoir de s’identifier 
avec les Boers. C’était pour eux une question de famille et pour 
certains d’entre eux une question d’intérét. Je dois dire cependant 
que j’ai vu, 4 ce moment, un certain nombre d’hommes avisés qui se 
lamentaient sur les imprudences de l’opinion publique de leurs con- 
citoyens. Ils allaient méme jusqu’é reprocher 4 leur Gouvernement 
davoir envoyé un navire de guerre chercher Kruger. Mais ils 
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n’étaient qu’une minorité, et j’admets que les Hollandais eussent un 
coefficient personnel d’erreur excusable. 

Mais en était-il de méme des Belges? Ils oubliaient que 
lAngleterre en 1831, avec la France, avait assuré leur existence ; 
ils oubliaient que Angleterre est toujours en Europe la garante de 
lindépendance des petits peuples. Au moment de la guerre des 
Boers, en 1900 4 Paris, dans les congrés des Amis de la paix, a la 
Conférence Interparlementaire, les Belges se montrérent les plus 
ardents anglophobes. I) fallait voir l’ardeur des représentants de 
cette nation neutre 4 pousser les Gouvernements des autres nations 4 
intervenir en faveur des Boers contre |’Angleterre. Ils invoquaient 
Yarticle 27 du traité final de la conférence de la Haye pour 
engager les Gouvernements 4 inviter Angleterre de mettre fin a la 
guerre sud africaine. 

Ils traitaient en ennemi—j’en sais quelque chose—quiconque 
leur faisait observer que ce n’était pas faire acte sérieux que 
dinviter un Gouvernement 4 faire une démarche qu'il savait 
d’avance inutile. 

Inviter quelqu’un 4 aller recevoir un camouflet, c'est une 
singuliére maniére de procéder. De deux choses l'une, ou le 
Gouvernement, rabroué, se résignerait en disant: ‘J’étais prévenu. 
Tant pis pour moi de m’étre exposé 4 ce désagrément!’ Et il gar- 
derait son humiliation avec plus ou moins de rancune. Ou bien, il 
se facherait d’autant plus qu’il se serait mis dans son tort. Alors 
c’était la guerre, une conflagration générale. 

Toutes les chancelleries se montrérent plus pacifiques que les 
pacifistes, et ce risque fut évité. 

Mais comment les Belges, comment les Hoilandais, ne com- 
prenaient-ils pas que |’Angleterre est leur sauvegarde? Par quelle 
aberration le général Brialmont croyait-il que ce role appartenait 
i la Russie et comment pouvait-il imaginer qu'elle fat ‘le grand 
pouvoir de l'Europe’ ? 

Enfin les Belges ne doivent pas oublier que les puissances 
signataires du traité de 1839, lui donnent la garantie de la neutralité, 
mais ne lui donnent point la garantie de l’intégrité et de l’inviola- 
bilité du territoire.‘ Et du reste, parmi les puissances signataires 
se trouve la Prusse; et c’est de Allemagne que la Belgique a tout 
a redouter. 


V.—Le Naup DE L’ENTENTE CORDIALE ENTRE L’ ANGLETERRE 
ET LA FRANCE. 


On a pu reprocher 4 M. Gladstone certaines faiblesses dans la 
politique étrangére, mais jamais il n’a transigé au point de vue de 
l’indépendance de la Belgique. Au mois d’aodt 1870 il faisait des 
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traités séparés avec la Prusse et avec la France, obligeant |’Angleterre, 
dans le cas ot une des nations ne respecterait pas la neutralité de la 
Belgique, 4 prendre le parti de lautre. En 1875, au moment de 
intervention si efficace de la reine Victoria pour empécher une 
agression de |’Allemagne contre la France, Gladstone envoya une 
commission en Belgique pour concerter les mesures de défense. 

Aujourd’hui l’entente cordiale de l’Angleterre et de la France est 
fondée exactement sur les mémes raisons que celles qui ont déter- 
miné l’Angleterre 4 combattre Napoléon. C’est un danger pour elle 
comme pour le monde entier qu'il y ait en Europe un état dont 
ambition n’a pas de limites et dont le souverain puisse 4 son gré 
disposer de la paix ou de la guerre dans le monde. 

On a compris maintenant en France et, je crois, tout le monde a 
compris en Angleterre que la seule maniére de maintenir la paix en 
Europe était l'accord des deux nations. Elles représentent une 
formidable puissance stratégique ; car si en Allemagne on pense 4 
des débarquements en Angleterre, on peut prévoir aussi des débarque- 
ments en Allemagne d’armées alliées, ayant pour base d’opération, 
des moyens de transport qui ont montré leur efticacité dans la guerre 
de l'Afrique du sud. La sauvegarde de l’indépendance de la 
Hollande et de la Belgique est la raison d’étre de l’entente cordiale 
entre la France et Angleterre. Les manifestations qui l’affirment, 
les échanges de bons procédés qui apprennent aux deux nations a 
mieux se connaitre, sont excellents; mais c’est la nécessité de 
maintenir indemne la situation de ces deux nations, qui soude les 
intéréts de la France et de l’Angleterre, et, je puis ajouter, les 
intéréts de toutes les autres nations civilisées, sauf une. 


Yves Guyor. 
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MR. HALDANE’S PROPOSALS 


Tue result of the elections in January last, which gave an overwhelming 
majority to a Prime Minister who, outside England, is regarded as a 
typical ‘ Little Englander,’ could not fail to excite the liveliest appre- 
hensions amongst all to whom party squabbles are of little account 
except in so far as they affect the fortunes of the British Empire. 
No one who read the foreign newspapers at the time could miss the 
note of exhilaration which greeted the probable return of British 
policy to old grooves. Great Britain till within the last few years had 
become traditional for a hand-to-mouth system of National Defence 
which must have brought us to grief but for the steady and persistent 
effort of individuals. History indeed shows us that in the past the 
British Empire has been built up, not by the policy of Governments, 
but by the devotion and often by the sacrifice of enthusiasts. 

How has our Empire grown in the last twenty years, and what 
provision have we made for supporting it? We can neither ignore 
nor minimise our liabilities. We have become responsible for Egypt 
and have reclaimed the vast but neglected provinces of that country 
in the Soudan and have made them a ‘going concern.’ We have 
greatly developed our territories in East Africa and have built a railway 
in Uganda. We have undertaken the charge of two great Colonies 
in South Africa, which will give our statesmen work for a generation, 
and must influence our views of Imperial defence for all time. With 
such responsibilities we may well pause to consider whether our 
defensive establishments should stand even at the point at which they 
stood before the late war proved their insufficiency. But apart from 
these acquisitions, the risks of our Empire and our commerce abroad 
have enormously developed during the same period. In Asia the 
frontiers, which before brought us in contact with semi-barbarous 
peoples, have now been approached by foreign rivals. In China 
every class of international question—commercial, financial and 
military—has constantly arisen; and, even though we have here 
fortified ourselves by our alliance with the Japanese, our commit- 
ments, if trouble should arise, cannot fail to be great, seeing the number 
of first-class Powers who might be concerned with them. 

It requires neither a mathematician nor a profound thinker to 
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estimate the additional claim for national insurance which we have 
incurred by undertaking these liabilities. Nothing is easier than to 
make speeches in the House of Commons full of hasty generalisations 
as to the total cost which we incur in maintaining a world-wide Empire 
as compared with Germany, nearly all of whose possessions are in 
a ring fence. It is equally easy to say that a sound foreign policy 
will preserve us from international complications, or to declare, like 
Mr. Punch, that ‘John Bull is either an island or a continent. In 
the former case he requires a large fleet and a small army, and in the 
latter the reverse.’ Indeed, if we push the views of the Blue Water 
School to their legitimate issue, we require no army at all for Home 
Defence. 

These contentions might be more convincing if they were not con- 
tinually stultified by current events. The Navy, as Lord Salisbury 
pointed out, cannot fight in Macedonia, and naval manceuvres do not 
always support the fiat of the Admiralty that nothing but a small raid 
on these islands is possible. The fact remains that, if we come to a 
difficulty with Russia, we must provide on the North-West frontier 
of India a body of regular troops as numerous as those we sent to the 
Boer War, and must further provide this force as well as our British 
force in India with reinforcements at the rate of nearly 100 per cent. 
per annum, if we are to maintain them in the tropics. Military 
estimates are proverbially unreliable. It is to be hoped our naval 
forecasts will not prove equally delusive. Those who glibly limit 
our future liabilities forget that we were forced to send 400,000 men 
in two and a half years to South Africa to complete a campaign for 
which our military authorities originally demanded 40,000; and 
that, had the trouble threatened by Turkey on the Egyptian frontier 
developed in the present summer, we should have had to confront 
a large force of brave troops with a fanatical Mussulman population 
at our backs. To say, then, that a large fleet, or even a sound policy, 
will preserve us from the necessity of a strong striking force can 
only serve to garnish a Parliamentary peroration. 

It is highly desirable that in a discussion of our needs we should 
free ourselves from party recrimination. The work of Army reform 
is difficult enough ; it is at present obscured by rival schemes and 
the obloquy heaped on those who introduced them. Whether the 
Cardwell system be right or not is a comparatively minor matter. 
If it has failed, it has only been because sufficient men are very 
difficult to secure under a voluntary system, and sufficient money 
during a time of peace, which is our normal condition, has not 
been forthcoming to carry it through. The pivot of public opinion 
is constantly shifting. During the life of the late Government alone, 
one Secretary of State was as heartily upbraided for his extrava- 
gance as his predecessor had been for his parsimony. The question 
is not one of schemes; it is rather whether we should keep up_a 
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highly trained army, or content ourselves with a nucleus round 
which we can group half-trained units. 

So far as I can judge from an intimate acquaintance with the 
interior of the War Office, all Governments up to 1895 were content to 
conduct what was called army policy on a somewhat haphazard system. 
The Army had not grown up on any definite rule, the Auxiliary Forces 
still less so. Different standards had at different times been adopted 
as to the force we should equip either for foreign service or for home 
defence, but none of these standards had been adhered to. It was 
only in 1885 that, under General Brackenbury, a really efficient Intelli- 
gence Department began to be organised ; but, although the ‘ thinking ’ 
side of our Army had been neglected, Lord Wolseley, assisted by Sir 
Redvers Buller and Sir Evelyn Wood, had, during the ten years previous 
to 1895, made a most manful effort to organise the troops at their 
disposal for war. Some progress was made, but neither the Ministry 
nor the country were in the mood to realise that they were spending 
16,000,0001. or 17,000,000/. on a force which was dear at the price 
since it could not mobilise or be maintained in the field without con- 
siderable further expenditure. To send 35,000 men to Egypt in 
1884-5 we had to break up half the Army. 

For forty years after the Crimean War we muddled along as best 
we could. The Adjutant-General might convince the Minister, the 
Minister might convince the Cabinet, that there were defects, but the 
money did not come. Indeed, the demands of India, which clearly 
showed that in case of war on the Afghan frontier a large body of troops 
would be required from England, were never grappled with. It is 
probable that successive Governments believed that, with the difficulty 
of transporting troops many thousands of miles, ample time would 
remain for the necessary preparations after war had broken out, 
and that, by maintaining the Indian force at a high level of 
equipment on the spot, sufficient preparation was being made for the 
immediate emergency. However this may have been, I can aver 
from personal experience that nothing could have been more dis- 
couraging and unsatisfactory than the administration of the Army 
up to 1895 to those who recognised that in certain contingencies our 
land forces must bear the main brunt of a great war. 

All this was changed when Lord Lansdowne came to the War 
Office. In July 1895 a Defence Committee of the Cabinet was estab- 
lished, with the Duke of Devonshire as chairman. Limited as was 
the purview of this Committee, it was invaluable in deciding ques- 
tions relating to our military strength. Seven years later, at the 
urgent instance of the heads of the Admiralty and the War Office, 
the present Defence Committee was established by Mr. Balfour when 
he became Prime Minister, for the purpose of reviewing and providing 
for the whole of our liabilities in all parts of the globe. But, admirable 
and all-important as has been the work of this Committee, the credit 
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due to the Duke of Devonshire’s original Defence Committee must not 
be obscured by the brilliant services of its successor. In 1895 for the 
first time, the relative responsibility of the Army and Navy for national 
defence was clearly defined. The demands of both services were 
considered together, and in the case of the Army, as of the Navy, 
the programme put forward each year by the military chiefs was 
minutely scrutinised by the Secretary of State and First Lord of the 
Admiralty in consultation with some of their most influential colleagues, 
who called before them and discussed the details with the heads of the 
two services. 

The results of this system were immediately felt, and were far- 
reaching. The difference between the pre-1895 and post-1895 systems 
was immeasurable. Probably not a year passed from 1875 to 1895 
in which such subjects as the following were not discussed on War 
Office estimates in the Secretary of State’s room : 

(1) The insufficient number of Line battalions to relieve the Line 
battalions maintained to guard our possessions abroad ; 

(2) The inability of a battalion of 700 at home to keep up a battalion 
of 1,000 in the tropics, by recruiting boys, half of whom were under 
eighteen ; ‘ 

(3) The necessity for increased artillery ; 

(4) The weakness of our Intelligence Department compared with 
that of foreign armies ; 

(5) The fact that our barracks had universally fallen below modern 
requirements. 

No one who heard these discussions could doubt that the Secretary 
of State would have so cogent a case for further expenditure that he 
must prevail with his colleagues ; but in many cases the all-sufficient 
answer was: ‘These demands involve increases to the extent of 
2,000,000/. per annum. We can afford 200,000/., but we cannot 
put on fresh taxation to meet such demands in time of peace. If 
these things are necessary, economies must be practised under other 
heads.” It is true that a strong Minister might have urged that 
Committee after Committee had sat on War Office affairs, and instead 
of producing economy, had recommended expenditure. He might 
have cited in particular the case of Lord Randolph Churchill’s famous 
Committee of 1887, which recommended economies in all amounting 
to about 100,000/. per annum, but accepted an estimate for the improve- 
ment of barracks amounting to 4,000,000/. in a single morning. No 
doubt on many occasions a Minister might have produced a crisis, but, 
as a Member of the Cabinet of 1886, now deceased, once observed to 
me: ‘ You may be correct in your view, that you have not got what 
is necessary to send and maintain 70,000 men abroad ; but there are 
not ten men in the House of Commons who would vote for a policy 
which would involve the despatch of such a force.’ 

So matters progressed, or rather retrogressed, and despite 
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the presence of a strong band of army reformers on the military 
side of the War Office, matters continued to retrogress, until by the 
familiar practice of saving on stores in time of peace, it was discovered 
in 1895 that our Army had become one to which peace was a necessity. 
The Army Estimates for the four years which followed before the 
war broke out proved how completely this policy was reversed by Lord 
Lansdowne and the then Defence Committee. The Army was in 
every respect brought up tothe standard necessary to send and 
maintain two Army Corps, or 70,000 men, abroad. The never-ceasing 
and wearisome problem of drafts was resolutely faced. The inequalities 
between battalions at home and abroad were met by the addition of 
seven battalions to the line and two to the Guards, while every battalion 
on the home establishment was fortified with eighty additional men, 
so that the ‘squeezed lemons’ might be available for mobilisation 
after their drafts had gone ; sixteen additional batteries of Artillery 
were authorised; a large loan was taken for the improvement of 
barracks ; 40,000 acres were bought for mancuvring purposes on 
Salisbury Plain; manceuvres on a large scale were re-established 
for the training of officers and men; stores were brought up to the 
requisite strength, and were established in storehouses at convenient 
centres instead of being massed at Woolwich, from which it would 
have required six weeks to extract them. It is to the timely provision 
made by Lord Lansdowne and his coadjutors that we owe the fact 
that with all its defects the War Office managed to maintain a force 
of over 200,000 men in the field at 6,000 miles from its base for over 
two years, and this without practically a single complaint from the 
General in command of the quality of the supplies furnished. In a 
word, Lord Lansdowne, instead of giving the heads of the Army a 
few crumbs when they required a full meal, established a system by 
which, whatever expenditure the Army could justify to the Ministry, 
was carried through, or the Secretary of State would have resigned. 
After proceeding for ten years on this system, the public and the 
Army welcomed Mr. Haldane as a Minister who, although repre- 
senting a Liberal Government, might be expected to show sufficient 
independence of character to adopt a similar national procedure. 
His ability was known ; his personality was acceptable. On various 
committees he had shown an open mind on military questions. His 
early speeches tended to confirm the generous estimate formed of 
him. He hastened in December to remove the bad impression caused 
by the ill-considered and inaccurate protest of the Prime Minister 
at the Albert Hall against ‘keeping our defensive services on a war 
footing in time of peace.’ He assured the country before the General 
Election that he had the authority of the Prime Minister for stating 
that, if more money was required than at present for the Army, it 
would be granted. His statements in the earlier part of the Session 
were equally satisfactory. ‘He wanted time for thought; he would 
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not act in haste. We must measure our forces by our responsibilities, 
and not merely by our purse. He would be guided by expert opinion, 
and not by popular clamour.’ 

These undertakings were fortified by categorical statements, in 
reply to questions in the House of Commons. Rumours had got 
about that ten or twelve battalions were to be dispensed with, and 
that a considerable number of batteries of artillery were to be dis- 
banded. Mr. Haldane, between the time he introduced the Army 
Estimates in March and his speech in July, gave distinct assurances 
that these rumours were incorrect, and that no changes would be 
adopted without the fullest discussion. It is open, indeed, to doubt 
whether constitutionally the War Minister has a right to dispense 
with the troops voted by Parliament without further sanction from 
Parliament. The House of Commons, after grave debate, voted 
early in March 1906 both money and men on the same basis as in 
1905. Nevertheless, on the 12th of July the Secretary for War 
announced that he proposed to reduce some 20,000 men, involving 
with the reserve 40,000 men. After a discussion of six hours, of 
which time Mr. Haldane consumed over half in explaining the measures 
proposed, the debate closed, and the plea of the Opposition, that 
the pledge for deliberation should be strictly observed, was met by 
the Prime Minister with the cynical suggestion that, as an intellectual 
exercise, they could take a few hours on the Appropriation Bill. 
Indeed, not the least discreditable element of the whole proceeding 
was the disregard of the rights of Parliament involved in Mr. Haldane’s 
hasty surrender to the section of the Liberal party against which he 
had undertaken to defend the interests of the Army. 

It would be well that those who have an open mind as regards 
Mr. Haldane’s proposals should read carefully the memorandum of 
the 30th of July issued just after Parliament had risen. A practised 
Parliamentarian would probably never have submitted such a memo- 
randum to the test of Parliamentary debate. Mr. Haldane writes 
and speaks as if the Army Council, over which he presides, had been 
the first body to attempt to carry out the duties of organisation for 
war. Apparently we have now for the first time entered on the 
phase of reality. Shams are to be discarded, practical measures to 
be taken, ‘a careful survey has been made of the Army as a whole, 
both of the regular and auxiliary forces.’ Has this never been done 
before ? Mr. Haldane has only been eight months at the War Office. 
Can he have studied the minutes of Lord Wolseley and the brilliant 
body of officers who surrounded him, and the decisions given upon 
them, in the light of the pregnant fact that the mobilisation 
of the regular force sent to South Africa proceeded absolutely 
smoothly and without hitch ? Or, coming to a more recent date, can 
he be unaware that the whole of these questions were considered by 
Lord Roberts, assisted by some of the ablest of those who had served 
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in South Africa, including General Nicholson, who now sits on his own 
Council? Is it wise to ignore these successive efforts to organise 
the Army? Is it generous to include the drastic measures taken 
after the war to secure efficient training for the troops in the category 
of shams and unrealities? Is it not somewhat ominous that Mr. 
Haldane, while ignoring the results these officers have achieved, 
and the reasons for the increases which they demanded, should con- 
fidently put forward as a scheme of his own some of the very proposals 
which his predecessors attempted, and were unable to carry through 
on a voluntary system ? 

Let me give a few instances. I pass over the fact that, whether 
from policy or conviction, Mr. Haldane treats the organisation of the 
Army as a matter first for peace, and secondly only for war. He 
lays down that ‘it is the principle of the Government plan to ascer- 
tain what number of regular troops it is necessary to retain at home 
in peace for the purpose of finding drafts for the forces of the Crown 
overseas, and then to organise out of them as complete an expedi- 
tionary force as possible.’ The view of the late Government was, 
first, to ascertain the necessary strength of the Army for war, and then 
so to organise it as to adapt it for the provision of drafts and for peace 
requirements. In this latter respect, although he makes it his first 
object, Mr. Haldane ignores all experience. In 1897 we had 78,000 
infantry abroad and 56,000 at home. The home infantry were not 
found sufficient to provide drafts for the foreign infantry. In 1906 
we have 82,000 infantry abroad and 59,000 at home. The proportion 
is less. Mr. Haldane proposes to make the disproportion greater still 
by abolishing ten battalions. In 1897 it was proved that nothing less 
than an establishment of 800 rank and file would enable the drafts 
to be provided for the battalions abroad. Mr. Haldane reduces that 
estimate by about 10 per cent., and thinks the drafts will still be 
obtained. The contention of all military chiefs down to the present 
day, in common I believe with those of all foreign armies, is that it 
is not desirable to introduce much more than 50 per cent. of reservists 
into the ranks on mobilisation. Mr. Haldane proposes to utilise 
70,000 reservists with 50,000 regular troops. The experience of 
the late war, confirming the opinion of all the advisers of successive 
Secretaries of State, has made it clear that you cannot afford to use 
up your Reserve on first mobilisation. You must leave a considerable 
margin for subsequent drafts. The Reserve is now 120,000; Mr. 
Haldane’s measures will bring it down to close to 70,000, and every 
man will have to go abroad the moment war breaks out. We leave 
nothing behind us. One of the weakest points in our Army is the 
reserve of officers on mobilisation. Mr. Haldane recognises this, and 
talks vaguely of a scheme to amend it. Meantime the reductions 
proposed will leave the Army short by 600 officers who now exist. 
Do not these instances, overriding not only the advice of Lord Wolseley 
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and Lord Roberts, but the actual experience of a campaign, give us 
serious reason for reflection ? 

Take again the training of the Militia. All sorts of efforts have 
been made at different times to institute a longer training for the 
Militia. It is true that while the Militia was compulsorily mobilised 
during the war, and men could be trained for a longer period, progress 
was made with certain batteries of Militia Artillery. But if the 
Militia are to be used in the first line, I venture to think that no officer 
who understands field service will disagree with me in saying—first, 
they must be trained longer than one month per annum ; second, 
the men to be sent out must be at least as old as the men of the Line ; 
third, if responsible positions with ammunition columns are to be 
assigned to them they must be well disciplined, even if they know 
comparatively little of drill. 

How are these results to be achieved? Mr. Haldane ignores all 
that was done for the Militia after the war. Their disabilities were 
considered and every effort was made to meet them. In 1899, the old 
‘Militia Reserve’ was in force. This reserve took for the Line 100 
or 200 men out of the Militia battalion which was shortly to be em- 
bodied as a service battalion, ‘ milking it dry’ of its best men. In 1901 
the so-called ‘ Militia Reserve ’ was abolished, and the Militia became 
self-supporting. Every trained Militiaman was given 3/1. a year in 
the winter as a supplement to his pay, which, as his annual service 
was twenty-seven days, represented an addition of over 2s. a day, 
and tended largely to prevent desertion. Militia officers were also 
encouraged to attend schools of instruction, and a sum of 10,000). 
annually was voted to carry this out at the public expense. A 
reserve for the Militia itself was instituted. All these things are now 
passed over, and we are told that by sympathy and consideration 
the Militia will become again a ‘self-respecting’ force. By what 
process or by what payment is Mr. Haldane going to get men of 
nineteen to join the Militia instead of boys of seventeen? What 
Artilleryman will he cite in favour of his proposal to utilise over 
10,000 men with the Artillery who, apart from their recruit drills, 
will only have received one month’s training in two or three consecu- 
tive years ? 

We are told that schemes have been drawn out for all this. But 
the problem of inducing employers to dispense with their men’s 
services for military employment is no new one. Militiamen are 
sufficiently wideawake not to undertake to give, as was the case in 
the Boer war, two years’ service in the field for a retaining fee of 11. 
a year. If Mr. Haldane is to get the men, he will have to pay, and if 
he has to pay what is necessary, the meagre economies which he 
expects from substituting Militia for Regulars and Reservists will 
disappear. 

In no case is this mistaken economy so manifest as in the proposals 
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relative to the Artillery. Mr. Stanhope nearly twenty years ago 
reduced certain batteries of Artillery on the assurance by his military 
advisers that they were surplus to the requirements of the Army on 
mobilisation and to the needs of two Army Corps in the field. Since 
that time every foreign nation has increased the proportion of Artillery 
to its Infantry. It is notorious that Artillery cannot be improvised, 
and that, even if guns are kept in store, men require special training 
to serve them. Great Britain, which has an immense mass of Infantry 
of various descriptions and a long purse, is surely the one nation 
which ought to have an excess of Artillery over Infantry. This was 
realised by Lord Lansdowne’s advisers, and, beginning before the war, 
sixty-seven batteries in all were added. There has been no difficulty 
about recruiting, nor is there any real difficulty as regards Reserve. 
If one battalion at home can supply one battalion abroad with drafts, 
one battery of Artillery at home can supply one battery abroad with 
drafts. On this assumption there remain between thirty and forty 
batteries in Great Britain which will not have to supply drafts. To 
these batteries, therefore, the three years’ system is applicable, which, 
with the nine years in the Reserve, will rapidly bring up the Artillery 
Reserve. 

Mr. Haldane has repeated in his memorandum of the 30th of 
July his statement that to mobilise forty-two field batteries with 
their ammunition columns we shall be ‘ obliged to destroy the remain- 
ing fifty-one batteries in the United Kingdom.’ This, as his advisers 
very well know, may be true at this moment, but it will not be true 
in three years’ time, when 10,000 more men will have gone to the 
Reserve. The service with the colours of the men in the sixty-seven 
batteries raised by Lord Lansdowne being now nearly complete, they 
have only just begun to provide Reservists. Mr. Haldane, therefore, 
for the purpose of discrediting the existing system, insists on a tem- 
porary disability as if it were permanent. This contention is indeed 
extraordinary from the mouth of a Minister who in the next breath 
asks us to accept as available for our striking force 30,000 ‘ persons 
trained in Militia business,’ not one of whom has yet signified his 
willingness to serve abroad. One thing is clear: we are to lose some- 
where between 3,000 and 4,000 trained Artillerists, or counting Reserve 
6,000 to 8,000, at a time when the richest nation in Europe might at 
least be expected to keep that minimum proportion of trained Artillery 
to its small Army which other nations strain themselves to preserve 
for their immense hosts. 

If this blending of the Militia with the Line is to be undertaken at 
all, and in certain circumstances it is most desirable, it should be as 
a supplement to and not as a substitute for Regulars. The new 
scheme mars efficiency and does not create economy. I will test this 
by an average case. A battery requires say 170 men on mobilisation. 
Of those say 110 are maintained with the colours, while each battery 
would have 130 in reserve, leaving a margin of 70 for drafts, young 
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soldiers, &c. The men with the colours cost say 701. apiece ; the men 
with the reserve 9/. The average cost of each soldier serving in the 
field is therefore 37/. The batteries which Mr. Haldane proposes to 
raise to war strength by means of the Militia will, it is estimated, 
have to maintain one-third of their number in permanent employ- 
ment. These will be all highly paid men averaging over 70l. apiece. 
The remainder will be Militia who, apart from any special inducements 
which Mr. Haldane may find it necessary to offer Militiamen to under- 
take immediate service in the field, will cost half as much again as 
Reservists. The three batteries of Militia which formed the subject 
of an interesting experiment in 1902-3 had only a permanent staff of 
123, but they proved an expensive luxury. Without knowing the 
precise terms now proposed and the numbers relatively of Regulars 
and Militia to the new batteries, we cannot tell if there will be any 
saving at all ; indeed it is not clear that in the end there will not be an 
increase. The only point which is certain is that we shall exchange 
fully trained batteries of Artillery for a less highly organised force. 

If these facts as to cost had been appreciated, I believe the hasty 
disbandment of the Guards would have been avoided. For war 
purposes the Guards regiments are cheaper than any Line regiment. 
Their three years’ system enables them to put a far larger proportion 
of Reservists into the field with their battalions than the Line. Asa 
result of this the cost is less. If in the Line there is one Reservist 
for every two men serving, and in the Guards one Reservist for every 
one man serving, the average cost of the Linesmen in the fighting 
line will be about 42/., while the average cost of every Guardsman 
will be about 35]. Apart, therefore, from all consideration of esprit 
de corps, of superiority of troops and of foreign ridicule, as a matter 
of economics no more fatuous proposal was ever carried through. 
But while the above is based on the cost of organising our army for 
war, Mr. Haldane, as his paper of the 30th of July shows, is considering 
primarily the organisation for peace. These figures therefore may not 
have entered into his calculation. 

Reviewing these discussions, not from the standpoint of present 
or past schemes, or of what one Minister or another has said, or even 
of what one Army Council or another has recommended or is willing 
to justify, let us face the plain facts of the situation. As regards the 
Regular Army, we are now reducing Line battalions which in 1898 
were considered necessary in order to maintain our garrisons abroad, 
which garrisons recent events make it clear we have taken at too low 
an estimate. We are also reducing the strength of home battalions 
which ten years ago it was found could not supply the necessary 
foreign drafts. We are bringing down our Artillery before we have 
found a substitute for it, and at a time when in proportion to our 
other troops it can least be spared. Surely it follows on all this that, 
80 long as we are trading on a very narrow margin, the projects for 
uniting the Militia with the Line and utilising it for foreign service, or 
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for making further use of the Yeomanry and Volunteers oversea, 
should be supplemental to our existing Regular organisation, and not a 
substitute for it. 

The Yeomanry undoubtedly owe the success of the reorganisation 
of 1901 to the extent to which they have been taken up by their 
respective counties. If Mr. Haldane, by encouraging local associa- 
tions or by other means, can succeed in filling the depleted ranks of 
the Militia, or in providing the Militia and Volunteers with the requisite 
number of officers, even if he be compelled to induce the Volunteer 
force to regulate its strength by the number of officers available to 
make it efficient, he will have done something to perfect the organisa- 
tion so much of which he has found ready to his hand. His first 
step, however, is a faulty one. The Volunteer battalions who to fit 
them for service in the Field Army received a fortnight’s training 
in camp, at Lord Roberts’s urgent request, are to be reduced to one 
week. On the other hand, in an ominous paragraph of his memorandum 
Mr. Haldane proposes to charge these county associations, which 
are already invited to render efficient forces which number 350,000 
men, with the duty of fostering rifle clubs, cadet corps, and other 
semi-military bodies, who, while they are not a substitute for the 
Regulars which it is proposed to reduce, can hardly fail to draw away 
from the ‘more highly organised sections of the National Army’ 
those men who are most wanted. It is difficult to understand how 
anyone responsible for the Army, though he may desire to see every 
youth taught the rudiments of military service, should wish to multiply 
the already too numerous organisations of which we are only tolerant 
because they have grown up haphazard and we have become accus- 
tomed to them. If the proposal of the late Government, which was 
hotly contested by a small band in the House of Commons, could 
now be adopted, by which each Yeomanry regiment or each Militia 
regiment might be invited to accept special terms for a squadron or 
company to be sent abroad, after the Army Reserve is exhausted, 
under the command of its own officers, an important addition would 
be made to our military forces. 

I venture to press the above considerations on Mr. Haldane and 
the Army Council. The lessons of the most recent wars make it clear 
that we can leave nothing to chance. We want professionals, not 
amateurs : we can rely only on assured Reserves, not on chance levies ; 
we must pay men in time of peace for what we want them to do in 
time of war. Having added 2,600,000 square miles to our Empire, 
apart from our new South African Colonies, we should remember the 
warning addressed to Croesus: ‘ If any man come who has better iron 
than you, he will be master of all this gold.’ Itis on this ground that 
we should not lightly, in deference to the so-called mandate of a 
General Election, adopt a policy which has already greatly shaken 
the sense of security throughout the Empire. 

Sr. Joun Bropricx. 
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WASTED RECRUITS 


In this Review of July, 1883, General Sir Lintorn Simmons wrote 
concerning the waste of the British Army, which he aptly likened to 
the pouring of water on a sieve. He stated that men joined, and 
within twelve months were gone again. It was direct desertion in 
some instances, but in the majority of cases recruits, after nine 
months’ training, were pronounced unfit by the same medical officers 
who previously had ‘ passed’ them into the regular ranks. Sir L. 
Simmons pointed out that the general result for the whole Army was 
that out of 186,469 men who had enlisted during the previous eight 
years, 47,648, or one-fourth, had disappeared before the end of the 
year succeeding that in which they enlisted ; and 54,993 before the 
end of the second year, with an average of little more than ten months’ 
service. These men had cost the country the enormous sum of 
3,150,000/., without yielding any return, the whole sum having been 
entirely wasted. After making due allowance for death and disease, 
and for dismissal for misconduct, General Simmons estimated that 
45,000 fewer recruits would have been required during these eight 
years to keep the Army up to its strength. And if waste at sub- 
sequent periods of service were included, it could be conclusively 
proved that from 7,000 to 8,000 fewer recruits would be required 
annually if the men remained in the Service during the periods for 
which they engaged to serve. As the actual number of recruits 
enlisted below nineteen years of age during the period of nine years 
was only 58,898, General Simmons contended that it was evident 
that if this costly and useless waste could have been prevented it 
would not have been necessary to have enlisted any of these youths, 
and the Army still would have been complete to its establishment. 
Again, Sir Lintorn Simmons said: ‘ The young soldiers by thousands 
yearly purchase their discharges, or desert, while many break down 
under training and return to their homes without pensions, to drag 
out a miserable existence, and earn their living as best they can as 
invalids.” General Simmons later expressed the opinion that, if 
nothing were done to stop this outflow of men from the Army, we 
should quickly come within measurable distance of conscription. 
These remarks were written twenty-three years ago, when it was 
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considered advisable, by those who understood how serious was the 
condition of things then existing, that steps should be taken to ascer- 
tain the cause of this extraordinary waste of the Army. A few medical 
authorities took up the question, wrote strongly on it, and urged that 
there should be no hesitation in an endeavour to ascertain the real 
cause of the trouble, and, on discovering the cause, to immediately 
apply a remedy. Nearly a quarter of a century has passed, yet 
nothing has been done to remedy the waste of men. At the present 
time there are a number of desertions in respect to which the authori- 
ties confess to being unable to discover the causes of discontent ; 
even now large numbers of recruits are invalided after less than twelve 
months’ training. The War Office has earned a reputation for moving 
slowly—indeed, for not moving at all—which the responsible authori- 
ties seem unwilling to let go. Are they proud of it? Itis a very sad 
state of things. 

The other day I came across a paper by Surgeon-Colonel F. Arthur 
Davy, which appeared as an appendix to the Army Medical Report for 
1876. This paper was a contribution to the etiology of heart disease 
in the Army. The writer endeavoured to show that the course of 
drill which recruits were compelled to undergo was very apt to lay 
the foundation of much heart disease in the Army. I read the paper 
through, and wondered whether or not the chief cause of the waste of 
the Army was to be found in the findings of the author of this paper. 
One of the first paragraphs in the essay stated 
that cardiac irritability resulting from deranged innervation of the organ, 
irregularity of rhythm, inequality in strength in the cardiac contractions, as well 
as hypertrophy and dilatation, with their possible consequences to the efficiency 
of the valves and to the aorta, in a great proportion of the number of cases 
invalided, have their starting-point in the orders of the drill-sergeant ; and that, 
in obedience to his instructions, mechanical obstruction and strain are imposed 


on organs (especially on the heart) the integrity of which it should be the 
object of all training to preserve. 


Since reading the essay from which these quotations are given, 
I sought and secured an interview with Surgeon-Colonel Davy, who 
willingly supplied information as to the results of his latest investi- 
gations on this most important subject. Letters were shown to me 
as evidence that Surgeon-Colonel Davy’s diagnosis of the case had 
been endorsed by the late Dr. Walshe; also by the late Dr. Hilton 
Fagge, whose valuable work on medicine now is a household treasure. 
In this last-mentioned work Dr. Hilton Fagge says : 


The general opinion was that the cause of cardiac affections among soldiers 
lay in the cross-belts, heavy accoutrements, and in the tight clothing which the 
men used to wear, and on the urgent advice of Dr. Maclean and Dr. Parkes the 
old knapsack was abolished and a valise equipment adopted in its stead. 


Dr. Fagge then goes on to remark that, in spite of this change in 
the accoutrements worn by the soldiers, the prevalence of cardiac 
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dilatation and hypertrophy among recruits has not been diminished. 
Dr. Fagge continues : 


Dr. Veale assigns these affections to no fewer than seventeen more or less 
distinct causes; but it seems to me far more likely that some one cause is 
really responsible, and I am very much disposed to think that the real solution 
of the difficulty has been found by Surgeon-Colonel F. A. Davy, who holds the 
‘ setting-up’ drill to be mainly responsible. During this drill recruits are com- 
pelled to swell the chest, so as to artificially expand it. To this they are sub. 
‘ected for four hours a day for a period of about six months, having to march 
and even to double, with the chest in an abnormal condition. 


Dr. Davy assured me, in the course of the interview which forms 
the basis of this article, that the same state of things still obtains. 
The drill for recruits is just the same as before in respect to this arti- 
ficial expansion of the chest. In consequence of the prevention of 
free expiration, the functions of the lungs and of the heart are very 
seriously interfered with. Soldiers under drill, even when they are 
standing, have the frequency of the respirations increased to about 40, 
and the pulse to 110 in the minute; the heart’s rhythm is disturbed 
and the impulse of the organ is altered in position, is more forcible, 
and is felt over an unnaturally wide area. Dr. Davy says he often 
has seen recruits perfectly exhausted after their morning’s drill, 
which ought not to be the effect upon healthy young men. The drill- 
sergeants, who, naturally, are not aware of the injury they are causing 
to the men’s physique, believe they are ‘making men’ of the recruits 
whose figures, at first, are not in accordance with the popular idea 
of what a soldier’s physique should be. Any recruit in the squad 
who does not have his chest prominently thrown forward and fully 
expanded soon has his attention called to the fact. The capacity 
of the chest, of course, is ‘improved,’ according to the ideas of the 
drill-sergeant, but in all common-sense this improvement can be of no 
advantage when obtained at the expense of its mobility. As a matter 
of fact, the ‘ setting-up’ drill which still obtains is absurd from what- 
ever point of view it may be considered. It does not fit the soldier 
for any task which he may be called upon to perform, or for any 
particular strain or feat of endurance which may be his lot in time of 
war. It would be well if it could be ascertained, and agreed upon, 
as to what is the actual condition of the soldier in the ranks from the 
moment he commences actual work on the battlefield until such 
action terminates. Drill instructors might work back from that 
to the goose-step. 

Recent contributions to the daily newspapers, from miscellaneous 
authorities who have taken part in recent controversy on the subject 
of the course of training best suitable for recruits, have indicated 
that the proportion of recruits who desert or are invalided within 
the first twelve months after they have joined is greater to-day than it 
was when public attention was first drawn to the matter by Dr. Davy 
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and others whom I have mentioned. Dr. Davy informs me that the 
men who escape heart affections are those whose appearance at once 
satisfies the drill-instructor and who are not made to undergo these 
extraordinary chest exercises, or they are men who do not, be- 
cause of the physical distress it causes them, obey the orders. The 
man who never knew he had a heart (an expression many a soldier 
has used to Dr. Davy) becomes aware of his possession after a 
few months’ dilating drill. He blames his recently-donned pack and 
traps for his trouble, forgetting that as a civilian he could have carried 
them across country for ten or fifteen miles without any physical 
distress. Dr. Davy asserts that hypertrophy is very common in the 
Army, and is brought about by the drill imposed. The pack and 
other accoutrements may bring the mischief to light, but they have 
only aggravated what they have been supposed to originate—namely, 
the excess of heart disease which obtains in military as compared with 
civil life. The soldier ought to have the advantage, but he has not. 
Dr. Davy says he has proved that the civilian can accomplish a dis- 
tance and carry a weight with less distress than the soldier. And this 
simply because the soldier has been ‘ trained.’ 

Dr. Davy says that this abuse obtains more in the Foot Guards 
than in any other regiment, because it is in the Foot Guards that these 
chest exercises are insisted upon most rigorously. The best test 
of the capability of a soldier for undergoing physical exertion is to be 
found in the condition of his heart and lungs under such exertion— 
in the condition of his circulation ; for the lungs are a portion of the 
circulation. It is quite impossible to judge of a man’s powers of en- 
durance by simply looking at him. He may look big and strong, 
and he will be big-chested if he be a soldier; but, to test the matter, 
let him, after a march, in marching order, of from ten to fifteen miles, 
be told to throw off his pack and double up an incline, rifle in hand, 
and, carrying from twenty-five to thirty rounds of ammunition, 
commence firing at once at a target 300 yards distant, This is nothing 
that might not be required of the soldier in time of active warfare. 
Dr. Davy says that the trained men—that is, the men who have been 
under the drill-sergeant for some months—are few and far between 
who will accomplish the feat. But he insists that these simple exer- 
cises should be adopted on every second or third day, and that on 
the intervening days the men should be taught military manceuvres 
and movements, instead of sending them to the dilating sergeant. The 
point is this, that Medical Officers pass men as recruits for the Service 
who are expected to become efficient soldiers, but it would appear 
to be a settled matter in the military mind that the civilian shape will 
not do in uniform. The men must be altered somehow to fit their 
new clothes. They. must be provided with an appearance—and a 
condition of heart—which would have caused their rejection had they 
presented it when being examined for enlistment. Can the required 
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soldierly bearing not be attained without prejudice to the well-being 
of the soldier? The answer to this depends upon what the authoritie 
regard as a soldierly bearing; on whether the dilated, prominent 
thorax—for this is the sole evil—is a sine qui non. Dr. Davy suggests 
these plain directions by which injury to recruits can be altogether 
avoided : 

(1) Start from a basis of real military necessity : sending the men 
to practise only such work and exercises as they are liable to be called 
on to do; excluding the artificial evils spoken of—namely (a) chest 
dilatation ; (b) directing attention to the manner of disposing the 
weight of the body; (c) extension motions for opening chest. 
(2) Abandon the false idea of human perfection of figure, as it is now 
supposed to be exemplified by the ‘ position of the soldier;’ and 
instruct the drill-sergeant to improve the faulty symmetry of awkward- 
looking men by directing their attention, not to their chests, but to 
the fault—whether unequal height of shoulders, head held too much 
forward—whatever the fault may be. (3) Corrections of the above 
kind to be made not exclusively when men are standing, but chiefly 
when they are practising military movements and evolutions; for 
thus the great disadvantage is got over of keeping men long standing 
still. (4) As the soldier is a man whom we select, and whom, having 
selected, we are bound to further prepare for hard work, let us see 
that he practises it—making marching and running the chief items 
in the training—but that he does so under natural and not artificial 
conditions ; under conditions, above all, which allow of no interference 
with the important functions of the heart and lungs. 

These simple directions apply to men already in the Service as 
well as to recruits now joining and yet to join. That soldiers 
should possess a manly bearing and be free from any unsightly trick 
of attitude is a proposition in which all must agree, but any such 
trick or peculiarity surely might be remedied without injury to the 
man exhibiting it. 

A. Francis WALKER. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I am at liberty to state that Colonel 
Pollock, in connection with his experiment at Hounslow, did without 
the chest-swelling exercises for his recruits, and that he attributes 
the physical fitness of the men, in a great measure, to that fact. 
I also am at liberty to add that the attention of the Secretary for War 
has been called to the injurious effect of the old system of recruit drill, 
and that it is probable that important changes shortly will take place 
in the routine for the Regulars, leading to the total abolition of the 
exercises for artificial chest-inflation. This js good to hear, for it must 
go far towards the solution of the great problem of economy in the 
maintenance of our military forces. 

A. F. W. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Tue present Parliament has already shown that it is the most pro- 
gressive and the most democratic in our history. In its spirit as in 
its composition, the House of Commons of 1906 is distinctly a new 
departure. Though there may be again, as in the past, periods of 
temporary rest, and possibly fits of reaction, the democracy, having 
once awakened to life and realised its power, is not likely to lapse 
again into the deep slumber and apathy of the last few years. 

The huge Liberal majority—the largest since the first Reform 
Bill; the striking accession to the ranks of the Labour representa- 
tives ; the earnest spirit of reform which animates the Government 
and its supporters, all inspire the hope that something effective will 
be done to grapple with the great social evils which weaken the nation 
and crush the less fortunate part of our population. Great is the 
need for social reform, and the expectations are great. Already 
important labour measures, such as the Trade Disputes Bill and 
the amendment of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, have been 
introduced and bid fair to become law this session. 

Multitudinous and clamorous are the social reforms which demand 
the attention of Parliament. In this article I shall confine myself to 
one of these—the supreme importance of old-age pensions and the 
urgent need that we should make better State provision for our 
aged poor. 

Even when thus narrowed, the subject is still large, complex, 
and by no means easy of solution. But whatever the difficulties, 
they must be courageously faced and overcome. The problem is not 
anewone. The brilliant author of Robinson Crusoe outlined a pension 
scheme to provide ‘subsistence for the poor and infirm whenever 
age or disablement should reduce them to the necessity of making 
use of it.” Thomas Paine, and other eminent publicists, including 
several members of Parliament and statesmen, pressed the subject 
upon public attention in the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
Well nigh two hundred years have elapsed since Daniel Defoe wrote, 
and it is nearly a century since Paine died. In the interval our 
country has been transformed from a small community, almost wholly 
agricultural, into a great manufacturing, mining, industrial nation— 
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one of the greatest on the face of the globe. In population, in national 
income, in accumulated wealth, we have made enormous strides. 
Within living memory, too, the general condition of our working 
people has greatly improved ; wages have increased, the hours of 
labour have been shortened, the standard of living has been raised. 
But this general prosperity has been accompanied by the black shadow 
of periodical if not of chronic unemployment, and, worse still, by 
the steady continuous increase in the numbers of the unemployable. 
Beyond all question the strain and stress, the rush and pressure of 
our modern industrial life bear more and more hardly upon the 
infirm and the aged. Though our average longevity increases, the 
age of effective work in many industries steadily and gradually 
diminishes. Year after year it becomes more and more difficult 
for the aged and the ageing to obtain and to retain their employment. 
In the vicissitudes and fluctuations of trade they are the first to be 
dismissed and the last to be re-employed. Hence the urgent and 
admitted necessity that something shall be done to heal this sore 
malady in the body politic. The next great reform in our poor-law 
system must include Old-Age Pensions. 

Few persons, except those who have carefully examined into 
the subject, can be aware to what an enormous extent pauperism 
is due to old age. In the prime and vigour of life our workpeople 
are in the main self-reliant and self-supporting. Decade after decade 
pauperism has been decreasing until, relatively to population, it is 
only about one-half of what it was fifty years ago. Meanwhile the 
poverty and dependence due to age is stationary, if not increasing. 
I do not wish needlessly to trouble the reader with figures, but I must 
give a few. They are grim and incontrovertible. In 1890 a Parlia- 
mentary Return for which I moved showed that on the Ist of August 
of that year 41,180 persons between the ages of sixty and sixty-five 
and 245,687 over the age of sixty-five were in receipt of parish relief. 
My Return of 1890 wasin the main confirmed by another Return which 
I obtained in 1904. So far as aged poverty is concerned, these results 
were slightly worse than those revealed by the earlier Return. 

Mr. Charles Booth, a very high authority, after a careful analysis, 
inferred from these official figures that ‘ not less than one-third of the 
working class over sixty-five years of age were to a greater or less 
extent dependent on public relief in 1890.” Another eminent authority, 
Sir Spencer Walpole, in a striking memorandum which he laid before 
Lord Rothschild’s Old-Age Pension Committee, of which he was a 
member, stated that ‘ one person out of every five, of sixty-five years 
and over, had received public relief on a particular day in 1892; 
that one out of three of that age had applied for relief in the course 
of the year; and that, deducting the well to do, one working man or 
woman out of every two are more or less dependent on the rates in 
their old age.’ 
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Action rather than further investigation is therefore now impera- 
tively required. From 1895 to 1900 there were no fewer than four 
Royal Commissions and Committees of Inquiry. Of the Royal 
Commission in 1895 his Majesty the King, then Prince of Wales, was 
a member, and he took the keenest interest in the investigations. No 
sooner had that Commission reported than a Committee of which 
Lord Rothschild was chairman was appointed. That again was 
quickly followed by Mr. Chaplin’s Committee, which again was 
succeeded a year afterwards by a departmental Committee on the 
aged deserving poor. No practical recommendations emanated from 
the Royal Commission. But the inquiries were not in vain. The 
crying evils of our poor-law system were exposed, grievous sores were 
laid bare, the need for action was confirmed. The facts elicited 
showed conclusively that poverty in age is not wholly or mainly due, 
as is often so cruelly alleged, to vice, intemperance, and thriftlessness. 
It was proved beyond controversy that great numbers of our popula- 
tion have incomes so scanty that it is practically impossible for them 
to make provision for their declining years. It has been stated on 
high authority that about one-third of our workers have to live upon 
a pound a week. Thrift does not necessarily mean saving. It means 
good management, and with the meagre incomes of our agricultural 
labourers, and of large numbers of our unskilled workers, there is 
unmistakable thrift when they rear their families in anything like 
decency, without saving for their old age. Contributory schemes 
for Old-Age Pensions are therefore ruled out by the stern logic of 
facts. 

While we in Great Britain have been investigating, debating, 
passing resolutions, making election promises, other countries have 
been acting. Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, Denmark, our 
own New Zealand and Australian Colonies have all in recent years 
done something practical by legislation and administration to provide 
for their aged poor. Claiming as we do to be ahead of other nations 
in social reforms, we certainly, in respect to care for the aged, lag far 
and discreditably behind nearly every civilised nation in the world. 

It is quite true that our poor-law Statutes go back for many 
hundreds of years. By our common law we have recognised from 
remote time that none of our people should be allowed to ‘ die for 
default of sustenance.’ That is well so far as it goes. But nearly all! 
our poor-law legislation has been tainted with the notion that poverty 
and vice are synonymous. Tennyson’s Northern Farmer sums up in a 
line the orthodox view of the British Philistine : ‘ Taake my word for it, 
Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad.’ Hence we have indiscriminately 
attached all sorts of stigmas, disabilities, and disfranchisements to 
the recipients of poor-law relief. 

In referring to other countries I do not say or imply that we can 
in every respect follow their example. We cannot, nor ought we to 
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do so. From them we may learn something, but we must solve our 
own problems in our own way. Many of these countries are neces- 
sarily acting tentatively. It cannot be pretended that their schemes 
are working with entire smoothness or complete satisfaction. Many 
of them are amending their Acts by the light of further experience, 
but nowhere is there a suggestion that they should go back on their 
past, and abolish their Old-Age Pension legislation. 

The Royal Commission, whose examination into the facts was 
most careful and searching, considered more than a hundred different 
proposals for Old-Age Pensions. None of these met with their 
approval, nor were they able, ‘ after repeated attempts,’ to formulate 
a scheme of their own which was ‘free from grave inherent dis- 
advantages.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, who has for many years advocated pensions for 
the aged, and who, vastly to his credit, has devoted much time and 
labour to the subject, once declared that the matter was one of extreme 
simplicity. A proposal such as his, which demands a lump payment 
of five pounds at the age of twenty-five and an annual subscription 
of one pound for forty years, may indeed be simple, but as a solution 
of the Old-Age Problem it is wholly impracticable. 

The Select Committee of 1899 recommended an Old-Age Pension 
scheme to give not less than five shillings, or more than seven shillings, 
a week to persons of sixty-five years of age who fulfilled certain specified 
conditions. No estimate of the cost of carrying out the scheme was 
then given, but the Departmental Committee of experts who subse- 
quently inquired into its financial side estimated that in 1901 the 
amount required would be 16,300,000/., and in 1911 it would rise to 
12,650,0001. Mr. Asquith, answering a question put to him early 
this session, said that on this basis the present cost would probably 
not be far short of 11,500,000I. 

The plan which has taken the strongest hold of the workpeople 
is that put forward by Mr. Charles Booth. Mr. Booth is no mere 
dreamer and theorist ; he is a trained economist and a practical com- 
mercial man. Like all true social reformers, from Robert Owen to 
General Booth, he combines love of his fellow-men with shrewd 
business faculty. Universality is the essence of Mr. Booth’s scheme. 
Speaking rough!y, every naturalised British subject legally certified 
to be over sixty-five years of age, who had resided continuously in the 
United Kingdom for twenty years previous to the date of application, 
who was not a criminal, a lunatic, an imbecile, or a hopeless drunkard, 
would be entitled to claim a pension of five shillings per week. Mr. 
Booth’s proposals have been approved by many large representative 
Conferences, of Trade Unionists, Co-operators, members of Friendly 
Societies in all the great industrial centres throughout the country, 
as well as by the Trades Union and the Co-operative Annual Congresses. 
The scheme has the merit of simplicity, but the cost certainly would 
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be very large, even for one of the richest countries in the world. 
According to the census of 1901 there were 2,018,716 persons in the 
United Kingdom who were over sixty-five years of age. To give 
five shillings per week to all would mean the expenditure of 26,225 ,000I. 
@ year. 

From this total there would of course be large deductions. The 
pension having to be formally claimed in person, the rich and well-to-do 
would not be likely to apply. Those already in receipt of pensions 
would be excluded ; the large amount now spent on pauperism would 
be diminished, out-door relief being practically abolished. Still, let 
it be frankly recognised that any effective scheme of Old-Age Pensions 
must inevitably mean large expenditure. And when we speak of 
fifteen or twenty millions a year, unless it be to slay and destroy men, 
many worthy people are apt to be startled and appalled. Every 
scheme yet put forward, every conceivable scheme indeed, may 
doubtless be riddled by the expert critic. Criticism is proverbially 
easy. ‘A man must serve his time to every trade save censufe ; 
critics all are ready made.’ 

It is alleged that a general Old-Age Pension system would discourage 
if not destroy thrift ; that it would tend to lower wages and would 
produce universal pauperism. No proof is advanced to sustain these 
sweeping statements. Much of the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission and the Committee of Inquiry negatives them. On the 
face of it the assumption is absurd that the competition of persons 
over sixty-five years of age could have any appreciable effect on the 
general rate of wages. 

The high moralists who are so fearfully perturbed lest the aged 
workers should be demoralised by the payment to them of five shillings 
per week seem to be unaware or forgetful of the fact that some eight 
million pounds a year is now paid in pensions to certain specially 
favoured individuals. It is never suggested that these fortunate 
recipients, many of them fairly well to do and not a few of whom are 
paid hundreds or thousands a year, are pauperised, degraded or 
rendered thriftless by what they receive from the State. Oh, but 
these persons, it is replied, have served their country on the 
battlefield, in the legislative chambers, or as Government officials. 
No doubt that is true of many of them. But when service to 
their country is justly enough advanced as a reason for a special 
reward, on what principle is the worn-out toiler, who has con- 
tributed to the production of the nation’s wealth, to be excluded 
from participation in a similar reward? ‘A labourer serves hi§ 
country with his spade just as a man in the middle ranks of 
life serves it with his sword, his pen, his brain, or his lancet. If 
the service be less, and therefore the wages during health less, then 
the reward when health is broken may be less, but not less honourable.’ 
John Ruskin, from whom I quote, goes on to say that it ‘ ought to be 
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quite as natural and straightforward for a labourer to take his pension 
from his parish, because he has deserved well of his parish, as for 
a man of higher rank to take his pension from his country because he 
has deserved well of his country.’ That is our contention, only we 
should include the woman as well as the man, and we should substitute 
country for parish, an alteration which does not invalidate the prin- 
ciple laid down by Ruskin. 

I agree that anything which tends to weaken or discourage habits 
of thrift is to be deprecated. The sad truth must be acknowledged 
and deplored that great numbers are brought to poverty and destitu- 
tion by improvidence and intemperance, drink playing sad havoc 
in many ways. But it is equally true that heroic efforts are made by 
tens of thousands of ill-paid wage-earners to maintain their indepen- 
dence and to live without assistance from the poor-rates. Sometimes 
these efforts succeed ; often they fail. 

It may be doubted whether the public generally are fully aware 
of what is already being done for the aged by working men through 
their Trade Unions and other great self-help organisations. Let me 
give a few figures. I find from the last issue of the Labour Statistics 
published by the Board of Trade, that in 1904—the last year for which 
the facts are available—forty of the principal Trade Unions paid no 
less a sum than 267,396/. in superannuation benefit. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers itself is paying more than one hundred 
thousand pounds a year to its aged members. All this is in addition to 
large expenditure on the unemployed, which again is no doubt greatly 
swelled by those who are made workless through old age. The 
Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund has for 
many years made provision for its aged members. In 1905 there were 
4,591 on the fund, the total amount paid in superannuation for the 
year being 60,094/. Whether a general Old-Age Pension scheme be 
adopted or not these societies will continue the noble work which they 
have begun. But after all, creditable though all this is to the humanity 
and to the organising faculty of those concerned, the evil is hardly 
touched by these voluntary associations. 

This article, longer than I had intended, and more fragmentary 
than I could have desired, must now be concluded. It has been 
established beyond all controversy that hundreds of thousands of our 
people, after having spent the best years of their life in the service 
of their country as wealth-producers, are left destitute in their old 
age through no fault of their own ; that, though much is done by their 
friends and relatives, by Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, and other 
thrift agencies, these beneficent efforts scarcely touch the great mass 
of poverty which is due to age, and to the infirmities which accompany 
age. It is further recognised, alike by supporters and opponents, 
that the subject can be adequately dealt with only by a universal 
pension scheme, which will draw no fine cobweb distinction between 
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the deserving and the undeserving poor. Moreover, leading statesmen 
of both the great political parties have at one time or another promised 
legislation on the subject of Old-Age Pensions. 

The present Government, I have reason to believe, will earnestly 
endeavour to solve the problem. In some respects the time is oppor- 
tune for action. The Labour members, now happily a force in 
Parliament, are united and earnest in their support of Old-Age Pensions. 
The majority of Liberals, as well as many Conservatives, take the 
same view. In sentiment therefore there is general if not complete 
agreement. The difficulties are admittedly great, but they are mainly, 
if not entirely, financial. With unity and courage these difficulties 
can besurmounted. There must be, and there will be, I hope, important 
retrenchment, especially in naval and in military expenditure. New 
sources of income must be found, without throwing added burdens 
upon the workers and upon the producers of wealth. After negative 
criticism has said its strongest word there remains urgent need for 
prompt, effective action. 


Tuomas Burt. 





HALLEY’S AND OTHER COMETS 


Anout eleven years ago, in this Review,' I endeavoured to show 
that the greatest marvel in Astronomy is not to be found in the im- 
mensity of the Stellar Universe, with its distances such as the mind 
can hardly grasp, or in the vast processes of evolution ever proceeding 
with greater or less rapidity in all its parts, but in that which is far 
more wonderful, as it meets the student at every step in his progress 
—viz. the intimate intermingling of the excessively small with the 
exceedingly great. 

Since then the advance of physical science has, I venture to think, 
given much fresh support to this statement. That advance has been 
most remarkable for its penetration into the arcana of what is most 
minute. It is true that for more than a century past our view of 
every distant Sun, or Nebula, has been known to depend upon waves 
of light whose undulation-periods are hundreds of times less than a 
billionth of a second. It is true that, for about fifty years past, the 
spectroscope has shown that the more refined details of such light 
tell us, with a certainty independent of the vastness of the intervening 
space which the light may have traversed, of what materials each far- 
distant orb is made. But it has been discovered, only in the last few 
years, that the Astronomer must take into consideration the effects 
produced by individual portions of matter far more minute than any 
of which the existence had been previously imagined. 

Until quite recently it had been supposed that the limit of all 
investigation, either of the chemical constitution, or of the luminous 
radiation of any heavenly body, must be bounded by the so-called 
elementary atoms of matter; such atoms being far too small to be 
rendered visible by the most powerful microscope, although their 
existence and properties could be otherwise demonstrated. But now 
the Astronomer finds that in the evolutionary processes of the Universe, 
or in the physical constitution and condition of any of its members, 
he must study movements, and vibrations, and energies of vast 
power, ever working inside or around these atoms, caused by flying 
particles, or electrons (as they are named), a thousand times smaller 
than the smallest atom previously known. And he must find out 
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how to make these newly-discovered minutest particles, endowed 
each with its own constant and uniform charge of negative electricity, 
tell him what they are doing, what they have achieved, and towards 
what most important ends they are working throughout the Universe, 

The New Astronomy of the present day is most closely related to 
the sciences of Electricity and Magnetism; to the action of Light 
and Heat and of every kind of Radiation; and to the inmost consti- 
tution of Matter, And the more all these are studied the more impor- 
tant is that which is excessively minute found to be in every one of 
them. Further, it is, I think, exceedingly interesting that this astro- 
nomical importance of the very minute shows itself most notably in 
those members of the Universe which are most remarkable for the 
immensity of their dimensions. It is so, for instance, in the Nebula, 
and in those Stars whose vaporous surroundings are of enormous 
extension, owing to their being in an early and semi-nebulous stage of 
evolution. Again, in the Corona of the Sun, the outer boundary of 
which, under the form of the Zodiacal Light, may even pass beyond 
the Earth. And, once more, in the huge development both of head 
and tail very frequently met with in the fascinating class of objects 
termed Comets. 

The head of a Comet in general consists of a denser and brighter 
central part (or Nucleus) with an extensive nebulous surrounding. 
This outer portion of the head in times past seemed suggestive of 
a mass of hair. It is therefore called the Coma. From this the tail 
springs forth, often to a very great distance. Hence the name of 
Comet, or long-haired. The tail was also formerly often called the 
‘ Blaze ;’ and a Comet termed a Blazing Star. 

The Coma of the head is frequently of very large size ; that, for 
instance, of the grand Comet of a.p. 1811 being considerably more 
than a million of miles in diameter. But far more remarkable 
dimensions are met with in the tails. The great Comet of a.p. 1843 
had a tail of about 200 millions of miles in its visible length, while 
it was doubtless only the faintness of the light of its farther portions 
that prevented its being traced to a much greater distance. The 
whole volume of such a tail was perhaps of somewhat less surprising 
magnitude, although its diameter was more than three millions of 
miles. It is not, however, so much volume, as linear extension, which 
is of most importance in connection with recent theories of radiation, 
and with those new developments in science to which I have alluded. 
Other tails have attained to 50, 100, 150, or more millions of miles; 
while the length of many more has been sufficiently great to be of the 
highest interest to the physical student. 

Any such numerical statements, however, call for a few remarks 
as to the relation of Comets to geometrical, as well as to physical, 
Astronomy : for the estimate of the actual size of a Comet, or of 
any part of it, at any given moment, must clearly depend upon 
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our knowledge of our distance from it at that time. It is by making 
due allowance for the effect of that distance that the actual size is 
determined which corresponds to the apparent size observed by the 
eye. Knowing, as we do, the Earth’s position in its own orbit, we 
proceed to calculate geometrically the form and position of the Comet’s 
orbit around the Sun. We are then able at once to deduce the 
Comet’s distance at any moment from the Earth. 

In the history of Astronomy the geometrical calculation of Cometary 
orbits is of exceeding interest. Newton’s great discovery of the 
Law of Gravitation went far beyond the explanation of the cause of 
the three laws of the planetary movements which Kepler had detected 
by his study of a mass of previous observations. Newton not only 
showed that gravitation demanded those laws for planets moving 
after the manner of those then known (i.e. in elliptic orbits of very 
moderate ovalness or eccentricity); but he also demonstrated that 
the same law of gravitation would permit and control movement 
in an ellipse of any degree of ovalness, or even in a parabolic or 
hyperbolic orbit. The Sun must occupy what is termed a focus of 
any such orbit. This in the case of an elongated ellipse is a point 
situated near to one end of the longest diameter of the curve. 

Newton applied his theory himself to some extent with reference 
to a great Comet which was seen in the year 1680; showing how, 
in that or in any other similar case, an approximate calculation 
of the orbit nfight be made. Soon afterwards the celebrated astro- 
nomer Halley followed up a suggestion made by Newton (the two 
being intimate friends) that it would be well to determine, if possible, 
whether any Comets, moving in elongated orbits, had returned and 
shown themselves again, after an interval in which they had mean- 
while performed one complete orbital revolution. Halley fortunately 
was able to find sufficient observations recorded to enable him to 
calculate that there was a great similarity between the orbital elements 
of two Comets, respectively seen in 1531 by Apian and in 1607 by 
Kepler, and those of a Comet which he himself had observed in 1682. 
This suggested that the same Comet might thus have appeared 
three times at intervals of seventy-five or seventy-six years. He 
also discovered that notable Comets had been seen in 1301, 1378, 
and 1456, for which the intervening intervals were nearly the same.’ 
His investigations finally led him to predict that another passage of 
the same Comet through its nearest approach to the Sun would take 
place in the year 1759. 

As that date drew nigh the confirmation of the application of the 
Law of Gravitation to this Comet’s orbit, which was calculated to 
be an ellipse so elongated that one end of it would be about sixty 
times as far away from the Sun as the other, was anticipated with 


? Owing to planetary perturbations it is found that the duration of the orbital 
period of Halley’s Comet may vary from time to time by more than five hundred days. 
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great interest. A very elaborate computation of the path of the Comet 
was made, before the end of the year 1758, by the French astronomer 
Clairaut. Owing to the want of certain data, some uncertainty was, 
however, unavoidable. Nevertheless, the date of the perihelion passage, 
or nearest approach of the Comet to the Sun, was closely approxi- 
mated to. After an absence of more than seventy-six years it passed 
through that important point of its orbit within about three weeks 
of the date calculated by Clairaut. He afterwards showed that he 
could have given the time with considerably greater accuracy, if he 
had known more correct values of the masses of Jupiter and Saturn, 
and had thereby been able to allow more precisely for the perturbation 
of the Comet’s movement caused by their attraction as it passed near 
them. 

Since that time the truth of Newton’s great law has been abun- 
dantly confirmed in its application to the orbits of various other 
Comets, especially in the case of some which revolve wholly within 
the boundaries of the Solar System. Of such there is an inner group 
of about thirty, of which even those which go furthest away from 
the Sun pass but little beyond the distance of Jupiter, while their 
periods vary from about three and one-third, to rather more than 
twelve, years. The eccentricities of their orbits are in some cases not 
very different from those of some of the many Minor Planets dis- 
covered of late years. Altogether, their paths can be very accurately 
computed and tested. Nevertheless, Halley’s Comet will always be 
renowned above all others for the intense interest which its return in 
1759 excited: because that return tested, for the first time, not only 
the application of the theory of gravitation to the control of the Sun 
over a body moving in so elongated an orbit; but also the amount 
and effect of the perturbing attractions of Jupiter and Saturn in 
certain parts of the orbit. 

Let us now consider a few other points of interest connected 
with this Comet, with especial reference to its next return in the 
year 1910. 

After 1759 it appeared again in 1835. It was then possible to 
calculate its movements with so much greater accuracy that it made 
its perihelion passage within four days of the predicted date ; indeed, 
some corrections afterwards applied left a discrepancy of only a single 
day. The Comet was not a very grand object to the naked eye; 
although the light of the nucleus decidedly surpassed that of second- 
magnitude stars; and was comparable with that of some reddish 
stars of the first magnitude, such as Aldebaran and Antares. The 
tail, while the Comet was approaching the Sun, attained to twenty 
degrees in length ; and a very remarkable jet emitted by the nucleus 
was watched with great interest by telescopic observers. But 
after the Comet had passed to such a distance on the other side 
of the Sun that it was again visible to observers on the Earth, it 
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was seen to be devoid of a tail ; while the nucleus had expanded into 
an illuminated disc, which was surrounded by a hazy Coma, This 
disc gradually grew larger as the Comet receded from the Sun. The 
Coma at the same time gradually vanished away. 

I have already referred to a probable apparition of Halley’s Comet 
so early as the year a.p. 1301. It is also likely that it is the same as 
a Comet recorded in A.p. 1223; while it is almost certain, as the late 
Mr. Hind showed by careful study of Chinese and other records, that 
it was seen in the year 1145. It is generally identified with the 
great and very celebrated Comet of a.p. 1066, depicted in the Bayeux 
tapestry. Mr. Hind* has also discussed fourteen probable appear- 
ances before a.p. 1066, beginning with one in B.c. 11; of which those 
of B.c. 11 and a.p. 218, 295, 451, and 760 are the most certain. Some- 
times, as in A.D. 1456, it was terrible to behold. In that year, in 
spite of the twilight of summer, its tail was sixty degrees in length, 
and its aspect such that Pope Calixtus ordered special prayers to 
be offered up for protection both from the Turks under Mahomet the 
Second and from the Comet. 

No very precise calculations have, I believe, yet been published 
of its path in 1910, or of the dates of its then nearest approaches 
to the Sun and to the Earth. It seems that some further investiga- 
tion of the accuracy of one of the elements of the orbit, hitherto 
accepted, must be made, and much more elaborate computation 
be gone through. Dr. Smart, F.R.A.S., has, however, recent!y 
effected some approximate calculations of much interest,‘ which 
show that in May 1910 it may probably rise about four hours before 
the Sun, and be a brilliant object with rapidly increasing light, so as 
to reach its brightest about the middle of June. It may, he says, 
pass near to the splendid star Capella, ‘which may perhaps repeat 
with this Comet the beautiful spectacle which Arcturus made with 
Donati’s in 1858.’ During a portion of its visibility it is expected to 
be above the horizon during the whole of the day and the night, but 
it will probably not approach us within about one-fourth of the 
Earth’s distance from the Sun. The twilight of the summer nights 
will unfortunately tend to diminish its beauty. 

Some other very interesting details are also mentioned by Dr. 
Smart. For instance, that, if the Comet should approach the Sun 
within about two-thirds of the Earth’s distance, its velocity when 
rushing through its perihelion passage would amount to about 1,878 
miles per second; while at its aphelion, or furthest distance from 
the Sun, it would only move through thirty-nine miles in a second. 
This difference of speed is, of course, very notable ; but, as Dr. Smart 
has remarked, the mere statement of it hardly suggests how much 


* Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. x. p. 51. 
* Journal of the British Astronomical Association, yol. xii. p. 134, and vol. xvi, 
pp- 105 and 160. 
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of its whole period the Comet must in consequence spend in the 
further portion of its orbit. The planet Neptune is at about thirty 
times the Earth’s distance from the Sun. The Comet in its aphelion 
attains only to about thirty-five times the Earth’s distance, or one- 
sixth further. Yet it is calculated that it must take nearly one-half 
of its orbital period to describe the comparatively small part of its 
path which lies beyond that of Neptune. Its motion is what is termed 
retrograde, or in a direction opposite to that of the planets around 
the Sun. It is only north of the plane of the ecliptic for about six 
months out of its whole period. At the present time it is somewhat 
farther from the Sun than the planet Saturn. 

In 1910 the Comet may be a brighter and grander object than any 
which we have seen in this hemisphere since 1882; but it will not 
be at its nearest position to the Earth until after it has passed 
through its nearest approach to the Sun. If we might judge from 
the behaviour of various other Comets, this circumstance might 
suggest that it might then show much luminous disturbance and 
tail-development ; but it is well to remember that, in 1835, it had a 
long tail before its perihelion passage, but none when seen again on 
the other side of the Sun. Its tail and its general brightness seem, 
however, to have varied so much in its different apparitions that it 
may well be hoped that the Comet will be of considerable, if not 
of surpassing, grandeur to the naked eye in 1910; while it will cer- 
tainly be of the utmost interest to telescopic observers. 

We must not forget, it is true, that out of the number of much 
fainter Comets, having comparatively short periods, which have been 
recently discovered, about twelve have made two, or more, successive 
appearances. Two others, of periods very similar to that of Halley’s, 
have also each been seen twice ; one in the years 1812 and 1884 ; and 
one in 1815 and 1887.5 They are both, however, of little interest to 
the naked-eye observer. Halley’s remains unique in its long-traced 
history and many reappearances. It can never be forgotten as the 
first seen to return again. Halley’s name, apart from his other great 
achievements, will ever be famous for the prediction of its return 
fifty-four years before it occurred. It is also in itself a Comet of 
notable beauty, and grandeur, both of head and tail. 

As regards Comets in general, the points of interest open to dis- 
cussion are so numerous that I will only mention a few which have 
some special relation to the more recent developments of physical 
science. In doing so, let me first refer to the probable composition 
of the nucleus of a Comet’s head. 

There is a Comet the path of which, as Professor Schiaparelli has 
shown, agrees in a remarkable manner with the orbit in which a mul- 
titude of small meteorites, or shooting stars, can be proved to move, 


* See Remarkable Comets, by W. T. Lynn. 11th ed. A small but valuable 
popular treatise, 
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some of which the Earth meets with every year in the second week 
of the month of August. This Comet was discovered by Professor 
Swift in July 1862, and is calculated to have a period of about 
120 years in length. At its greatest distance from the Sun it there- 
fore departs about half as far again as the orbit of Neptune. The 
meteorites referred to must be distributed with a fair amount of 
regularity all along the Comet’s path, as the Earth meets with them 
every August—i.e. every time that it passes across the orbit in 
question. 

A similar connection has been found between a small Comet of 
the year 1866 and a great display of shooting stars seen during many 
centuries past, up to the year 1866, at intervals of about thirty-three 
years, in the middle of the month of November, as in 1833, 1799, 
and previously. Unfortunately their orbit seems now to have been 
somewhat perturbed, so that they failed to appear in the numbers 
expected in, or near to, the year 1899. But the fact that, for long 
past, they have only appeared in great abundance once in each 
thirty-three years—or near to that date—indicates that they are not 
spread at all so uniformly along the orbit of the Comet of 1866 as 
are those found in the orbit of that of 1862. They must have been 
more closely aggregated along a much smaller portion of their orbit, 
and not greatly separated from their Comet.° 

Passing by another similar but less important case, we find yet 
one more, still more remarkable and definite in its indication of a 
very close relation between Comets and Meteorites. There is a 
Comet known as Biela’s. Although it had probably been seen on 
two previous occasions, its orbit was first computed in 1826, soon after 
its detection by Biela in that year. Its period was calculated to be 
somewhat more than six and a half years; and it was seen again in 
1833. It was unfavourably situated and consequently not noticed 
in 1839. But it showed itself once more in 1846. Then about 
three weeks after its first detection in 1846, up to which time it 
had presented the appearance of a faint circular nebula with a 
small central condensation, it became of a pear-shaped form; and 
about a fortnight later was found to have split into two separate 
Comets, each having a short tail. 

The two presently separated to a distance apart of about 150,000 
miles. In 1852, so far as could be judged, these same two Comets 
were seen again ; but the one was then about 1,250,000 miles from the 
other. In 1859 their position was unfavourable, and they were not 
found. In 1866 it was fully expected that one, if not both, would 
appear. But they failed to do so. In place of them, however, a 


* According to the period calculated for this Comet of 1866, it should have been 
seen again in 1899, when, as stated above, the shooting stars failed to appear. The 
Comet, however, was also not observed in that year. But the failure to see it was in al] 
probability simply due to its unfavourable position for ohservation at that time, 
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display of shooting stars, or meteorites, took place at the end of 
November 1867. It was also found that three or four similar dis- 
plays near to the same date in November had previously occurred ; 
and it was possible satisfactorily to identify their orbit with that of 
the lost Comet. These same meteorites appeared again in many 
hundreds of thousands (coming apparently, as the nature of their 
path involved, from the constellation of Andromeda) towards the 
end of November 1872, and once more in 1885; thirteen complete 
terrestrial years, which are nearly equal to two of their orbital revo- 
lutions, bringing them back to much the same position relatively to 
the Earth. It must, however, be confessed that, owing either to their 
dispersion or to some perturbing influence, they too seem disposed, 
like the mid-November meteorites, to disappoint us now by failing 
to appear in any great abundance. But they must certainly have 
been intimately related to Biela’s Comet. 

What, then, do these various instances indicate? Surely very 
clearly that the nuclei of Comets are in general collections, or aggrega- 
tions, of Meteorites, which are easily broken up into smaller groups, 
or gradually spread and dispersed along a Comet’s path until it may 
at last happen that the Comet will be wholly dissipated, and be seen 
no more. In any case, dynamical considerations indicate that the 
meteorites must continue to travel very nearly in the Comet’s orbit. 

This hypothesis is confirmed by cases in which the nucleus in 
the head of a Comet has actually appeared to undergo division. In 
the Comet of 1618 it is recorded that the head was at first like a 
planetary disc, but presently the astronomer Cysatus saw it as a 
clustering group of starry points. The Comets of Olinda in 1860, 
and of Brooks in 1889, broke into two parts, somewhat as did Biela’s. 
The nucleus of the great Comet of 1882 gradually broke into four 
portions, each of which it is quite conceivable may some day form 
a separate Comet. And I may add that there is an indication that 
something of the same kind, but upon a much grander scale, may 
very possibly have happened in time long past, in the fact that the 
great Comet of 1882 forms one of what may be termed a family of 
Comets. It is calculated that it is moving in approximately the 
same orbit with the great Comets of 1843, 1880, and 1887; and 
possibly with that of 1668. This orbital agreement suggests that 
they may all have originated in some much larger parent collection 
of matter (originally revolving in a similar orbit) from which they 
may have broken off in succession. One or two other somewhat 
similar instances of such a brotherhood in Comets might also be 
named. 

But it may next be asked: If Comets are thus composed of aggrega- 
tions of meteorites, of what size may we suppose the meteorites to 
be? The answer is: that their size will probably correspond with 
that of such meteorites as the Earth is constantly encountering. These 
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frequently fall upon it; being sometimes of a few pounds in weight ; 
or occasionally attaining even to hundredweights, or tons, as is indi- 
cated by specimens found in situ in certain localities, although they 
may not actually have been seen to fall. But it is likely that the 
weight of by far the greater number may only attain to a grain or 
two, as is the case with most of those which traverse the Earth’s 
atmosphere in the form of shooting stars. 

A Comet’s nucleus is therefore probably composed chiefly of stony 
fragments varying in size from that of the finest dust to that of rocks 
of considerable magnitude. At the same time portions of a more 
or less metallic composition may be intermingled. 

Let us next suppose a Comet, possessed of a nucleus thus con- 
stituted, to come within the influence of the Sun’s attraction, and 
gradually to approach the Earth. It will in general, when first 
faintly visible, look like a small round Nebula. In the further regions 
of space from which it has come it may be supposed to have been in 
a condition of extreme cold. Amongst the meteorites of which it 
is composed there may, therefore, be many frozen particles capable 
of vaporisation at higher temperatures. In cavities and interstices 
of the meteorites—as is found in some which fall upon the Earth— 
Hydrogen and other gases may be occluded. Presently it may 
approach very near to the Sun, although probably not so closely as 
the great Comet of 1843, which passed within about 100,000 miles 
of the Solar surface. Processes of much disturbance will be originated 
by this proximity, which in some cases may be of stupendous force. 
The Sun’s heat and other radiations, and collisions among the meteo- 
rites of the Comet themselves, may evolve vapours and gases which 
may expand to a great distance. 

The Coma may thus be gradually formed around the nucleus, partly 
by more gentle emanation, but partly by fierce explosions and fiery 
jets rushing out from the now brilliantly illuminated central part. 

We cannot, however, primarily attribute any very violent disturb- 
ances to the effect of the collisions of the meteorites with each other ; 
because the whole mass of a Comet is so small that the revolution 
of the constituent particles, around their common centre of gravity 
in the nucleus, would only generate such low velocities in them as would 
allow of no great violence in their mutual impacts. The very small 
density of a Comet also involves a very loose degree of aggregation 
in its meteorites, which would make their collisions infrequent; 
although such as might occur would necessarily generate such an 
amount of heat as would probably involve the discharge or formation 
of gas. We must, therefore, assign the disturbances produced mainly 
to the effect of the Sun’s heat upon the previously very cold matter 
in the Comet. 

Eruptions from the nucleus may take place in any direction. 
But they occur, as might be expected, most frequently towards 
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the Sun, because on that side most heat is received. When so erupted 
the matter sent forth is in general seen to be presently thrown back 
again in a curved path past the nucleus, so as to form a brilliant 
hollow envelope around it; the nucleus being within that part of 
the envelope which is most curved, and convex towards the Sun. 
Several such envelopes, outlying each other, are sometimes seen, 
which have been formed in succession from a series of explosions’; 
the matter projected having attained to different elevations above 
the nucleus before being turned back. 

These envelopes, produced in this way from jets first of all emitted 
towards the Sun, of course help to form the Comet’s tail after they 
have passed back beyond the head. But it may be said: Would 
not this be even more the province of jets themselves emitted rear- 
wards, as some certainly are? Not at all necessarily. The more 
natural procedure (unless the velocity of its projection backwards 
were very considerable) would be that such ejected matter, as far as 
the effect of gravity in the Comet is concerned, and apart from any 
other influence, should presently fall back again on to the head. The 
matter forming the tail, however, seems to rush, as a rule, almost 
directly away from the Sun. A much smaller amount of ejected 
matter, probably of a different kind, is sometimes seen on the Sunward 
side of the head, like a tail pointing towards the Sun, and has occa- 
sionally been termed the Comet’s beard. But the tail proper, 
frequently of immense extension, and always of almost inconceivably 
light density, invariably points away from the Sun; so that it even 
travels, in a sense, in front of the Comet after the perihelion passage has 
taken place and the Comet has begun to recede from the Sun again. 

All this very clearly indicates, as nearly all astronomers have long 
allowed, that some great Repulsive Force emanates from the Sun, 
which drives away, with enormous speed, in the opposite direction, 
any matter ejected towards the Sun from the Comet’s nucleus, 
after it has risen to a certain elevation: while the same force, if 
such matter is ejected in any other direction from the nucleus, sooner 
or later turns it all, in like manner, backwards into the tail. 

When a tail is nearly, or altogether, absent in a Comet, the cause 
may be in the smallness of the Comet, or in the nature of its con- 
stituent matter, or in the want of a nearer approach to the Sun. 
In any case the hypothesis of the powerful Solar repulsive action, 
to which I have referred, is supported by the fact that the Comets 
which approach the Sun most closely are those which in general 
develop the longest and grandest tails. They also often do so with 
extraordinary rapidity. In the tail of one such Comet, that of 1680, 
it was calculated that matter traversed the whole length, a hundred 
millions of miles, in from two to four days. Another tail, that of 
the Comet of 1843 (which made the nearest approach to the Sun 
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yet observed), rushed out, in less than three weeks, to a length of 
200 millions of miles. 

By the tail of a Comet it should, however, be noticed that a com- 
plex formation is often meant. The tail may be multiform. Or, 
in other words, there may, at the same time, be more than one tail. 
A little consideration will show that this may be due to particles 
of matter being ejected from the head of such differing qualities, or 
in such differing physical conditions, as would cause the Solar repul- 
sion to be much more energetic in its action upon some of them than 
upon others. Those most affected would be driven back most 
rapidly. Slight differences in the speeds so produced would simply 
cause a tail to broaden out in its further parts; because some of 
the particles, as they receded, would be left rather more behind 
than others in comparison with the direction of a line at any time 
joining the Comet and the Sun. It would also result that the tail 
would be somewhat curved in a direction opposite to that of the 
Comet’s onward motion. Both these effects were beautifully ex- 
hibited in the main tail of Donati’s Comet in 1858, and in that of 
the great Comet of 1882. But any very decided difference in the 
repulsive action on some of the particles might cause an altogether 
separate tail to be formed by them. And, if the repulsive effect 
were very intense indeed, an additional and very narrow tail might 
be driven back with such violence as hardly to be broadened or 
curved at all. Two such were seen in Donati’s Comet. On the 
other hand, a much smaller repulsive effect may sometimes produce 
an extra tail, or tails, of a broader and shorter form, and also 
much more curved than the principal tail. But it should be noticed 
that sometimes additional tails may be due, to some extent, to an 
original difference of direction in some violently eruptive jet from 
which they have taken their origin. 

All such phenomena of envelopes surrounding the nucleus, or of 
various forms and kinds of tails, call for explanation; as also the 
remarkable manner in which the Coma of the head sometimes 
diminishes in size as a Comet approaches the Sun, or enlarges as it 
recedes. It must no doubt be granted that the best attempts to 
explain such phenomena have not in general been very successful ; 
but it is decidedly satisfactory that the most recent developments 
in physical science enable us very definitely to put on one side 
many theories of the past. We need no longer, for instance, consider 
whether Sunlight, refracted through the head, as through a lens, 
could produce the effect of the tail, by illuminating, as in a long 
ray, behind the Comet, dust-like particles supposed to be distributed 
throughout all the space through which it is passing ; or whether (as I 
believe Newton thought) the tail might be a track of some of the 
more volatile portions of the Comet, carried up by a current, in the outer 
ethereal atmosphere of the Sun, caused by the Cometary particles, 
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when raised’ to a very high temperature, communicating to that 
ethereal matter some of their own heat. 

At the present time it may be granted that the all-important and 
effective action is some repulsive force due to the Sun ; intermingled, 
however, with the gravitating attraction both of the Sun and of 
the Comet itself, and with violent eruptive projection of matter from 
the Comet’s nucleus. The chief question, therefore, for decision 
is: How does this repulsion arise? To what is the great intensity 
of its action due ? 

The reply to this question is found in the general acceptance 
now accorded to Clerk Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of Light, 
supplemented by the thermo-dynamical and mathematical investiga- 
tions of Bertoli, Larmor and other scientists; according to which 
the mechanical pressure’ caused by the radiation of the Sun’s Light, 
or by other similar radiation of longer or shorter wave-lengths than 
those of its visible light, is sufficient to produce the observed cometary 
phenomena. To which it may be added, that it can be shown that 
the Solar Light-Radiation would very probably meet with constituent 
particles in a Comet of such differing qualities, as would cause it to 
exercise such repulsions upon them as would produce just those 
velocities in them which, Professor Brédikhine, of Moscow, proved, 
more than twenty-five years ago, would generate the three forms and 
curvatures most usually found in Comets’ tails. 

That the pressure in question, due to the Sun’s radiation, can 
produce the observed intensity of repulsion, depends upon the fact 
that, although in itself very slight, it acts according to the area of 
the surface of any particle upon which it presses ; while the weight 
of any particle, or, in other words, the action of the Sun’s gravity 
upon it, depends upon the volume of the particle. Surface varies 
as the square, and volume as the cube of linear dimensions. If, then, 
the side of a cubical particle, upon one face of which Light is directly 
shining, be only half as long as that of another such particle, the pressure 
of the Light upon the former will be one-fourth of what it is upon 
the other: but the weight of the smaller will be one-eighth of that 
of the larger particle (} being the square, and } the cube, of 4). 
Consequently the pressure will be proportionally twice as great, in 
comparison with the weight, in the case of the smaller particle. By 
supposing particles smaller and smaller, it is evident that the 
pressure may at last equal, and then surpass, the weight. It is 
therefore only necessary for a particle of any kind of matter to be 
sufficiently small, in order that the pressure of the Sun’s Light- 
Radiation may exceed that of the Sun’s gravitating attraction 


7 The magnitude of this pressure, first theoretically calculated by Maxwell in 1873, 
has recently been tested experimentally by certain most refined methods, quite inde- 
pendently by Lebedew, and by Nichols and Hull. The values thus obtained from 
experiment and from theory are in remarkably satisfactory agreement. 
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upon it; in other words, for it to be repelled instead of being 
attracted. 

It should further be mentioned that if a particle of a cubical 
shape were so small that the light-pressure on one face just equalled 
the gravitating attraction of the Sun upon it, a spherical particle of 
the same material might have a diameter about half as large again 
as the side of the cube, and the light-pressure would still balance 
the effect of the Sun’s gravity upon it. The nearer any such small 
particles might be to the Sun the more violent the repulsive effect 
would necessarily be. But both the repulsion and the Sun’s gravitating 
attraction would always vary inversely as the square of the distance 
from the Sun, and consequently always bear the same ratio to one 
another wherever a given particle might be. If the light-pressure 
had the mastery at any given distance from the Sun, it would have an 
exactly proportionate mastery, and consequent repelling effect, at any 
other distance. A particle once repelled would therefore continue to be 
driven further and further away, with a speed which, it may be shown, 
would continually increase until it approached a certain limiting 
value at a great distance. 

This repulsive action will produce very great speeds. If a par- 
ticle were only so small that the pressure upon it at the Sun’s 
surface should be just double as great as its weight, it can be calculated 
that it would attain a velocity of 270 miles per second, by the time that 
it had been driven away to a distance equal to the Sun’s radius (7.e. 
to about 430,000 miles) ; and that it would be driven to double that 
distance in less than an hour. 

By comparing the directions of the tails of various Comets with 
the onward speed of the head in its orbit, Brédikhine and others have 
computed that the repulsive Solar action upon different kinds, or con- 
ditions, of matter in the tails must in general be between one and 
a half, and eighteen and a half, times the Sun’s attraction. In any case, 
however, the effect of the repulsive action will not only depend, as 
already explained, upon the size of a given particle (it being greater, 
as I have shown, as the particle’s diameter is diminished), but also 
upon its density. That is to say, it will not overcome the weight of a 
particle of a heavier material unless the particle be still smaller than 
it would have to be if it were of a lighter material. And in all these 
statements it must further be supposed that solid or liquid particles 
are under consideration, for which it may also be proved that the 
effect is increased the more fully they reflect the Light which falls 
upon them. In the case of gases the action is less fully known, and 
is supposed to be connected with a certain amount of what is termed 
selective light-absorption taking place in them. 

It should also be mentioned that the repulsive action will again 
diminish if the smallness of the particles be reduced beyond a certain 
limit; because they then begin to produce certain effects termed 
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diffractive in the Light which falls upon them. The maximum attain- 
able repulsion derived from the Sun’s radiation is calculated to be 
about twenty times its gravitating attraction. But this degree of 
repulsion, acting while the head is moving onwards in its orbit, 
would be quite sufficient to produce the straightest and most rapidly 
generated (in other words, the most fiercely repelled) tail ever 
observed. 

It may next be asked : Would such particles of matter have to be 
almost inconceivably small for the Sun’s radiation to exercise a 
sufficiently powerful repulsion upon them? No! In the case of 
hydro-carbons, such as the spectroscope shows to be generally abundant 
in Comets, the particles would be of such density that they would only 
need to have diameters varying from about shy, to zss\500 
of an inch. But particles smaller than these are certainly involved 
in some organisms revealed by the microscope ; and much smaller 
ones can be proved by optical tests to exist in liquid films. It may, 
therefore, be confidently stated that in the radiations of the Sun’s 
Light (as well as in its longer heat waves) there is an efficient cause 
for the violent repulsion of matter from the heads of Comets to form 
the vast extension of their tails. y 

But this may not be all. Other subsidiary causes may help, 
especially connected with some of the rays of shorter wave-length, 
beyond the Violet end of the visible spectrum. These are now 
known to be able to send forth with great velocities the newly dis- 
covered electrons or, as they are often termed, ions (or travellers) 
charged with, and perhaps even consisting of, negative electricity, 
whose mass is 1,000 times as small as that of the lightest atom 
known, viz. that of Hydrogen. These are probably ejected in 
constant streams from the surface of the Sun, as they are in the 
so-called Cathode rays which can be experimented upon by electrical 
discharges in exhausted tubes. They may form centres of aggregation 
for gaseous or vaporous atoms, or for very minute particles of cosmic 
dust, similarly to the way in which the watery vapour which forms 
an ordinary cloud is condensed upon multitudes of fine particles 
of matter. On reaching a Comet these ions, and atoms, may help to 
form its tail; or, if they meet with any other negatively electrified 
particles, they would help to drive them into the tail, because two 
negatively charged bodies always repel one another. 

It is supposed that if such negative electrons, or ions, coming from 
the Sun, serve as centres of condensation, they may also, by entering 
the Comet’s head in increasing abundance as it approaches the Sun, 
help so much the more rapidly to condense the vapours rising from 
the nucleus, as to cause the Coma occasionally to contract (which it 
sometimes does), instead of expanding, as might upon first thoughts 
seem more probable, under the influence of the greater heat received. 
Possibly also upon entering the head, or Coma, they may meet 
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with larger obstructive particles, and in colliding cause electric dis- 
charges, the action of which is indicated by the frequent brightness 
of the hydro-carbon spectrum of the head. 

A further cause of tail-development may once more be found in 
the extra amount of heat which is received by that side of any 
particle in the Comet which is turned towards the Sun. From this a 
special emission of gases may take place on that side, the reaction 
due to which would drive the particles back by an effect similar to 
that by which a rocket is propelled. Some other kinds of gaseous 
repulsion may also act; while it is further possible that the ions from 
the Sun may exert an appreciable battering effect in the direction of 
their own movement, because of their numbers and their great 
speed. Nevertheless, after all, it is to the pressure of the Sun’s Light- 
Radiation that, as previously explained, by far the most important 
part of the work done in forming a Comet’s tail must be attributed. 

As to the illumination of the tail less is known. The polariscope 
proves much of it to be reflected Sunlight ; but all the action of the 
electrons and ions, and of such electric discharges as may take place 
and cause strong illumination in rarefied gases, together with the 
penetration of ultra-violet radiations, or of such as are generated 
by Uranium and Radium and their congeners, may well produce 
such fluorescence and luminescence, of various qualities, as shines 
forth in the beauty of the tail. 

It has, I believe,. been suggested, especially by the Swedish physicist 
Arrhenius, that electrons and ions may be ejected in unusual abun- 
dance where the Sun’s surface is strongly disturbed in the region of 
its well-known Spot-zones. The intensity of the process would in 
that case experience a notable increase in years of Sun-spot maxima. 
If so, there may be some reason for a supposition which has 
been put forward, but at present, I think, on a very slight 
foundation, that Comets have been rather more easily detected 
when Sun-spots have been numerous. Mr. Maunder has, however, 
recently published much more weighty reasons for believing that 
great rays of electro-magnetic influence, projected from special 
localities on the Sun, may sweep repeatedly across the Earth when 
any such part of the Solar surface is brought round from time to time 
by the Sun’s rotation on its axis. 

It may, therefore, be well to keep careful watch in case any decided 
and unexpected brightening of the light of a Comet may at any time 
be noticed (as in some instances has certainly been recorded), either 
when the brilliancy of one of short period varies in its successive 
visits, or at different times during any given appearance. It would 
be of the greatest possible interest if any such variations of brightness 
should be found to synchronise with any special indications of mag- 
netic emanations from the Sun; either connected with the abundance 
of its spots, or prominences; or due to such special discharges as 
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Mr. Maunder has indicated, from certain localised portions of its 
surface. If, moreover, a somewhat similar supposition be confirmed ; 
viz.—that the pressure of the Sun’s Light-Radiation, as well as the 
discharge of negatively electrified ions from its surface, is efficient in the 
formation of the vastly extended rays of its Corona; or even in the 
extension of the matter of the Zodiacal Light to about a hundred 
millions of miles from its surface ;—this will all more and more confirm 
the probability of the explanation, which I have endeavoured to 
elucidate in this article, of the extraordinarily vigorous repulsion 
and rapid formation of the tails of Comets. 

Very much more, however, still remains to be discovered. It is 
to be hoped that some great Comet may soon appear thoroughly well 
situated for observation. But, in any case, we may look forward 
with much expectation to the return of Halley’s in less than four 
years’ time. 


















































Meanwhile smaller Comets may supply useful information. 
They tell us, at any rate, that tail-phenomena may depend, not 
only on what occurs in the Comet itself, but also upon its meeting 
with currents of other matter which it would seem must be drifting, 
or circulating, in the Solar System, or possibly in all space. Such 
drifting matter may be in the form of Nebulosities of excessively 
small density and wide extent, such as from time to time may produce 
the wonderful brilliancy of a so-called New, or Temporary, Star, if it 
meet with and pass through one of them. 

Occasionally such sudden disruptive effects occur in the tail of 
a Comet, far away from its head (the most notable instance having 
been in the Comet of Brooks, on the 21st of October, 1893), as suggest 
that the delicate matter in the tail must have been torn asunder by its 
passage through some stream of nebulous, or other Cosmic, matter. 

Comets themselves may indeed be but denser aggregations of 
such matter, dating from an epoch anterior to that of the develop- 
ment of the Sun and its Planets as a separate system. Their 
movements and orbits indicate that they are gradually drawn by the 
Sun, it may be only temporarily, but in many cases permanently, 
within the confines of our system. The Sun, however, in its onward 
progress through space, attended by the Planets, does not encounter 
most Comets on the side of its advance, as it would if they 
were themselves moving equally in all directions in space. The 
elements of their movements, on the contrary, indicate that, although 
they may come to us from beyond what are generally considered to 
be the boundaries of our system, they are mostly drifting along with 
it. They are therefore possibly the remains of a condition of things 
which originally gave that drift both to them and to the matter out 
of which our own system was subsequently formed. 

This is an indication which once more increases the fascination of 
their study. But that fascination, felt for centuries past, has been 
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lately immensely enhanced, because their phenomena are at last being 
more and more successfully explained. This is due, as I have shown, 
to those recent researches into the ultimate constitution of matter 
and electricity, which are carrying us far behind the minute 
chemical atoms long supposed to form the boundary of our studies; 
so that we can now investigate the complex action of constituent 
electrons, or corpuscles as some name them, of far more extreme 
minuteness, vibrating and circling within the confines of each atom. 
We may almost hope that we are on the verge of some great 
generalisation which may explain the very nature of gravitation itself, 
or of those other mighty energies which, by the aid of the most minute 
conceivable entities, are now found to bridge over the vastest of 
distances, and to link us with the furthest realms of space and the 
remotest Stars and Nebule. It is because of the special relation of 
the phenomena of Comets to all this New Knowledge ; itis because we 
see within their huge confines the effects of transcendent energy upon 
matter in the most minute state of division ; it is because we find in 
them indications of the joint action of Light-Pressure, Electricity, and 
Radiations of every kind, that they afford to the physicist one of 
the most encouraging fields in which to test his newest and deepest 
theories and discoveries. They ‘ teach as well as shine.’ 


E. Lepager. 
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Tue first part of my duty, and the pleasantest, is to offer you, sir, my his 
sincere thanks for your kindness in suggesting that I should give a ar 
lecture before this large audience, and, still more, in consenting to = 
preside at it. For the title of the lecture the responsibility must rest = 
upon yourself, or upon my old friend Mr. Inagaki, who introduced me a 
to you. But to me it can be only a high privilege, if by any words of = 
mine upon English education—a subject, as you have said, not un- “ 
familiar to me—I can help, in however small a degree, to strengthen - 
the sympathy between your country and my own. For there is an ys 
entente cordiale in arts as well as in arms; and it may be that the d 
community of intellectual and moral ideals, if it can be realised, will F 
prove in the end not the least potent factor of a lasting international . 
alliance. t! 
I do not know, indeed, that we in England are apt to dwell so . 
much upon the ambition of becoming gentlemen as others may be . 
who look at the English educational system from outside. The true , 


gentleman is one who speaks and thinks as little as possible about 
gentility. The character of a gentleman is silently formed ; it is the 
product of many subtle and almost secret influences; and never, 
perhaps, is it so perfect as when it is unconscious. Yet Tennyson, the 
poet who is the typical exponent of so much that is truest and highest 
in modern English thought, says of the friend whom his love has 
immortalised that 
he bore without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman ; 


and what that friend was, all English youths, more or leas, aspire 
to be. 

You tell me, sir, that there is something in an English gentleman 
which has touched the imagination of Japan. If I am not wrong, the 









’ An address delivered in Tokio on the 12th of April, 1906, at the instance of the 
Minister of Education in Japan, Mr. Makino, who himself took the chair. It ought 
perhaps to be said that, as the address was not read from manuscript, it is here 
not verbally but substantially reproduced; and I have inserted in it two or three 
passages which were omitted, in order to save time, in the delivery. 
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Japanese students some time ago formed a society in the University 
of Cambridge, for the sole purpose of studying the character of an 
English gentleman. It does not perhaps altogether lend itself to 
imitation, except upon English soil and in the circumstances of 
English life. But you rightly hold that, such as it is, it is largely 
moulded by the public schools and the universities, and you wish me 
to speak chiefly of them. They are noble institutions, but they are 
not perfect. If it were necessary to criticise them in a single sentence 
I should say that they have generally proved more successful in the 
discipline of the character than in the cultivation of the intellect. 
But it remains true that the British Empire in its magnitude and 
importance is, and has long been, a commanding fact in human 
history ; that, with many faults and not a few stains, it has yet been 
singularly successful in producing administrators of high character 
and capacity; and that most of them, or many, have traced the 
secret of their lives to the lessons which they learnt, or perhaps more 
truly to the spirit which they acquired, when they were still young, 
in the schools and colleges of Great Britain. A famous English 
statesman, Mr. Canning, once used these words: ‘ Foreigners often 
ask by what means an uninterrupted succession of men, qualified more 
or less eminently for the performance of parliamentary and official 
duties, is secured. First, I answer (with the prejudices perhaps of 
Eton and Oxford) that we owe it to our system of public schools and 
universities. From these institutions is derived (in the language of 
the prayer of our collegiate churches) “a due supply of men fitted to 
serve their country in Church and State.” It is in her public schools 
and universities that the youth of England are, by a discipline which 
shallow judgments have sometimes attempted to undervalue, prepared 
for the duties of public life.’ 

It is not possible for me, within the limits of a single lecture, to 
examine in much detail the English type or types of scholastic and 
academical education. Neither the universities nor the public schools 
are all of one kind. Some universities are ancient, others are modern. 
In the former the students reside, for a shorter or longer portion of the 
year, away from their homes in small societies which are called colleges, 
or, if not in colleges, still under the special care of authorities belonging 
to the university. Jn the latter they generally live at home; the 
university is a local institution, and its office is not so much social 
or moral or spiritual as purely intellectual. But, even where uni- 
versities are national, and students come to them from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and, indeed, of the Empire, they may be widely 
different, as Oxford and Cambridge differ from the Scotch universities. 
I may pretty safely assume, however, that when the training of 
an English gentleman is in question, it is the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge which are recognised as exercising a paramount 
influence among universities upon the national character; and it 
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happens that these are the universities which are best known 
to me. 

Similarly the public schools may be divided into several classes, 
but chiefly into two. These are day schools, where the boys live at 
home with their parents, and spend only certain hours, but no more, 
a day under the immediate control of their masters. But the best- 
known schools are boarding schools ; in these the boys live away from 
their homes for the greater part of the year, congregated in houses, as 
undergraduates are in colleges, and guided and governed, in all the 
various aspects of their lives, by masters who do for them what would 
in natural or normal circumstances be done by their parents. There 
are also schools in which the boys are partly boarders and partly day 
boys. One who has been concerned, as I have been, with schools 
of different kinds will not be disposed to argue that all the advantage 
lies with any one kind. But it is the boarding schools which are the 
peculiarly characteristic features of the English educational system. 
They do not, as the day schools do, find a close parallel in the schools 
of other European countries. Every such public school, indeed, has an 
individuality of its own. The Government exercises, or has exer- 
cised, so slight a control upon the schools that they have developed, 
for good or for evil, each upon its own special lines. The pupils of 
each school are distinguished by certain broad qualities which unite 
them, despite all differences of rank and age, to one another, and part 
them off from the pupils of all other schools. An Etonian, a Harrovian, a 
Wykehamist, a Rugbcian—each represents a certain type of character. 
My own experience of the great boarding schools has been principally 
drawn from two, but these are perhaps the greatest of them all— 
Eton and Harrow ; in one I lived as a boy, in the other as a master ; 
and as no other schools have done more, or perhaps so much, for the 
formation of the character exhibited now for several centuries by the 
statesmen, administrators, and reformers, the men of action and, 
although in less degree, the men of thought, who have created or 
dignified the Empire, you will forgive me if I derive my remarks, not 
indeed solely, but chiefly, from these two schools. 

Between the universities, indeed, and the public schools, no com- 
parison is possible. The universities enjoy an intellectual distinction 
to which the schools make no pretence. Oxford and Cambridge 
have been for centuries the homes of famous discoverers, scholars, 
and teachers, whose names are household words wherever learning is 
held in honour throughout the world. But it is not improbable that 
there is nobody in this room who can recall the name of any English 
schoolmaster, living or dead, unless it be that of Dr. Arnold, the head- 
master of Rugby, whose portrait is drawn in the pages of Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays, or possibly that of Mr. Thring, the headmaster of Upping- 
ham, who had the honour, I think, of educating his Excellency the 
British Ambassador, Sir Claude Macdonald. But upon the character 
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of English gentlemen the influence of the public schools seems to be 
even greater than that of the universities. There are several reasons 
why it should be so. Practically the whole governing class of English- 
men is educated in the public schools. But it is only a fraction of 
public school boys who matriculate at the universities. A boy spends 
four or five years, and those the most impressionable years of his life, 
from thirteen to eighteen or nineteen, at his public school. If he goes 
to the university, the years which he spends there are usually not more 
than three. Again, while he passes only half of each year as a resident 
at his university, the other half being vacation, when he may be, and 
generally is, away from college, he passes two-thirds of each year during 
his school life at his public school. Still more important is the fact 
that a boy at school is subject to a personal authority closer and 
stronger than any which he experiences in his university or his college. 

Thus it is, probably, that Englishmen have in general felt a deeper 
affection for their schools than for their universities. I do not forget 
that a good many notable men, like Lord Macaulay, have been warmly 
attached throughout life to their colleges at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Such men have, often, not passed through public schools. But the 
history of the great English public schools is replete with instances 
of the affectionate and even passionate feeling shown by illustrious 
Englishmen for the places in which they had spent the golden days of 
boyhood. Gray’s Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College ; Byron’s 
Lines Written Beneath an Elm in the Churchyard at Harrow, are known 
to all students of English literature. But will you let me cite what 
has always seemed to me the most beautiful example of patriotic 
devotion toa school ? The Marquis Wellesley, the elder brother of the 
great Duke of Wellington, received his educationat Eton. He became 
there almost the ideal of a scholar and a gentleman. After a life of 
noble service to the State in various offices, he attained that supreme 
position in the British Empire, the Governor-Generalship of India. 
But he never forgot his old school. From the banks of the Ganges 
he would correspond, upon points of classical learning, with his tutor 
at Eton. To serve Eton was the ambition—the inspiration—of his 
life. He prayed to be buried at Eton ; and there, in the college chapel, 
he lies now at rest, and upon his monument are graven the exquisite 
Latin verses which he wrote for his own epitaph in the desire of ex- 
pressing his sense of indebtedness to the school which had wrought 
its spell upon his life. 

If, then, in this lecture I seem to dwell more upon the public 
schools than upon the universities, as formative influences in the 
character of an English gentleman, the reason is not only that I know 
them better and have spent a longer time in them ; it is that I believe 
them to have played a larger historical part in making English gentle- 
men to be such as they are. But as touching the formation of 
character there is no broad difference between the universities and the 
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public schools ; they aim at the same end, and they seek to attain it 
by much the same means; they are largely interdependent ; and the 
youth who passes from school to college, although he enters upon a 
liberty which has hitherto been strange to him, is conscious of no 
such moral shock as would necessarily occur if his new life were 
wholly alien from the old. 

It is true, alike of a university and of a public school, that he who 
is admitted to one or the other becomes at once a member of a society. 
He does not stand alone. He occupies a position in which his actions 
affect others, and the actions of others affect him. He becomes 
participant, as others are, not only in the credit, but, if need be, in 
the misfortune or disgrace of the body to which he and they belong. 
So, too, his own conduct in turn affects that body. If he does well, 
his good deeds reflect honour upon his university or his school. But 
if he commits any flagrant violation of the moral law upon which the 
society depends, then his punishment is to be struck off the roll of 
membership, to be degraded or expelled, and to go out into the world 
as one who has proved himself unworthy of incorporation in a com- 
munity of honourable gentlemen. There is a well-known story that 
Dr. Arnold, on an occasion when some gross evil had displayed itself 
at Rugby, and he had been compelled to send away several boys, 
exclaimed in the presence of all the school : ‘It is not necessary that 
this should be a school of three hundred, or one hundred, or of fifty 
boys ; but it ¢s necessary that it should be a school of Christian gentle- 
men.’ By my own experience [ know how keenly boys, and their 
parents too, feel the pain of their enforced removal from the society 
of a public school. Yes, and I know, too, what pains they will some- 
times take in after life to regain the honourable position from which 
they have fallen in the eyes of the school. 

As regards the training of an English gentleman, you will not, I 
think, feel surprise if I put as the first lesson to be learnt at a public 
school—obedience. The philosopher Aristotle remarked long ago that 
no one can be qualified to command but he who has already been 
taught to obey. To be equally capable of exercising authority and of 
submitting to it was the ancient Greek educational ideal. A good 
schoolmaster, like a wise parent, expects absolute, unhesitating 
obedience from the child. He issues his orders ; he does not, and in 
the nature of the case he cannot, explain his reasons. If he argues 
with his pupils, he is lost. I am not sure that this principle of action 
is good for the master. But beyond doubt it is good for the pupil. 
It inculeates that sovereign consciousness of duty which elevates 
public life. ‘ England expects’—or, as the better original word was, 
‘confides ’"—‘ that every man will do his duty,’ was, as you know, 
Nelson’s signal at Trafalgar. The English boy learns at school, the 
English undergraduate learris at college, that, when once the path 
of duty is seen to be plain, he must choose it unquestionably and 
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unhesitatingly, he must never shirk it, must never depart from it, but, 
at all costs, must follow it to the end. I do not say this lesson is not 
equally well taught elsewhere than in the public schools of England. 
It is a principle magnificently illustrated in the recent history of your 
own nation. I say only that English gentlemen learn it, and learn 
it in the universities, and still more in the public s»hools. 


Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred. 


The first element in all noble character, and therefore in the character 
of an English gentleman, is obedience. 

When a boy goes to school in England, -” comes under the influ- 
ence of his masters and also of his schoolfellows. It is this double 
influence which shapes his character. Nor is the same double influ- 
ence wanting in the university ; but there it is somewhat less powerful. 

As a rule, it is characteristic of English education that, while a 
boy or a youth in his intellectual training passes freely from one 
teacher to another, from one lecturer to another, there is one person 
who is charged with his moral training throughout the whole period 
of his life at school or at college. That person is often, but not always, 
called a tutor. It is his business to study his pupil’s idiosyncrasy, 
to watch and to guide him, to draw out what is best in him, and, if 
need be, to protect him against misunderstanding and punishment. 
The tutor in a public school enjoys a unique responsibility. He 
stands in relation to a boy’s whole composite nature—to his body and 
mind and spirit. He looks after his physical, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual welfare. He is to him, or is supposed to be, all that a 
parent, when the boy is at home, may be and ought to be. No pro- 
fession, perhaps, makes a larger demand upon tact or insight or 
sympathy ; for there is no profession in which a good and virtuous 
man may do so much harm, by mere faults of judgment, as the educa- 
tional. 

The schoolmaster begins, as I have said, by exacting obedience. 
But he will never be a first-rate schoolmaster if he stops there. Not 
authority alone, but sympathy, is the secret of his success. He must 
study individual character. He must not treat all natures alike. 
He must know when to draw in the reins of discipline, and when to 
relax them. He must aim at winning not only the obedience but the 
loyalty of his pupils. And the great agent in the creation of a loyal 
temper is trust. To read boys’ letters, to listen to their conversation, 
to practise what is called espionage upon their movements would in 

English eyes be an unpardonable offence. I have heard of a school- 
master who was suspected—wrongly, I hope and believe—of trying to 
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watch his pupils at play through a telescope, but it was long before 
they forgave him. There is a curious unwritten code of honour 
determining the proper relation of masters and boys in the public 
schools. For example, a master must not question one boy about 
others, nor must he question a boy about himself, or, if he asks a boy 
whether he has done a thing or not, he must not punish him for doing 
it ; he must not (unless in certain extreme instances) use the evidence 
of servants against boys; for all such behaviour would undermine 
confidence. He must be just; boys will pardon rudeness and harsh- 
ness, but never injustice ; a master may be a ‘beast,’ as was said of 
one of the most famous of English schoolmasters, and if he is ‘a just 
beast’ he will be honoured and admired; but let him once make 
favourites, let him treat one boy with greater partiality than others, 
and he will never win—he will never deserve to win—respect. Above 
all, he must accept a boy’s word. If a boy says that a thing is so, it 
is so ; the master unhesitatingly believes him. It is better, far better, 
that a boy, who is base enough to tell a lie, should now and then 
escape punishment than that there should be an atmosphere of dis- 
trust between master and boys. The public opinion of a school 
emphatically condemns the boy who tells a lie. It responds at once 
to a master’s generous trust in a boy’s word. Dean Stanley, the 
biographer of Dr. Arnold, relates how he would stop boys from trying 
to prove the truth of their words, telling them, ‘If you say so, that is 
quite enough—of course I believe your word ;’ and he adds, ‘ There 
grew up in consequence a general feeling that “ it was a shame to tell 
Arnold a lie—he always believes one.” ’ 

It is impossible to overrate the moral value of the assumption, 
freely and not unreasonably made in the public schools, that an 
English gentleman will never tell a lie. If ‘the word of an English- 
man’ possesses, as I think it does (and long may it possess !), a signal 
value all the world over, if it is readily trusted, just because the 
speaker is an Englishman, by the various races of mankind within 
and beyond the limits of the British Empire, the honour attaching 
to that word is in some sense the product of the education which 
Englishmen receive in their public schools and universities. 

I have said that a master must be just. Justice is the quality 
most highly admired by boys in masters. English boys are strangely 
indignant at any real or supposed injustice which is done to them. 
But when they are justly treated, then, if they do wrong and are 
found out by legitimate means in doing it, they not only consent but 
expect to be punished. It is probably known to you that in the 
public schools the punishment is sometimes corporal. I do not 
defend such punishment; neither do I deprecate it. It is a recog- 
nised part of English education. To English thought the humiliation 
seems to lie not in the punishment, but in the wrong-doing which 
deserves it. Perhaps one who has inflicted this kind of punishment 
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as often as I have is not altogether an unprejudiced judge of it. But 
about corporal punishment in England, two curious facts lie beyond 
dispute. One is that, while the working class and the lower middle 
class dislike and resent it, and will not in general allow their children 
to undergo it, the aristocracy tolerate it without complaint. The 
time is coming, one might assert paradoxically, wien it will be im- 
possible to flog anybody but the son of a peer. And the other fact 
is that public school boys have often felt a special affection for the 
masters who have punished them most. In Westminster Abbey 
stand side by side the tombs of a master and his pupil. The master 
was Dr. Busby, who was headmaster of Westminster School for so 
long a time as fifty-eight years. Nobody ever flogged so many boys 
as he. The pupil was the theologian, Dr. South. It is told—I am 
not sure the story is true—that, when South came as a small boy 
to Westminster, Busby greeted him with the ominous words ;: ‘I see 
great talents in that sulky little boy, and my rod shall bring them 
out.’ If so, he was no doubt as good as his word. But when South 
lay upon his deathbed, it was his last prayer to be buried at his 
old master’s feet; and the master and the pupil now rest side by 
side. 

I have been trying to show you how an English educator seeks 
to affect the lives and the characters of his pupils. He may make 
many mistakes. But in intention he aims at the two noblest ends 
which can be anywhere or at any time proposed to human effort— 
the encouragement of virtue, and the diffusion of knowledge. His 
influence is largely personal. It is what he is, rather than what he 
teaches, that tells upon the young. Such as he is, they naturally 
tend to be. But the object of his whole teaching and his whole 
example, whether at school or in the university, is to make them 
feel that they are members of a great society, and that a society con- 
stituted upon an indissoluble moral basis ; in a word, it is to impress 
upon them the dignity of learning, but the yet higher dignity of 
character. 

But it is probable that, in the formation of character, a boy’s 
schoolfellows exercise a stronger influence than any teachers; for 
they create the public opinion which is, as it were, the atmosphere 
of his life, and public opinion is the greatest force in the world of 
school. The rules which boys make for each other, even in matters 
so unimportant as dress, are often more stringent than any rules 
which masters make for them. One of the greatest difficulties in 
the education of the young is to inculcate an originality which will 
not be afraid to depart from the conventional standard of right and 
wrong. Originality is not always good, nor is convention necessarily 
bad ; but without originality there can be no progress. 

Public opinion, as it exists among the youth of England in 
schools and colleges, is not, indeed, free from curious eccentricities 
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or limitations ; but upon the whole it is sound, and it is strong. At 
all events, it sustains the ideal to which English gentlemen aspire. 

If an English schoolboy could be asked what is the moral quality 
which he appreciates most highly, whether in masters or boys, he 
would probably answer that while in masters it is justice (as I have 
already suggested), in boys it is courage. English boys admire one 
who is brave. But it is physical courage which chiefly evokes their 
admiration. They hold that a young Englishman should do his 
duty gallantly, however unwelcome it may be, should bear pain 
unflinchingly, should volunteer for difficult and dangerous service, 
and should face the hardships of life with a smile. They are im- 
patient, nay, contemptuous of the signs of emotion, especially of 
tears. They honour ‘pluck,’ as it is called. Such a story as that 
Nelson in his boyhood said, ‘What is fear? I never saw fear,’ 
inspires their enthusiasm. They hate cowardice—i.e. physical 
cowardice. I wish it were possible to say that they equally hate 
what Milton calls ‘ the cowardice of doing wrong.’ 

Then there is among English boys, and not less among young 
Englishmen generally, a binding sense of honour. ‘Honour’ is a 
word which comes home to English hearts. Sometimes when I have 
been upon my travels I have inquired if the Oriental languages pos- 
sessed an equivalent word for ‘honour.’ Your own word Bushido 
comes nearest to it. It would not become me, as a stranger in Japan, 
to examine the precise moral significance of a word so delicate as 
Bushido. But the English ‘honour’ implies, among other things, 
that a person must speak the truth, that he must not take advantage 
of his neighbour’s ignorance or weakness, that he must think less of 
himself than of his cause, and that he must avoid, as if it were a 
stain upon his shield, whatever is or tends to be mean, low, shabby, 
or ungentlemanly. In nothing perhaps is the character of a gentle- 
man more strikingly seen than in his sensitive shrinking from a breach 
of trust. You will not mind my referring again to the illustrious 
name of Nelson. When he was a boy his father sent him on horse- 
back to school at some distance from his home, telling him and his 
brother, as there was deep snow upon the ground, that he would 
leave it to their honour to go on or come back. The road was diffi- 
cult and dangerous, but Nelson refused to turn back. ‘We must go 
on,’ he said. ‘Remember, brother, it was left to our honour.’ 

A man’s sense of honour, the consciousness of his obligation to do 
all and more than all that can be rightly expected of him, is a con- 
spicuous feature in noble English character. It is the distinguishing 
mark of a gentleman. To violate it is, in common parlance, ‘ bad form.’ 

You will not think I claim this feature for my countrymen alone. 
It may be as prominent in Japan as in Great Britain. All I say is, 
that without the absolute personal trustworthiness, without the 
chivalrous code of honour which raises acts of grace or courtesy into 
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duties, no people nor any individual can attain the supreme beauty 
and dignity of the moral life. 

The universities and the public schools render yet another service 
to the nation by fostering a broad sympathetic spirit among different 
classes. They are the most democratic places in the world ; they are 
almost wholly free from snobbishness. In them a youth is taken for 
what he is worth in himself, without regard to rank, or wealth, or 
antecedents. The spirit prevailing in them is liberal and tolerant. 
Nor is it possible that boys or men, differing in social position or 
political sympathy or religious opinion, should be educated side by 
side in the same school and boarding-house, or in the same college, 
without learning something of the conciliation, the ‘ give and take,’ 
the spirit of compromise, the disposition to look for points of agree- 
ment amidst divergences, which are among the best features of English 
public life. For a salutary lesson, such as the young need ever to 
learn, as it touches one side of gentlemanly conduct, is how to get 
on, not only with those with whom one agrees, but with those from 
whom one differs; and the universities and public schools, by their 
catholic spirit, emphasise that lesson. 

There is something more. Not tolerance only, but generosity, is 
an attribute of high character. The young are naturally generous. 
They are free from malice and rancour. They take pleasure in each 
other’s successes ; even the vanquished can freely congratulate the 
victors. Time was when the public schools were defaced by cruelty, 
as T'om Brown’s Schooldays shows. But they are changed, or are 
fast changing. In my thirteen years at Harrow, I was never once 
called upon to deal with a serious case of bullying. Towards physical 
infirmity, if it be nobly borne, boys are sympathetic. They appreciate 
the high temper which bravely fights against difficulties. Weakness, 
especially in womanhood, constitutes an irresistible claim upon their 
help. The age of chivalry is not dead. The appeal to the generous 
instincts of youth never fails. 

It may be that the character of a gentleman is not often seen in 
its perfection. So Thackeray says; but he recognises what it is. 
‘Which of us can point out many such in his circle—men whose 
aims are generous, whose truth is constant, and not only constant in 
its kind, but elevated in its degree ; whose want of meanness makes 
them simple ; who can look the world honestly in the face, with an 
equal manly sympathy for the great and the small ?’ 

At all events, to produce the character of a gentleman is the 
object set before the universities and public schools in England. 
Nor can that character wholly fail, where courage, honour, and a 
tolerant and generous spirit are freely preached and not infrequently 
displayed. 

The influence of boys upon other boys is great, as I have said, 
but never is it so great as when the older and higher boys are 
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entrusted with a disciplinary power over their schoolfellows. Such 
boys are known as prefects, or prepostors, or monitors. They are 
few in number (perhaps a dozen or twenty at the most in a school 
of six hundred boys), but they are the intellectual and moral élite 
of the school. They enjoy certain privileges, and in return for them 
they are held to be largely responsible for the good order and the good 
conduct of the junior boys. They render a service of conspicuous value. 
For where trustfulness is the law of school life, there must be wrong 
incidents which a master does not and cannot know, and which it 
is better that he should not know; but the boys know them, and if 
they are disposed and empowered to put them down, their authority 
is more potent than his. My experience has shown me that, where 
a healthy confidential relation exists between a master and his leading 
boys, he need not fear the prevalence—I do not mean that he can 
feel safe against the occasional existence—of the most dangerous 
moral evils in a school. It is clear, too, that the prefectorial, or 
prepostorial, or monitorial system (call it by what name one may), 
through the delicate relation in which the leading boys stand alike 
to their masters and to their schoolfellows, is peculiarly fitted to 
prepare them for the honourable exercise of the governing function 
in manhood. 

The life of a university or of a public school naturally divides 
itself into two parts; it comprises the hours of instruction and the 
hours of recreation, or, in other words, lessons and games. You 
will not, I hope, suspect me of forgetting the superior dignity which 
intrinsically attaches to the cultivation of the mind over any possible 
graces of the body. Upon this superiority it is the educator’s duty 
to dwell in season and out of season. But I am speaking of the 
character of a gentleman; and when the athletic games of English 
youth are considered in their reference not to physical energy but to 
moral worth, it would seem that they possess an even higher value 
than intellectual studies. For learning, however excellent in itself, 
does not afford much necessary scope for such virtues as promptitude, 
resource, honour, co-operation, and unselfishness ; but these are the 
soul of English games. 

Of the intellectual education given in the universities and public 
schools I need perhaps say no more than that it is mainly linguistic 
and scientific. To either part of it a proper value belongs. In the 
study of science—if, indeed, science be taken to mean not only the 
so-called natural sciences, or the investigation of the properties and 
resources of the physical world, but, as it strictly should mean, all 
forms of exact observation and reflection—the young mind is taught 
to appreciate the nature of truth, to distinguish fact from theory, and 
to realise—as is, indeed, the primary condition of knowledge—what 
can and what cannot be said to be proved. But the fault of exact 
science as an educational instrument is that it is exact; it largely 
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deals with certainties rather than probabilities, it can establish its 
results beyond dispute. And this is true of mathematics pre-eminently, 
but in a less degree of all the experimental sciences. But human 
life is not made up of certainties. Such questions as arise in it can 
seldom, if ever, be settled absolutely ; they demand the balance of 
opposing considerations, and if the balance upon the whole inclines 
one way, it might easily, in the majority of cases, incline the other. 
The reason why language is perhaps the supreme instrument of 
culture, why it disciplines the mind, as nothing else can, for the pur- 
poses of life, is that, as being itself a human product, it offers problems 
which are not absolutely determinable, but evoke and exercise the 
same balanced judgment as is needed in the daily affairs of life. 

But both elements, the linguistic and the scientific, find a natural 
place in education ; both tend to the strengthening and quickening 
of the mental faculties ; and the best educator is he who makes the 
truest proportionate use of them. And if, apart from the actual 
training of the intellect, he can stamp upon his pupils’ hearts the 
deep conviction that it is the attainment or even the pursuit, and 
not the reward, of knowledge which is man’s true glory, if he can 
bring home to them the immensity of the triumphs which have been 
won for all mankind by the humble, patient, self-sacrificing labours 
of a number of devoted students, who have loved truth as a pearl 
of great price, and in the search for it have gladly borne neglect, 
reproach, contumely, persecution, and even death, he will send them 
out into the world with a largeness of view and a breadth of sympathy 
which are the attributes, as they are the guarantees, of noble character. 

But it is here, I think, that in the training of an English gentle- 
man, whether at school or at college, the games are more important 
than the studies. You will understand that I speak of the games, 
not as physical exercises, but as moral disciplines.- At all events, 
there is in English education nothing on the intellectual side which 
distinguishes it from the education of other Western countries ; but 
on the athletic side there is something that is unique. 

It has often struck me that the English language is a witness of 
the interest and importance attaching to sport or sports in English 
life ; for the language is full of phrases and figures drawn from games. 
I do not know how far foreigners, in learning the English language, 
appreciate them ; but the following will serve as illustrations. 

To ‘play up,’ to ‘play the game,’ to ‘ play an uphill game,’ to 
‘ pull together,’ to ‘ play with a straight bat,’ to ‘follow up,’ to ‘ be 
in at the death,’ ‘fair play,’ ‘foul play,’ ‘ a sportsmanlike spirit,’ ‘ the 
game is never lost till it is won —these and a score of other expres- 
sions which might be quoted are freely taken from the games and 
sports of English life. 

It would ill become me to decide how far the interest in games, 
which is common in England, extends to Japan. Since I have been 
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here, I have watched a game of football, or something like a game of 
football, being played in one of your public parks. And when I was 
in India it occurred to me more than once that the throng of natives 
who would look on at a game of cricket, and still more of football, 
in the Maidan at Calcutta, whether the players were Englishmen or 
Indians, held out the hope of a new bond of sympathy between the 
governing class and the governed in the Indian Empire. 

Let me try to indicate some of the lessons which the youth of 
England learn from their games ; for not in the public schools only, 
but in the universities, the games, and especially cricket, football, 
and rowing, excite much interest—more, it is sometimes thought, 
than is suitable to places of education. 

Among these lessons the first is fairness. So essential is it, that 
in public life if a person does what is not altogether straight or upright, 
he is said ‘ not to play the game.’ For to games a gentlemanly spirit 
is essential. No game can be properly played if the players con- 
descend to sharp practice, if they take advantage one of another, 
if they condescend to underhand tricks, or even if they insist upon the 
letter, as against the spirit, of the rules under which the game is 
played. Cheating at cards is said to be the one offence which is never 
pardoned in English society. But in all games unfairness is un- 
pardonable. It is destructive of the confidence upon which games 
depend. . It is fatal to honourable sport. And the absolute fairness 
required of the players in games is equally requisite in the umpires. 
They, too, must be above suspicion. It must not enter into the 
heads of the friendly antagonists who compete for victory in the 
games that an umpire could ever give a decision which is not strictly 
conscientious, or that his decision, when it is given, is open to dispute. 
The implicit obedience to the umpire in games is not the least salutary 
lesson which boys and young men learn by playing them. It pre- 
pares them for the obedience which they must yield in after life to the 
umpires who preside over great assemblies, and notably to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. There is some reason, it is said, to fear 
that members of the House of Commons are in danger of forgetting 
the spirit of fair play ; I do not indeed know that it is so; but I do 
know that as little as cricket or football can the game of politics be 
properly played, if the honourable temper characteristic of it is wanting. 
It is impossible to frame such rules as will prevent persons who are not 
gentlemen from doing ungentlemanly things. But if public men in 
England should ever need to be taught again what is the true temper 
of conducting affairs both public and private, they may learn it from 
the games as played, where it is customary to play them with the 
smallest alloy of cheating or gambling, in the public schools and 
universities. That temper has lately been called by a distinguished 
athlete, Mr. C. B. Fry, the English Bushido. I do not doubt—nay, 
I know—that you in Japan appreciate and exemplify it. You have 
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acquired it by other—perhaps better—means than we have. But 
Englishmen, to whom it is as the breath of their nostrils, have to a 
great extent discovered its secret and its value through their games. 

May I not add, ere I leave this part of my subject, that, if there 
is one lesson which the world needs to learn, and for all I know may 
learn fully or partly in the present century, it is how great the blessing 
would be if civilised nations would come to treat each other with 
the candour, the good faith, the generous confidence with which 
gentlemen treat each other in private life ? 

Again, the games which Englishmen play are schools of nerve. 
It is not perhaps necessary to assure you that my countrymen, in 
spite of their many acknowledged virtues, which I am not likely to 
deny or to depreciate, are not the most modest race in the world. 
They tell you that ‘ Englishmen never know when they are beaten,’ 
as though no other race had ever stood up against heavy odds. In 
the light of recent events you may surely dispute the palm of valour 
with any nation. Yet games serve a useful purpose in England, as 
training the nerves. Young Englishmen are taught in them not to 
lose head or heart. It has often been a pleasure to me to see how 
boys of seventeen or eighteen years or even younger, who had lived 
lives far away from the glare of publicity, would take their places 
with quiet modesty to represent the school at cricket before a crowd 
numbering fifteen or twenty thousand people, and would then go back, 
as if it were the most natural thing in the world, to their old simple 
obscure routine of scholastic duties. The spirit which ‘ plays an uphill 
game’ to the last, and sometimes ‘ pulls the match out of the fire,’ 
as the phrase is, in circumstances apparently hopeless, is a splendid 
feature of character. There are thrilling moments in games—moments 
when everything turns upon the resolution of one player—and there 
are such moments in war, or politics, or human life. It may well be 
hoped that he who has not failed in the one will not fail in the others ; 
for the power of quick decision is one of the greatest human acquire- 
ments. According to my experience of life, it is often more important 
that a decision should be made than that the decision so made should 
be the best possible. ‘Opportunity,’ as the proverb says, ‘is bald 
at the back of her head.’ To seize the fleeting opportunity when it 
comes, and to make the best use of it, is a lesson of high value in 
life. For lost chances seldom recur; and mistakes, even single 
mistakes, are hard, and perhaps impossible, to retrieve, as in life, so 
also in games. It is thus too that games are a useful discipline for 
life. 

But there are other and still higher lessons to be learnt in games. 
The spirit of subordination and co-operation, the complete authority, 
the ready obedience, the self-respect and self-sacrifice of the playing- 
field exter largely into life. If a boy will yield up his coveted place 
in the Eleven to one whom he recognises as a better player than 
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himself, or if he will throw away the chance of personal distinction in 
order that another may distinguish himself, if he shows modesty in 
success or fortitude in defeat—has he not learnt something which 
will help him to be a nobler citizen? There is no cricketer worthy of 
the name, be he boy or man, who does not think more of the Eleven 
than of himself, and who would not be glad to sacrifice himself if he 
could so win the victory for his side. Nay, the true sportsman, the 
true gentleman, will be careful, at whatever cost, to let others have 
the credit rather than himself. He will, if need be, take the second 
place, and not the first, as that noble English soldier, Sir James 
Outram, did in the Indian Mutiny, when he generously surrendered 
to his junior officer, Sir Henry Havelock, the honour of relieving 
Lucknow, and himself served in a civil capacity under him. 

All these are qualities, and others like them, tending to produce 
what I may perhaps claim as a characteristic of the British race— 
the power of government; for it is a quality which the race has 
exhibited in relation to subject peoples at many periods of English 
history in the many regions of the world where the flag of England 
flies. From India alone it were possible to draw a hundred instances. 
Englishmen in India have not perhaps won the affection of the native 
population. They have been trusted, but they have not always been 
liked. Yet they have evinced a high administrative capacity. There 
are parts of India where two or three Englishmen by their mere 
presence maintain order through vast tracts of country. Their rule 
is as beneficial as it is efficacious. I remember visiting a part of 
Rajpootana where one official—a youth whose years cannot much 
have exceeded twenty-five—was administering famine relief single- 
handed toa million of starving people ; his superiors had died or were 
invalided, and he stood alone face to face with such a task. But 
he did not falter, he did not fail, he saved the people from death. 

If my country owes a peculiar debt of gratitude to any of her sons, 
it is to those officials, whether military or civil, who in far parts of 
the world have, often in spite of neglect, and sometimes of discourage- 
ment, sustained the honour of the Empire. I do not think I say too 
much if I profess that one who has received the education of an English 
gentleman will not wholly fail, however tight the place may be in which 
he finds himself, however serious the difficulties to be overcome. 
When he is put down in the face of duty, he will not lose heart or 
head, he will know what to do, and he will do it. It is this reserve 
power lying hidden in the British race which is, I think, the hope of 
the Empire. 

But let me come back once more to the universities and the public 
schools. 

There is a certain sympathy, not the less influential because 
indefinable, a sort of Freemasonry (if I may use a telling English 
expression) among all the members of the same school or college, or 
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even the same university. To have been educated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and still more at Eton or Harrow, is a bond of union with all 
who have been educated there. All the world over, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, Etonians and Harrovians, are knit together by strong and 
sacred memories. It has been my fortune in various distant parts 
of the world to attend dinners and meetings connected with the 
public schools of which I am a member; and if ever a man living 
far from home finds himself in difficult circumstances, he may turn 
for sympathy and help, with an almost certain hope of receiving it, 
to men to whom he can address an appeal in the name of their common 
Alma Mater. 

It has sometimes happened that the old association of school or 
college has been a strength to Englishmen charged with an onerous 
and even perilous responsibility. Not many years ago, in the most 
troublous days of Ireland, that unfortunate country which seems to 
be at once nearest to and farthest from the heart of the Dritish 
Empire, the three men who were called to bear the chief burden of 
Irish administration had all been schoolfellows at Harrow. In still 
more recent days, the Viceroy, or Governor-General, of India, and the 
Governors of Bombay and Madras, were men who had all received their 
education, not only in the same school, but, I think, at the same time 
in the same house at Eton. 

Can it be wrong for me, then, at this point, to insist upon the 
friendships of school and college as forming not only a charm no less 
enduring than delightful in the personal life, but a strong element in 
the elevation of character? Nobody who has spent a part of his 
life at school or college will fail to appreciate afterwards what he owes 
to noble friendships there begun. He will know something at least of 
the admiring gratitude which led a distinguished Englishman long 
ago to desire that he might be simply described in his epitaph as having 
been ‘ the friend of Sir Philip Sidney.’ 

It is difficult for me, in addressing any but a British audience, to 
express in adequate words how the varied associations of school life 
tend to create what I can only call a feeling of School patriotism. 
The thought of the school becomes an inspiring motive in life. As 
the descendant of a noble family, so the member of a famous school 
is lifted above himself by his inherited associations. He shrinks from 
all that is lowering, he aspires to all that is honest and of good report, 
for the sake of the school which he loves. It is well then that in the 
public schools, and to some extent also in the colleges at the universities, 
the sense of historical continuity should be constantly brought before 
the minds of the young. There is perhaps an annual commemoration 
of benefactors. Eminent members of the school, when they come back 
to the place of their education, are welcomed with signal honour. 
When one of them attains a high distinction, a holiday is granted to 
his successors in the school. When one of them passes to his rest, 
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his memory is honoured by the tolling of the school bell or by some 
reference to his life in the chapel or the speech-room. 

Let me illustrate this obligation of nobility—this ennobling influ- 
ence of school-life upon Englishmen—by reference to one of those 
songs which, in not a few schools, but pre-eminently at Harrow, have 
been written and set to music, to serve like national airs in inspiring 
or quickening lofty sentiments. At Harrow, when the boys are called 
over, each of them as he passes the master signifies his presence by 
the simple words, ‘ Here, sir.’ One of my late colleagues, a richly 
gifted master, who is now lost to the school, has chosen these words 
as the motto of a song in which the boys are taught that, whenever 
duty calls them, be it to effort, or suffering, or even to death, they 
must not flinch, but must meet it, gladly and cheerfully, with the 
familiar words of their school-life, ‘ Here, sir,’ on their lips. It was 
in such a spirit as this that the young Etonian soldier at Laing’s Nek 
in Natal, breathing the prayer Floreat Etona, ‘May Eton flourish!’ 
laid down his life. 

And now I can bring this lengthy lecture to an end. 

Education, whether in Great Britain or in Japan, is all preparatory 
to after-life. The test of an educational system is not what the pupils 
are, or how they acquit themselves at fifteen or nineteen or twenty-two 
or twenty-five years of age, but how they behave as men in private 
and public affairs. So to discipline them that they may do well in 
the battle of life is the end of all teaching. Apart, then, from the 
general linguistic and scientific curriculum of the schools and universi- 
ties there are various subjects, such as the history of the nation, the 
growth of the Empire, the worth of imperial sentiment, the relation 
of labour and capital, the sense of public duty, and even the art of 
public speaking, which are or ought to be studied by all Englishmen. 
In late years there has been an effort to quicken the sense of civic 
duty by familiarising the young in some degree with the aspects of 
practical philanthropy. Many public schools and colleges have insti- 
tuted missions—i.e. centres of philanthropic and spiritual activity— 
in crowded cities. On Harrow Hill a memorial tablet reminds succes- 
sive generations of boys that at the particular spot where it is placed 
a great Harrovian, the Earl of Shaftesbury, when he had but recently 
ceased to be a Harrow boy, conceived the idea of devoting his life to 
the amelioration of the conditions under which the working classes 
lived and laboured. And so it becomes natural to remark, although 
I can only just suggest before this audience, that the life of English 
youth, whether in colleges or in schools, is constantly hallowed by 
religion. The chapel is the soul of the life. There the boys in 
a public school meet regularly for worship; there they listen to words 
of encouragement and exhortation from the masters, from the head- 
master especially ; there they look upon the memorials of their school- 
fellows who, in the long history of the school, have done noble service, 
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and perhaps have laid down their lives for their country. For all 
English education is actuated by the Spirit of Him of whom an 
ancient English poet has said, that He was 


The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


So I have tried to give you a sketch of English education, if only 
on one of its sides. Great Britain and Japan have many things in 
common. There have been points of resemblance in their history. 
There will be yet other such points, if I mistake not, in their destiny. 
Some of the problems which we have partly solved still await their 
solution here. I hope you will approach them in the spirit of that 
imitative originality which chooses the good and leaves what is faulty 
and wrong. It is’a happy fortune in the world to be associated with 
institutions which are either very old or very new. The civilised 
world to-day looks with admiration on your achievements. It dreams 
your dreams with you. For my part, I cannot but cherish the con- 
fident hope that the alliance between your country and mine will 
tend more and more to that end which seems to be the ultimate goal 
of human history—viz. the intellectual, moral, and at last the spiritual 
fusion of the races of the East and of the West. 


J. E. C. WELLDoyn, 
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IS ‘JOB’ A PROBLEM PLAY? 


No book in the Canon of Scripture has caused such perplexity, or 
given to commentators such material for the expression of different 
explanatory conjectures, as that of ‘Job.’ It has been defined as a 
chronicle of fact, a didactic theme, an allegory, an idyl, a speculative 
treatise on theology, and a dramatic poem. No sooner does the 
writer agree on his description, than he begins conscientiously to 
grapple with the difficulties his definition has called into being, and 
it is generally admitted that we have no satisfactory explanation of 
‘ Job,’ and nothing which comes within measurable distance of it. 

Yet, underlying all the ripe scholarship which has been brought 
to bear on this subject, there is always the hint of what appears to 
me to be the one solution, which I have ventured to put forward in 
this article. Unfortunately, every critic of the Bible, unless he wishes 
to be placed outside the pale of orthodoxy and face general discredit, 
has to saddle himself with a partner in his work of exegesis, and 
that partner is the Church or sect to which he belongs, or rather a 
number of very good, very pious, but very prejudiced members of 
it. Bible students, therefore, cannot approach the study of the 
sacred writings with the same open mind with which they approach 
the literature of any other country. The influence of the partner is 
at once felt, for there is certain business he will not touch, or allow 
to be touched. 

With this in mind, it is not altogether surprising that we possess 
nothing in the way of a history of Hebrew drama. Jewish poetry, 
music, law, architecture have their exponents, but this particular 
form of literature is left severely alone, so much so that the prevalent 
idea is that there is no drama to write about. The stage, early in 
Church history, came into bad repute. Among severely religious people 
it is in the position of a poor relative who has compromised himself, 
and the name must not be mentioned in the family. 

Yet the drama is all there, waiting for the man who has the time 
and the courage to give us the book that shall treat of it thoroughly. 
To suppose that the Jews produced no dramatic literature is, to 
say the least, an improbable assumption. In the face of facts it is 
an impossible one. In individuals, as in nations, drama, in some 
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form or another, is bound to emerge and assert itself, because it is 
woven into the fabric of our being. Life is drama, and drama is life. 
Sooner or later the rough facts of things will be seized and lifted by 
the method of dramatic writing. I do not assert, of course, that in 
the Bible we have the fulness and peculiar richness of the Athenian 
theatre, but we have exactly what we have in the early history of 
Greece, the dramatic element slowly encroaching upon the lyric and 
epic form, until we have the tragedy of ‘Job’ and the musical 
pastoral comedy of ‘ The Songs of Solomon.’ 

The higher critics are, generally speaking, agreed as to the date 
of ‘ Job,’ at all events within a few years. We know, from other sources 
than Biblical, that it was the age when drama was a spiritual and 
intellectual force rather than a diversion for jaded and overworked 
humanity. It was the method for purifying and raising the emotions, 
and of eliminating the hysterical from life, the channel through which 
the best thought of the day was communicated to the masses. The 
theatre in Greece was the arena where matters of religion and philo- 
sophy that had got beyond the accepted beliefs, and contradicted 
received ideas of Divine government, were freely discussed. That 
is precisely the scheme underlying ‘Job,’ if we reject the epilogue. 
The best authorities regard it as spurious. It is an addition and a 
concession to modern times, and sprang from a desire to make the 


drama end happily. The dramatic ideal is sacrificed either to popular 
demand or because the later writer wished to exploit his own views of 
Divine justice. It shows a terrible falling away from the grandeur 
of ‘ Job,’ which ends in a tragedy with the words : 


I repent in dust and ashes. 


And we might say with Shakespeare : 


The rest is silence. 


The sacred text has it: 
The words of Job are ended. 


Now we have passed some way on the road to a solution of a 
problem when we have stated in precise terms the nature and defini- 
tion of its conditions. By drama, to put it briefly, I mean the con- 
flict of opposing forces. The work of the dramatist is to bring together 
characters representing divergent aims and tendencies, and to exhibit 
them in actual collision, in what we call a scene. There must be a 
unity of purpose in the story, and this must be led up to and elaborated 
by the dialogue. There must be entanglement and disentanglement, 
or the resolution of the plot, as it is generally called. A play, for 
stage purposes, must admit of intelligent people taking the book, 
associating themselves with the characters, and, by speaking the 
lines in the order written, telling the complete story. There must be 
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hints in the way of characterisation, which give the actor an insight 
into the character he is about to interpret, and the drama must pro- 
ceed towards crescendo until the climax is reached. Pathos, humour, 
comedy, irony, invective must accompany the development of a 
plot in a way that will grip the audience by sharp contrast. 

Does the Book of Job fulfil these conditions ?_ If so, it is a drama, 
and by the number of these conditions it complies with, it takes its 
definite place in dramatic literature, and gives us some idea of its 
date. 

Now let us, with these conditions in mind, examine the purpose 
and construction of the Book of Job as we have it to-day, more or 
less complete. The unity of the story is concerned with a problem 
of human existence, and the problem to be attacked is, ‘Why do 
the religious suffer?’ The author opens his story with a device in 
common use among the early Greek dramatists. He gets to the 
problem to be exploited at once by means of narration ; and, like 
Aischylus, he adopts the ‘simple’ as opposed to the ‘complex’ 
method of construction. The problem, the ultimate issue, and the 
mode by which it shall be brought about, are known to the audience 
from the start, and then, following exactly on Aischylus’s lines, the 
action moves on inone unswerving and impressive channel, while the | 
dialogue is marked by intense life, movement, and dramatic force. 
He adopts the well-known expedient of Aischylus in bringing his 
chief antagonists face to face and exposing them to view in the very 
net of contention, thus imparting to the various situations just such 
energy and strength as drama, for stage purposes, requires. 

The prologue acquaints us with the chief character, Job, and the 
nature of his calamities. He is depicted as a prosperous Arab sheik, 
rich in cattle and other possessions, displaying a tender solicitude 
for the welfare of his family. The scene changes, and we are trans- 
ported by the poet from the plains of Uz to the halls of heaven, where, 
like an Oriental sovereign, the Almighty holds His court. The ‘sons 
of God ’—i.e., the angels—‘ come from time to time to report them- 
selves to their Sovereign.”! In this scene begins the actual staging 
of the story. The construction is so much in the nature of a play 
that half a dozen people, with the Bible in their hands, could repre- 
sent it without any interference with the text. For modern stage 
purposes we should have : 


































Scens: The Court of Heaven, discovered the ALMIGHTY, angels presenting 
themselves before Him. [Enter Satay.] 









Gop. Whence comest thou ? 
Satan. From going to and fro in the earth, and walking up and down in it. 
Gop. Hast thou considered my servant Job? ... For there is none like 


1 Vide Driver’s Introduction to Job. 
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him in the earth, a perfect and upright man, one that feareth God and 
escheweth evil. 

Satan. Doth Job fear God for nought? . .. Hast Thou not put a hedge 
about him, and about his house, and about all that he hath on every side? 
Thou hast blessed the work of his hands, and his substance is increased in the 
land. But put forth Thine hand now and touch all that he hath, and he will 


renounce Thee to Thy face. 

Gop. Behold, all that he hath is in thy power; only upon himself put not 
forth thine hand. 

[Hait Satan. ] 

Here we have a perfect scene, sublime in its simplicity. Change 
the names and we might be reading from a Greek play. There is 
an audacious originality in the author’s conception of Satan. How 
it must have fascinated an audience to see the arch-fiend depicted 
as one of the sons of God, and sneering in the very face of the Almighty ! 
How the dramatic strength is intensified by such audacity, and the 
knowledge that to the enemy of mankind is given, for the time being, 
almost unlimited power over a good man! This is the strong dramatic 
touch exactly of that character which grips a crowd of people. The 
atmosphere, in few words, is charged with the potentialities of tragedy. 

A second time the celestial court is held, and the story is carried 
on by narrative, still keeping to legitimate dramatic construction. 
We have Satan, dissatisfied with his efforts, again, under dramatic 
conditions, receiving permission to afflict Job. In Hamlet Shake- 
speare sought to depict a great deed laid upon a gentle soul unequal 
to the strain of it. As Goethe puts it: ‘An oak tree planted in a 
costly vase which should have received into its bosom only lovely 
flowers : the roots spread, but the vase is shivered to pieces.’ Job 
is the Hamlet of the East. We have presented to us a pure, beautiful, 
idyllic nature, which sinks beneath a burden which it can neither 
bear nor throw off. Like Hamlet, he turns and winds and agonises, 
advances and recoils, as he argues out the problem. ‘The hero has 
no plan, and yet the piece is full of plan.’ We could easily imagine 
Job turning on his comforters, who insist that the unfortunate man 
alone is responsible for his calamities, and saying : 


The time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right ! 


As a matter of fact Job says : 


Let the day perish wherein I was born, 

And the night which said, There is a man child conceived. 
Let that day be darkness : 

Let not God regard it from above. 


And it might be Job who says : 


O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon 'gainst self-slanghter. 
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And again we have the language, atmosphere, and sentiment of 


Job: 







































How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world.—Ham tet. 





It would have been interesting to have had Shakespeare’s opinion 
on ‘Job’ asadrama. His opinion, I feel, would have been a dangerous 
venture in those days, but there is no doubt in my mind that he helped 
himself to what he wanted of ‘ Job’ to build up the character and play 
of ‘ Hamlet.’ 

The author of ‘ Job,’ with great daring, but with realistic and human 
touch, introduces a comedy scene into a situation of surpassing 
pathos. You have the hero staggering under successive blows, 
smitten with sore boils and in pitiable condition, and upon this scene 
come Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. They come, too, with the pro- 
claimed intention of comforting him. The first note of comfort they 
strike is to announce that he is so altered they do not recognise him. 
This would scarcely add anything of the nature comforting to Job 
in his state of mind. He meets this with silence, and very masterly 
indeed is that silence with which these men regard each other. One 
appreciates the tension of it all, and the situation is again solemn 
and impressive. But the master is a genius for light and shade. 
The men who come to comfort remain to argue that, after all, it is 
Job’s own fault, and in so many words tell him that it serves him 
right. They are shocked at his language, and at once you are plunged 
into the debate, and here the author of the drama exploits to the 
full his problem: ‘ Why do the righteous suffer ? ’ 

The debate is symmetrically planned. We have first one and 
then another up against Job. All have been trained in a school 
which taught that afflictions are God’s testimony for sin; but Job 
is conscious that he is not a sinner to the extent of meriting such 
punishments as have come upon him: hence you have a fine situa- 
tion. He must hold to a belief which is impossible, or deny the 
justice of his Maker. Further, that God Who knows him to be 
innocent punishes him as if he were guilty, and is therefore regard- 
less of justice in the cosmic ordering of things. The author gets his 
chance now to attack the accepted beliefs of his day, of advancing 
ideas that are outside popular theology, and he does so with a daring 
that proceeds on its way building up a strong story. 

In the first cycle of speeches his friends occupied themselves with 
presenting what, we may take it, is the accepted theology of the day, 
God dispensing to every man according to his morals, not arbitrarily, 
but with mathematical accuracy, giving each man what he deserves. 
Therefore, Job in his suffering is the mark of Divine displeasure. 
What, then, has Job done? They urge him to confess. Job meets 
this with a denial, and protests his innocence. They imply bluntly 
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that he is a liar. Here is the dramatist’s art in perfection. The 
audience is admitted into the secret, the actors are not. Any stage- 
manager who knows anything about his art would say: ‘ This is 
good work ; this is drama.’ The situation is no mere house of cards. 
All the characters are strong, and the dialogue of each is to the point 
and vigorous. At the same time there are just those touches which 
one expects in a play. 

The men are no mere puppets repeating speeches. You have 
real characters of flesh and blood, diverse and of different tempera- 
ment. Eliphaz is most courteous and inclined to be conciliatory, 
while maintaining his own position. Bildad is arbitrary and accusing. 
Zophar is insinuating and provoking. Job is as some philosophic 
Titan who would scale the height where God is enthroned, and tear 
away the veil that conceals Him from mortal gaze. The characterisa- 
tion is excellent, but it is the characterisation of public presentation. 
Again and again you get expressions which imply hot interruption 
which would be natural in spoken debate. ‘ Behold now.’ ‘ Hear it 
and know it.’ ‘Be content. Look upon me.’ Bildad complains of 
Job’s long speeches—‘ How long wilt thou speak these things ?’ ; 
and, again, ‘ Hold your peace ; let me alone’; and ‘Suffer me that 
I may speak.’ ‘ Look straight at me! is it likely I shall lie to your 
face?’ Chap. vi. 28. 

Every now and then the high tide of eloquence is broken by some 
humorous or ironic allusion which only a dramatist would use, and 
use with the distinct object of providing fresh interest for his audience. 
Job asks: ‘Am I a whale or a sea that thou settest a watch over 
me?’ And there would be a ripple of laughter when Job remarks 
to his antagonists: ‘No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
will die with you.’ And an outburst of merriment when he adds, 
‘ Miserable comforters are ye all.’ 

From general charges, Job’s friends pass on to accuse him of 
definite sins, which, still arguing a posteriori, they are persuaded he 
must have committed: inhumanity, avarice, abuse of power, the 
ordinary faults of a wealthy Oriental. Job in reply still insists upon his 
innocence, but admits that he cannot solve the mystery of God’s pro- 
vidence, and that his position is at variance with the belief of the age. 

He appeals from the God of cruelty and injustice, whom in his 
madness he had imagined, to a God of truth and justice Who will 
vindicate him in heaven, whatever his earthly fate may be. But 
the gleam of light is transient.’ It is evident that the author here 
is throwing upon the argument all the force which the religious philo- 
sophy of the age can produce. Driver says it is difficult to find a 
logical place in Job’s argument for chap. xxvii. vv. 12-13, where Job 

? Notwithstanding my right, 


I am accounted a liar. Chap. xxxiv. 6. 
* Driver. 
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apparently affirms what he has hitherto consistently denied—viz., 
that an evil fate does overtake the wicked. Looking at it as Dr. 
Driver does, the difficulty is insuperable; but if we regard it as a 
play acted before spectators there is no difficulty at all. In a 
desperate moment of frenzied despair he could say on a stage and 
in a play what would not be regarded as a logical sequence in cold 
narrative. 

The same might be said of chapter xxviii, where we have 
Job’s monologue on wisdom, meaning the full intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the physical and moral order of the world, which he asserts, 
with convincing and pathetic force, is unattainable by man. 

Dr. Gibson remarks (page 141), ‘ Beautiful and impressive as 
chap. xxviii. is, it is not easy to see its connection with the speech in 
which it occurs, or indeed with the poem as a whole.’ Perhaps, 
indeed, if we had only to consider the relation of the chapter to what 
precedes it in the book, it might be supposed that Job, no longer 
irritated by the retorts of his friends, has reached a calmer mood ; 
not abandoning the attempt to discover a speculative solution of the 
perplexities which distract him, finds man’s wisdom to consist in the 
practical fulfilment of the duties of life. Still, as Davidson says 
(page xxxix.), such contentment, in the face of the problems of 
history, is very unlike the spirit shown elsewhere by Job; and it is 
doubtful whether the cessation of his friends’ attacks would suffice 
psychologically to explain it. And an even greater difficulty arises 
in connection with what follows. If Job has risen to this tranquil 
temper, how comes it that he falls back (xxx. 20-23) into complain- 
ings, and dissatisfaction at not having been justified by God (xxxi. 
35)? And, further, if he has reached, by the unaided force of his 
own meditations, this"devout and submissive frame of mind, how is 
the ironical tone of the Divine speeches (chaps. xxxviii.—xlii. 6) to be 
accounted for? If he is already resigned to the inscrutability of the 
Divine ways, how does it need to be again pointed out to him? Or 
is it possible that the author conceives of Job’s tranquil frame of 
mind as temporary only? There is, however, as just remarked, an 
imperfect psychological basis even for a temporary recovery of calm- 
ness : Job is unmoved by all the arguments of his friends; and no 
other independent influence, as in chaps. xxxviii.—xxxix., has been 
brought to bear upon him. The difficulty is very great. Either it 

seems the chapter, as several recent scholars have supposed, is an 
independent description of the character and value of wisdom, which 
does not really belong to the poem of Job; or, if it is an integral part 
of the poem, we must suppose that the author’s psychology is not to 
be measured by the standard that would be applied to a Western 
poet; and that he represents Job, in this part of the book, as passing 
through moods of feeling without what, as judged by Western standards, 
would be deemed the necessary psychological motives. 
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Dr. Gibson’s criticisms are what one would expect, when Job is 
treated merely as a poem or a narrative ; but if the book be regarded 
as a play, then these difficulties immediately disappear. We recognise 
the dramatist’s play of light and shade, and his psychological dissection 
of Job. Doubt and trust alternately chase each other through the 
mind of the afflicted man. He hovers between heaven and hell— 
between darkness and light. It is one of those truly great scenes 
which stamp a work as a thing of genius. To relieve the tension we 
have here introduced Elihu, and Elihu presents so many difficulties 
to the commentators that most of them have agreed to regard the 
Elihu speeches as spurious, ‘ probably the addition of a later writer 
who wished to emphasise certain considerations to which he thought 
sufficient weight had not been attached by the other speakers.’ * 

‘ Job’ regarded as a theological treatise, the character and speeches 
of Elihu are alike foreign to and destructive of the integrity of the 
book, and honesty of purpose compels the critics to throw it over- 
board. The introduction of such a character is not what the ordinary 
writer would do, but it is just what we would expect a dramatist to do. 
From his point of view all the characters are consistent, each an agent 
in unfolding the story, bringing his own distinct peculiarities of thought 
and feeling which give him a distinct personality. These character 
touches, which in an ordinary treatise would have been noted in a 
vague indistinct way, are here narrated with minuteness and with an 
accurate grip of temporary conditions. 

Elihu is the man who would have rejoiced the heart of Socrates, 
as offering a target for his wit and rapier thrusts. His somewhat 
self-confident and boisterous manner of comporting himself differs 
entirely from the bearing of Job and his other antagonists. In Elihu 
we have manifestly a comedy character, who represents a distinct 
class of men and school of thought. He is your cock-sure religionist, 
who has leaped over the boundaries of all knowledge, and has come 
back to put people right. The Cosmic scheme presents no difficulties 
to him ; everything is as simple as the making of an apple dumpling. 
He is so true to life that we feel we have met the man. The author 
of ‘ Job,’ in the character of Elihu, is doing some hard hitting against . 
prevalent methods of thought and argument. I am inclined to think 
that Elihu represents some self-satisfied theologian whom the author 
of ‘ Job’ intended to exhibit and provoke ridicule. 

Another important point to be considered here is the fact that 
the author causes Elihu to speak a more decidedly Aramzan dialect 
than the others. This is very up-to-date proficiency in the art of 
dramatic technique, which Dr. Davidson sees the force of, but dis- 
misses it as scarcely probable in that early age. But everything had 
to have a beginning, and the same argument of improbability can be 
urged against any trick used for the first time. Elihu speaks a dialect 


* Driver. 
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of Aramsan, just as Shakespeare occasionally makes a character talk 
something supposed to be Scotch. It would give a homely touch, 
and if Elihu be the representation of a real and possibly known cha- 
racter it would be a very realistic touch, but it is the touch of the 
dramatist. We recognise it again, too, in the professed modesty of 
his opening words, as compared with no small opinion of himself 
which he exhibits later. There is, too, something amusing about his 
introduction to this scene. He is, it would appear, a bystander who 
has nothing to do with the disputants, and the author gives him as 
an example of that particular class of people . . . ‘ who rush in where 
angels fear to tread.’ Words flow from his eloquent mouth with all 
the captivating ardour of youth : 


Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me: 
Hold thy peace, and I will speak. 
Hold thy peace, and I will teach thee wisdom. 


This from a youth who professes modesty and respect for years is 
delightful, and in representation must have caused intense enjoyment 
to the audience. 

In the midst of Elihu’s bold eloquence, there is suddenly heard the 
murmur of the rising storm, and the first clap of thunder, and the 
man who is shouting, 


I have yet to speak on God’s behalf, 


and claiming to be His representative in a special way, suddenly shows 
abject terror at the sound of what is held to be his Master’s voice, and 
you have him saying, 
my heart trembleth 
And leapeth up out of its place. 


How this would tickle the audience may well be imagined. We see 
the value of it from a stage point of view. In the sudden demoralisa- 
tion of Elihu at this growl from the heavens, you have his gentle 
punishment for his officious interference. 

So far, the problem has been debated without mercy or quarter, 
and the situation has been strongly held up. The resolution of the 
entanglement is not in sight. The audience get the first hint of it in 
the murmur of the rising storm. Their thoughts go back to the 
prologue, and they know the solution must come by means of Divine 
intervention. There is a delicacy of handling here which calls for 
special notice. In the prologue you have the Almighty speaking— 
among immortals to immortals. The author feels the difficulty of 
producing God upon a stage, so he causes the Divine voice to be heard 
from the midst of the storm. If ‘Job’ were merely a speculative 
treatise, or a story of rural and patriarchal religious life and thought, 
all these stage devices would be quite unnecessary. 

The resolution of the drama is planned and executed with a large- 
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ness of design, a depth of purpose, a poetical imagery to which it 
would be difficult to find any parallel. Although from the opening 
we are expecting the Deus ex machina, yet when it does come it is 
unexpected, and the general effect is to impress the mind with a sense 
of unapproachable power and majesty. In a way the problem is never 
solved, and yet it is answered for all time. The question is lifted to 
a higher atmosphere, the equation is stated in other terms, the relative 
position of things is defined in an elevation of treatment profound and 
moving. 

We have a series of searching questions which are addressed to 
Job, and to the hearts of all, actors and spectators alike. Each 
question is a blow of the master artist, driving his chisel into the 
raw marble which shall presently reveal the figure to be, and Job 
comes out of the ordeal changed, because he sees things in a new 
light. Each humiliating answer he gives marks his way of progress, 
removes the films from his eyes, and then we have passing before Job 
the ‘panorama of creation exemplifying not only the wonders of 
inanimate nature, the earth, the sea, and the heavens, but also the 
astonishing variety of instincts and powers possessed by the animal 
creation.’® The infinite resources of the Divine intelligence are flashed 
upon the mind of Job, and he is-ironically invited to take God’s 
place in the universe. Earlier in the drama Job expresses his desire 
to meet God in argument, the wish is granted,® and we can only say 
what a scene for an actor! What a magnificent object lesson it must 
have been for the times ! 

Now as to the date of ‘Job.’ It must have been written in times 
which admitted of some speculation in matters theological. The first 
freethinker, I use the word in the Academic sense, was Solomon, so 
it must have been later than his day, and by someone who is well 
acquainted with the Poet-King’s writings. That it was written by 
Moses must be dismissed. The man who said ‘ the sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion’ made an ex parte statement which could not have come from the 
man who conceived the lofty conception of God as we have it in 
‘Job.’ The dialogue is conceived in a spirit of what may be termed 
philosophic contradiction to the Mosaic view of things. The chief 
argument in favour of the older date is the setting of the story in 
patriarchal, pastoral times; but this very reason furnishes an addi- 
tional argument that it was written as a play. The author naturally 
would place so daring a theme in an age and atmosphere different 
from present day, just as a modern writer might work out a problem 
with the men and women of, say, Stuart days. To attempt to fix a 
date by the setting is very much like judging the age of a picture by 
the frame. Dr. Driver fixes the date about 538 B.c. I venture to 
think it is even later, for the man who wrote ‘Job’ admits that he 

5 Driver. * Chap. ix. 85; xxxi. 35; xiii, 22; xxiii, 3-7. 
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gathered his illustrations and material from different corners of the 
world (chap. xii.) and various grades of society. The age of Solomon 
was a commercial one, and had opened up the West to the Hebrews. 
This eventually would bring them into touch with Greek literature. 
At all events, by 538 B.c. the Greek drama was fairly well established. 
Aischylus was born in 525 B.c., and it is quite possible that Aischylus 
drew from Job, or Job from Aischylus. The indications are many, 
but the construction of the sacred drama is more after the style of 
Sophocles. The art with which the author of the well-devised dialogue 
of ‘Job’ enhances the value of philosophic argument over a narrow 
assertion of dogma points to a later date than 538 B.c. If the 
reader will turn up his copy of the ‘ Electra’ of Euripides he will find 
the identical construction that he finds in ‘Job.’ The two dramas 
open in precisely the same way. In the dialogue of Orestes you get 
such expressions. 
Orestes, Then let me urge my plea, and oh, forgive me, 


If I seem tedious—grief is fond of words. 
Exectra. Why should I tell thee what thine eyes behold ? 


The characteristics of the dialogue suggestive of ‘Job’ are many, and 
so marked in their identity, one might be quoting from ‘ Job.’ 

In Aischylus it is the unrelenting power of fate, the justice of Providence, 
the effect of crime and wickedness that form the keynote of every scene, and 
the purpose of Auschylus is not, like that of other dramatists, to analyse the 
complex machinery of the human mind, but to reveal the relation in which 
men stand to the universal order of things, and to teach them how to read 
the mysterious decrees of destiny, and adjust their actions to the will of 
Providence.’ 


Omit ‘ Aischylus,’ and insert ‘ Job,’ and every word of this passage 
is true of the sacred writer. There is no doubt in my own mind that 
the author was acquainted with the work of the Greek dramatists, 
and that he was inspired by them to conceive his splendid problem 
in the form of drama. 

In this opinion, I am pleased to say, I have the support of one 
bishop, though I only learnt it after the notes of this article were 
put together. But those who know the cold suspicion, and worse, 
to which a clergyman is subjected if he venture to think for himself, 
will appreciate the measure of comfort I derive from this episcopal 
support. True, my bishop has been dead nearly fifteen hundred 
years ; but, fortunately for me, his opinion is preserved. 

Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia, in Cilicia, who made a great name 
for himself in the Antiochean school of exegesis, appears to have been 
remarkable for his fearless handling of the Canon of Scripture. Cer- 
tainly he gave a friendly lead to the higher critics of his day. He 
believed that Job was a real person, but he characterises the book as 
‘ fiction written in imitation of the dramas of the heathen by an author 

" Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks. 
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familiar with the Greek wisdom.’ The dialogue in the prologue, 
between God and Satan, Theodore regards as offensive. He is very 
much upset to find in the Septuagint version from which the bishop 
derived his knowledge of Job, that the patriarch had named his third 
daughter ‘Horn of Amalthea.’* Such a name, he is sure, shows the 
author’s love for heathen mythology, for what should an Idumean 
know of Jupiter, Juno, and the heathen gods? he asks. Dr. Cheyne 
fixes the date of Job about 500 B.c. However, the characterisation of 
Satan points to a later period, but the pursuit of indications of later 
date are not essential to this article. 

The only thing wanting in this drama, and it shows the Hebrew 
deficiency, is the female character. A woman is introduced and she 
makes one remark, but a woman to be noticed in Jewish literature 
has to be altogether an extraordinary example of her sex. As a rule 
she ranked with the ox and the ass. In the tragedies of Aischylus, 
female characters, with the exception of Clyteemnestra, play an 
unimportant part. Dramas which seek to give a revelation of 
religious truth do not require passion as a motive. In ‘ Job,’ certainly, 
the introduction of love would have taken attention from the grand 
theme the author sets out to exploit. Aristophanes in the ‘ Frogs,’ 
taunts Aischylus with this omission, and remarks that he had ‘little 
of the goddess of love in his composition.’ 

The objections which might be urged against the theory I am 
putting forward are trivial and unimportant. Is it not loosening the 
foundations of belief to assert that a book like ‘ Job’ is an effort o 
imagination, rather than the narrative of facts? My reply is—Does it 
lessen the value of Christ’s parables to know they are allegories, a 
method of teaching peculiar to the East? Why should a drama be 
considered an impossible channel for Divine precepts to reach the 
hearts and minds of men ? 

My attention has been called to the absence of stage resources 
in the way of scenery. One notices the same lack in the plays of 
schylus, Euripides, and Sophocles. The fact is, the early dramatists 
obtained their effects without scenery. They depended entirely upon 
the human voice, the action and dialogue, with, of course, the addition 
of music. The treatment of such lofty moral and religious themes 
required as little of the world as possible. The stage carpenter was 
not the man of importance that he is to-day, though the producer, in 
the real dramatic sense of the word, was. The author of ‘ Job,’ like the 
Greek writers, endeavoured to inspire the mind rather than deceive 
the senses. The actual catastrophes take place off the stage, it will 
be noticed, and are reported by a messenger. We observe the same 
construction in Euripides. 

Briefly, tosum up. The theory that ‘ Job’ was written as a drama 


* Job xlii. 13, 14, Keren-happuch. The Septuagint renders this cornu copie, horn 
of plenty. 
Vor, LX—No, 355 FF 
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is the natural explanation of a puzzle; and so admirably is it con- 
structed that it could be put into rehearsals to-morrow without 
requiring a tithe of the ‘touching up’ given to plays by up-to-date 
writers. The actor-manager who has the ability and the courage to 
present ‘ Job,’ who has sufficient of the religious instinct to get every 
ounce of strength out of‘ Job’s’ glorious lines, for him there is awaiting 
a great artistic success, and, I venture to add, an eager and apprecia- 
tive public. 


Forses PuHILyips. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 
MR. MARCONI 


Not many weeks since a grave statesman, with the care of a great 
British Colony on his shoulders, sat at a table in a modest cabin on an 
ocean liner, in mid-Atlantic, a thousand miles on his way from England 
to America. Before him was a small telegraphic instrument. He 
had begun life (and was proud of the fact) as a telegraph officer, and 
the old skill had not deserted him ; but never had he expected to send 
messages from a rapidly moving ship. A few taps; and, as he rose, 
his two despatches were being deciphered in London, to be presently 
delivered. They were addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Postmaster-General, urging them forthwith to establish 


penny postage to the United States; and the sender was Sir Joseph 
Ward, Premier of New Zealand. Both the occasion and the matter 
of these communications seem to me noteworthy and interesting. 
Thanks to genius that has laboured patiently while we slept, every 
great ship is all through a voyage in full communication with the 
shore—the world is one vast whispering gallery. 


Our BuLWARKS ON THE DEEP 


A few months ago Mr. Balfour acknowledged that communication 
was maintained, by means of wireless telegraphy, between the 
Admiralty and each squadron and lonely cruiser on the ‘ waste of 
waters’ from Plymouth to Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, and dotted over 
the stormy Atlantic. Every time the sun rises our isolated warships, 
invisible one from the other, exchange a cordial ‘Good morning.’ 
Mr. Wilson, in a recent account of naval warfare (happily only a wild 
romance), has impressively pictured the scene on the British flagship, 
leading England’s hastily massed fleets to destroy an invading force, 
as ‘strange’ wireless messages come in from beyond the horizon 
betokening the unsuspecting foes’ approach. By this potent influence 
the striking power of our admirals has been incalculably reinforced, 
and it becomes safe for an economic Government to take off two and a 
half millions from the Navy Estimates. I wonder if any dignified 
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official, or fervent orator, or gifted poet, will say a word of graceful 
acknowledgment to the retiring, secluded worker and inventor, whose 
existence is only manifested from time to time by some new and 
blinding flash of beneficent discovery ! 


Tue ‘ AtieN’ OBJECTION 


It is curious that a man so amiable, unobtrusive, and gentle as 
Mr. Marconi should excite such widespread jealousy and animosity. 
I say ‘Mr.’ Marconi. It is the custom of his rivals to emphasise his 
semi-Italian origin by describing him as ‘ Signor Guglielmo’ Marconi, 
just as Napoleon’s enemies always spelt his name ‘ Buonaparte.’ 
We thankfully accept, however, the benefit of discoveries by Signori 
Galvani and Volta, without taunting them as compatriots of Cesar, 
Dante, and Garibaldi. I do not dwell on the facts that his mother 
is an Irish lady, that he married an Irish lady, and that he speaks 
our language and loves our institutions like a native, though these 
considerations would go a long way in the United States. His claim 
to be regarded as one of us is based on the splendid scientific achieve- 
ments which he has dedicated primarily to our service, achievements 
which would do honour to the purest patriot of our country. 































GERMAN FEELING 





American scientists dislike Mr. Marconi, not exactly because he 
has succeeded where they have failed, but because he is a ‘ foreigner.’ 
German statesmen, on the other hand, fully admitting his success, 
object to him as being among the most dangerous of Englishmen. 
In a note intended to stir up the Washington Government against 
him, the German Minister writes : ‘ The efforts of the English Marconi 
Company to secure for its system of wireless telegraphy a world 
monopoly become apparent.’ We all know that the German people 
are our very good friends ; and the Kaiser, as is natural, the best of 
all. But we also know that in connection with German commercial 
competition (to which we have no sort of objection, for the world is 
surely large enough for both) they are served by a Government trained 
in the Bismarckian school of diplomacy, preserving perhaps the 
forms of fair dealing, but essentially hostile to our commercial and 
maritime success and employing every legitimate means to compete 
with it. Some ten years ago the German Professor Slaby came over 
with high recommendations to see Mr. Marconi, as one scientist 
visits another. After spending a week in learning all that had been 
done and requesting to be kept informed of further improvements, 
he returned to Germany, and made arrangements with the Allgemeine 
Electricitats Gesellschaft for a competing wireless agency company. 
The visit, however, was paid, and the company formed, too late. 
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The Marconi Company had practically covered the navigable world 
with its stations; every warship of importance in the British and 
Italian navies carried its instruments ; sixteen shipping lines, includ- 
ing the North German Lloyd, adopted them ; and the belated Gesell- 
schaft had but one resource—to fall back on its Government. 


A Ring Rounp ENGLAND 


The Wilhelm Strasse promptly rose to the occasion. In 1903 
invitations were issued to a conference to be held in Berlin on wire- 
less telegraphy. Notes were sent round alleging that England, through 
the Marconi Company, designed ‘to obtain a monopoly in wireless 
telegraphy similar to that which she had of the cables, and calling 
upon foreign Powers to assist in overthrowing, or in preventing the 
establishment of this monopoly.’ At the conference the German 
president ‘urged that in the interest of the world’s shipping there 
should be intercommunication between all systems of wireless tele- 
graphy, that any “ wireless ” ship or coast station should be compelled 
to accept messages from any ship, irrespective of the wireless system 
employed.’ Translated into plain English, this means ‘ that Marconi- 
rigged ships and stations should be compelled to accept messages 
from those Slaby rigged, irrespective of the fair start acquired at an 
immense expenditure of time, labour, and capital, by the Marconi 
Company.’ In other words, it is proposed to annex British capital 
and property for the advantage of Germany. In October a second 
conference on this question is to assemble in Berlin, when most deter- 
mined action may be expected on the part of Germany. One might 
allow for preliminary attempts to ‘ nobble ’ States with small maritime 
interests. But, as the Marconi system is the one adopted in the 
British Navy, one may sincerely trust that our own Government 
has not, as is alleged, a leaning towards tame surrender of the national 
interests. 

This is the first time since the Congress of Vienna, in 1814, that 
a European council has been called to deal with one man. In 1814 
the hunters were deliberating on the partition of the bear’s skin, 
when a roar from escaped bruins scattered them. I do not like to 
compare John Bull to a bear; but he certainly would not quietly 
submit to be flayed alive. One is also reminded of the consultation at 
which the Lilliputians resolved to tie down the sleeping Gulliver with 
pack-threads; or of the infant giant Gargantua, who was tied in his 
cradle to prevent him from attending a banquet of his elders, at which 
nevertheless he appeared, to the amazement of the guests, carrying 
the cradle still bound to his back. Mr. Marconi is believed to have 
wonderful things in reserve, and it is by no means safe to regard him 
as an exhausted Leyden jar, which may be handled with impunity. 
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Tue MacIctan 


The formidable personage who has agitated all the Chancelleries 
is not yet thirty-three. He was born at Villa Griffone, near Bologna, 
in 1874, and was educated at Leghorn, under Professor Rosa, and at 
Bologna University, under Professor Righi. At the early age of 
four or five budding invention displayed itself, to the dismay of his 
mother, in the manufacture from wild berries of an excellent ink, so 
excellent that his white summer clothes were permanently ‘ marked,’ 
for which feat he was scolded. In 1888 the late lamented Professor 
Heinrich Hertz demonstrated that a disruptive (spark) discharge of 
electricity causes electro-magnetic waves to radiate in all directions 
through the ether, exactly as waves radiate from the spot where a 
stone falls in still water. (The ether, I may remind unscientific 
readers, is a convention for the medium of transmission of energy, and 
is assumed to permeate all space and all matter.) The Hertzian 
waves travel with the same velocity as light, and would go eight 
times round the world in a second. With like rapidity the idea of 
utilising them for telegraphy darted through the minds of many 
students of electricity, among others voung Marconi, men of world- 
wide fame like Oliver Lodge, Sir W. Preece, Professor Branly (inventor 
of the metallic filings tube afterwards named a coherer by Sir O. Lodge), 
Professor Langley, Professor Slaby, and others. But little progress 
was made. The problem was a double one, how to transmit energy to a 
distance, and how to devise a receiver sensitive enough to be affected 
by it; and the difficulties were largely of a mechanical character. 
The cable company shareholder, who had trembled at Hertz’s 
discovery, smiled as year after year rolled by without practical applica- 
tion of it, and continued to draw his 15 per cent. dividend in peace. 
Sir W. Preece (one of the ablest scientists ever employed in the public 
service) succeeded, by means of an induced current (not the Hertzian 
wave) in telegraphing several miles without a connecting wire. So 
far back, indeed, as 1844 Professor Morse had telegraphed without 
wires under the Susquehanna River; and in 1854 that remarkable 
genius, the late James Bowman Lindsay, whom, like the Ayrshire 
Genius of Song, Scotland sadly neglected, patented an invention for 
telegraphing through water without wires. He actually sent a 
message two miles. It is pleasant to note that Mr. Marconi early 
made a pilgrimage to Dundee, in token of homage to this humble man 
of science, who had died before his brilliant successor was born. Now, 
in the eighties there was a popular Irish member, with the proportions 
of Falstaff, and the voice of Stentor. When at still midnight he stood 
in St. Stephen’s portico, and roared ‘ Four Wheeler!’ he was heard 
at a distance which it would have defied our experimenters in wire- 
less telegraphy to cover. They had failed. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


Tue SoLution 


Meanwhile Marconi had been working indefatigably, with one 
device after another, on his father’s estate ; and in 1895 he attained 
complete success, and at once patented his invention in Italy. Dr. 
Slaby says in his work: ‘Marconi . . . has thus first shown how 
. . . telegraphy was possible.” In May 1896 the inventor came to 
England, and took out a patent (No. 12,039 of 1896) ; a similar patent 
being secured in the principal foreign countries. He introduced his 
system to the British Post Office through Sir W. Preece, Engineer-in- 
Chief of Telegraphs, who very handsomely admitted its merit, and 
even lectured upon it. In the first place Marconi, at the House of 
Commons, telegraphed across the Thames, 250 yards. In June 1897 
he covered nine miles, in July twelve miles; in 1898 (to France) 
thirty-two miles ; and finally in 1901, 3,000 miles. In 1898, during the 
confinement of the Prince of Wales (now King) to his yacht through 
an accident, communication was maintained between the Prince and 
his royal mother, at Osborne, by means of the Marconi apparatus. 
We can picture the venerable Sovereign, towards the close of a long 
reign that had witnessed so many vicissitudes and perils, due to the 
widely scattered nature of her dominions, conscious that she was 
bequeathing to her successor an Empire on the inconstant waves, 


‘one that hung, as in 1805, on the maintenance of communication 


with a distant admiral ; we can picture her, I say, looking out on the 
sea for the first time without fearing it; with a full and grateful 
heart, and a kindly thought for the boyish inventor who had pointed 
the trident of Britannia with electric fire ! 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Soon the Trinity House obtained an installation between the East 
Goodwin Lighthouse, which at once proved of practical value in 
preventing shipwrecks. The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, 
formed in 1897, signed agreements for the erection of coast stations 
with the Italian, Canadian, and Newfoundland Governments, and 
with Lloyd’s (Lloyd’s undertaking to adopt the Company’s apparatus 
exclusively for fourteen years). Sixteen great shipping lines, including 
the North German Lloyd and Hamburg-America, use the system, 
and stations have been erected in suitable positions all over the world. 
All the fitted ships maintain a busy correspondence en route, with 
land and with each other; and one vessel sends and receives some 
15,000 words between port and port. Some of them publish a daily 
paper, containing the latest news from shore. Financiers direct their 
businesses from mid-Atlantic; invalids send bulletins to anxious 
friends. There is now, by agreement with the Board of Trade, a set 
of installations in lightships round the coast; and the spectre of fog 
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no longer haunts the captain’s bridge. The Post Office accepts wireless 
messages to and from any fitted ship. Helpless, disabled, driven into 


remote seas, the mariner feels that he is never out of reach of sympathy 
and aid. 


RIVALRIES 





We now reach the thorniest section of our survey. As might 
have been expected, it was not long before rival inventors began to 
patent competing systems, some of which are undoubtedly workable 
and efficient. By the Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1904, the Post Office 
controls the establishment of stations, for which its licence must be 
obtained. There are four serious competitors with the Marconi 
Company—namely, the German Telefunken Company, using the 
Braun-Siemens and Slaby-Arco inventions; the American National 
Electric Signalling Company, operating the Fessenden system; the 
American De Forest Company; and the British Lodge-Muirhead Wire- 
less Syndicate. Without pretending to any scientific qualifications 
for discriminating, I may say that each claims some peculiar advantage. 
The Telefunken system is patronised by Germany and other Con- 
tinental States ; the Fessenden is the cheapest to establish and work ; 
the De Forest was distinguished by the Times using it in the Russo- 
Japanese conflict ; and the Lodge-Muirhead, besides boasting the great 
name of the Principal of Birmingham University, is said to be the 
favourite of the British military authorities. ‘Now why,’ the good- 
natured reader will ask—‘ why should not all five work harmoniously 
together?’ Why should not the Marconi Company, which has the 
stations, and has devoted all its revenue for years to perfecting wire- 
less telegraphy, accept messages from one and all of the seventy-three 
systems perfected without being coerced by a congress? The answer 
is, first, that it is practically impossible. After long toil and heavy 
expense, Mr. Marconi invented a means of securing the privacy of 
messages by ‘tuning’ transmitter and receiver to the same ‘ wave- 
length.’ If the hostile admiral whose ‘ strange’ messages Mr. Wilson 
describes our admiral as receiving knew our ethereal cipher, he could 
mislead and destroy our fleets without difficulty. How can a station 
operator cope with seventy-three ciphers? The pointsman at Clapham 
Junction would have a comparatively easy task compared to this. 
Moreover, not only would the Berlin Conference annex our naval 
secrets, and the hard-earned property and pre-eminence of a British 
firm, but valuable patent rights would be thrown into hotchpot, and 
the wireless transmitting business would be carried on by a motley 
multitude of untrained shipping hands. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


A SuGGESTION 


If speech had only just been invented, we should certainly choose 
to have one universal tongue rather than seventy-three. We have 
already one practically universal and admittedly perfect wireless 
system; why displace it? Let me repeat, I do not presume to 
question the scientific eminence of Marconi’s competitors or the 
merit of their inventions. But we are in presence of an accomplished 
fact. Nobody denies that the Marconi system is at least as good as 
any, the only one doing practical work, and it has established itself 
legally. To attack it is to attack the venerable principle distin- 
guishing meum from tuum. Marconi was the pioneer and first brought 
wireless messages into practical daily use. Lawyers and diplomatists 
are bound to come to loggerheads over this matter; and if a layman, 
ignorant of diplomacy, may venture a suggestion in the character of 
pacificator, it is this: Let an International Commission be appointed 
by the Conference, including twelve great electricians, and let the 
use of valuable improvements which Mr. Marconi’s competitors may 
have devised be leased at a handsome figure to the Marconi Company. 
That Company even now is willing, in time of war, or in case of danger 
to any vessel whatever, at any time, to do its best to receive and 
transmit messages sent or required by vessels fitted with apparatus 
other than its own. He would be morally bound, if confined in its 
present position, to accept any reasonable rules and conditions unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference. Whether this suggestion be 
welcomed or rejected, it is as well that the British people should clearly 
understand what and whose interests are at stake in the forthcoming 
Conference. 


MEMORABLE MESSAGES 


I cannot conclude without alluding to one or two interesting 
incidents in what one may call the Marconi Epic. What figure in the 
‘ Mneid’ is more heroic, in the classical sense, than that of the silent 
youth, sitting at noon on the 12th of December, 1901, in a room at 
the old barracks on Signal Hill, near St. John’s, Newfoundland? By 
arrangement his assistants at the Poldhu (Cornwall) station were to 
telegraph across the Atlantic Ocean the letter S on the Morse Code, 
represented by three dots, for certain hours each day. On the table 
was the sensitive receiving apparatus, supplemented for the sake of 
absolute certainty by a telephone receiver. A wire led out of the 
window to a huge kite, which the furious wind held 409 feet above 
him. (One kite and a balloon had been carried out to sea.) He held 
the telephone receiver to his ear for some time. The critical moment 
had come for which he had long laboured, for which his 300 patents 
had prepared the way, for which his Company had erected the costly 
power station at Poldhu. His face, watched by his assistant, showed 
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no sign of emotion. Suddenly there sounded the sharp click of the 
ting ‘tapper’ as it struck the ‘coherer,’ showing that something 
was coming. After a short time, Mr. Marconi handed the telephone 
receiver to his companion : ‘ See if you can hear anything, Mr. Kemp.’ 
‘A moment later,’ says the writer of a picturesque account of this 
scene, ‘ faintly, and yet distinctly and unmistakably, came the three 
little clicks—the dots of the letter 8S, tapped out an instant before, 
in England.’ The victory over ocean and space and Nature was 
won! But not yet over man ; for the Anglo-American Cable Company 
at once served him with an injunction to discontinue his experiments 
at Newfoundland, as constituting an infringement of their monopoly ; 
an unconscious tribute which the inventor valued more than all the 
congratulations that poured in upon him. When I think of his ordeal 
in that little room, with the winter winds raging around, I am reminded 
of another patient, unconquerable figure, standing, in 1492, on the 
storm-swept poop of a Spanish ship, with the western gale beating 
in his teeth and the curses of his crew sounding in his ears. 
too, was an Italian. 

The writer may be excused for recalling with special pleasure 
the fact that on the 16th of July, 1906, the first wireless message 
was sent across Bass’s Straits from the Australian mainland to 
Tasmania. But, after the eloquent S message whispered across the 
Atlantic, perhaps the most striking feat was the receipt in October 
last of a ‘ Marconigram’ from England on H.M.S. Renown, escorting 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to India, at the entrance of the Suez 
Canal—a message which crossed alps, mountains, and cities of Europe. 

The following was the first ‘ official’ wireless despatch sent across 
the Atlantic on the 19th of January, 1903, from Massachusetts by 
Mr. Roosevelt : 


Columbus, 





To his Majesty King Edward the Seventh, London.—In taking advantage 
of the wonderful triumph of scientific research and ingenuity which has been 
achieved in perfecting the system of wireless telegraphy, I express on behalf of 
the American people the most cordial greetings and good wishes to you and all 
the people of the British Empire. 





The Daily Telegraph publishes every morning an elaborate Marconi 
wireless weather report from every port of the Atlantic ; so that ships 
entering a storm zone may be warned from London. 

Before concluding, I venture to express a hope that I have written 
impartially, as I intended. That I have assigned the palm to Mr. 
Marconi is no proof of unfairness, for no unprejudiced person studying 
the facts could do otherwise. In self-justification I would quote the 
words of the American (U.S. Circuit Court) Judge Townsend in a 
patent action last year : 






It would seem, therefore, to be a sufficient answer to the attempts to 
belittle Marconi’s great invention that, with the whole scientific world 
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awakened by the disclosures of Hertz in 1887 to the new and undeveloped 
possibilities of electric waves, nine years elapsed without a single practical or 
commercially successful result, and Marconi was the first to describe and the 
first to achieve the transmission of definite intelligible signals by means of 
these Hertzian waves. 









There is no such thing as absolute originality in any field of human 
activity. Rowland Hili was greatly surprised to hear that another 
Hill had written in Cromwell’s time a pamphlet advocating Penny 
Postage (a copy of which is in the British Museum). But it was 
Rowland who carried the reform, against bitter opposition. Just as 
a great book embodies the collective wisdom of preceding writers, 
and fuses it into priceless gems of truth, so a great inventor, inter- 
preting a fact here and an idea there, deciphers one of Nature’s grand 
secrets, and unfolds the scroll for the benefit of his fellows. 

Let me once more express an earnest hope that the fruits of so 
much genius and labour will not be lightly sacrificed by this great 
country at the bidding of rapacious foreign Governments. 














Tue Future or WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 






May I be allowed to sum up one or two considerations as to the 
probable influence of wireless telegraphy on the future of our race ? 

In the first place a severance of communication with any part 
of the earth—even the Antipodes—will henceforth be impossible. 
Storms that overthrow telegraph posts, and malice that cuts our 
cables, are impotent in the all-pervading ether. An explorer like 
Stanley in the tropical forest, or Geary amid ice-fields, will report 
daily progress in the Times. Every wandering tramp-steamer will 
have its wireless spar, and will be in constant touch with vessels 
that dot the ocean all about it. Sir William Preece’s dream of 
signalling to Mars may (say by utilising Niagara for the experiment) 
yet be realised. 

A governing fact is the cheapening of the new force. Everything 
essential to human happiness is cheap—air, water, the bountiful 
fruits of the earth—and electricity is no exception. Hitherto the 
cost of wires has kept this blessing from the bulk of mankind. Already 
the Marconi Company (in a letter which I possess) offers to telegraph 
to India at half the present rates, and Mr. Marconi promises messages 
to America at a penny a word. The speed attained is twenty-five 
(or with two sets of apparatus, fifty) words per minute. 

For some time wireless telegraphy will not replace wire and cable 
systems. But it will supplement and cheapen them, coming to their 
aid and the aid of humanity in case of mishap ; and meanwhile cutting 
down rates. 

Our ultimate ideal must be instantaneous electrical communica- 
tion with every man on earth, ashore or afloat, at a cost within the 
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reach of everyone. To profit from this human necessity is as wrong 
as it would be to tax speaking or walking. It follows that all the 
machinery of the world’s communications should belong to the State. 
Let our Government rise to the occasion and buy up all the British 
Cables and Wireless Company’s shares at the market price of the day 
on which this Review appears. Whether this suggestion will please 
those companies I know not. I have no pecuniary interest in any ; 
my one thought is, as it always has been, to secure the best, cheapest, 
and most widely available communication between man and man. 


J. HENNIKER-HEATON. 





‘THE INSULARITY OF THE ENGLISH’ 
AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION 


ANOTHER COLONIAL VIEW 


‘To a Colonial on a voyage of exploration amongst the elder civilisa- 
tions of the globe, nothing offers a more fascinating interest than a 
study of the surviving racial characteristics of the English stock, 
from which we, the newer English, have sprung.’' These are the 
words of Mr. A. H. Adams, a New Zealander, in his article on the 
insularity of the English. After two years’ residence at Oxford, 
and travel in many counties of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 
and in several Continental countries, I would rather write: ‘To a 
Rhodes scholar on a visit to the home of his fathers, nothing offers 
a more fascinating interest than a study of those distinguishing racial 
characteristics that have built up the basis of freedom and sanity on 
which the newer Colonial nationality may flourish.’ 

The former writer, illustrating his arguments with references 
to the climate, food, education and social life of this country, tries to 
show that the English and Colonials are now racially distinct, and 
that the Colonials are superior. His conclusion is that union is 
impossible between England and the Colonies, except as an alliance 
of distinct nationalities. With many statements that are brought 
forward one may heartily agree, but with the conclusion reached, and 
with the superior tone of the article, most Colonials will be quite out 
of sympathy. The following comments on his article in the chief 
paper ” of his native town will amuse English readers : 


The April number of ‘ The Nineteenth Century’ bas an article by Arthur H. 
Adams, an old Otago boy, holding up the mirror to the forty millions of home- 
grown British people for the purpose, amiable but hopeless, of showing them what 
poor degraded people they are. The home-grown Englishman is a stay-at-home, 
® stick-in-the-mud, inhabiting a tiny archipelago which limits his whole mental 
outfit, gives him a coast-bound mind, restricts him to the most rudimentary 
ideas of travel, forbids him to emerge from that earlier evolutionary stage in 


' The Insularity of the English: A Colonial View. Arthur H. Adams. The 
Nineteenth Century, April 1906. 
* Otago Daily Times, Dunedin. 
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which man is a vegetable rooted to one spot. How much wider his outlook on 
life had he been favoured with the privileges of Arthur H. Adams! 


Let us examine some of his statements. The English climate is, 
to say the least of it, trying. ‘Three London fogs would kill a 
healthy Queenslander,’ he writes ; but is the comparison fair ? Three 
Queensland heat waves would certainly kill the majority of Londoners. 
Has not that very survival of the fittest, to which Mr. Adams refers, 
created a race that can laugh at Nature ? 

To be personal, my first winter in Oxford was trying to health 
and depressing to spirits. The second was neither; I hope the third 
will be positively exhilarating. Oxford has about as dull a climate 
as can be found in England ; yet the Master of Balliol, Professor E. 
Caird, of whom none would say that ‘ climate had dimmed his life ’ 
or ‘ emaciated his mental outlook,’ declares that his health is never 
so good as at Oxford. The English climate is far from perfect, but 
surely it would be difficult to prove that it is detrimental to national 
intellect ! 

What irony, too, for a Colonial to carp at an Englishman as a 
‘ruddy, ponderously built product of centuries of meat-feeding.’ 
In Australia it is too hot to eat much meat, or even much food, but 
can a New Zealander from the land of ‘ Prime Canterbury’ owe his 
racial characteristics to abstemiousness in meat? The shearer, 
whose habit it is never to eat his mutton cold, but to have a fresh 
hot joint for every meal, will eat more meat this century than his 
ancestors have eaten in the last two, and, if Mr. Adams’ statements 
are justifiable, where will our poor New Zealand be then ? 

But these things are accidents of environment : his real quarrel 
is with the educational system of this country as typified in Oxford, 
and with the social life in the homes from which Oxford men come. 
He is horrified because Oxford teaches ‘ tone,’ while the New Zealand 
University does not. 

* Questions of “‘ tone,” of demeanour, of manners and dress do not 
enter into the New Zealand curriculum.’ Taking New Zealand first, 
as a graduate of the New Zealand University I cannot agree that the 
‘University has but one purpose, the teaching of useful knowledge.’ 
Is his paraphrase of ‘ useful knowledge’ for ‘ sound learning’ quite 
just ? Although from force of circumstances most Colonial students 
undertake a course of study primarily to fit themselves better for 
winning a livelihood, few, if any, do not hope and believe that their 
studies and the college life will give them a culture which they could 
not otherwise attain. Does not the movement for residential colleges, 
so much afoot in New Zealand at present, show that the want of this 
culture is felt? Does not the keen competition for the Rhodes 
Scholarship show that the students themselves appreciate the value 
of the Oxford system? Does not the frequent election of English 
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graduates to the Professorial Chairs of the various Colonial colleges 
show that the governing bodies are alive to the same need? Are 
there not in New Zealand two successful secondary schools, modelled 
on the English public schools, which can draw boys from all parts 
of the country simply from their reputation for tone ? Questions of 
tone, of demeanour, of manner and dress—in short, of that unique 
type called the English gentleman—do not in themselves enter into 
the Oxford curriculum ; and what is more, they do not enter in an 
inordinate degree into the mind of the undergraduate. There are 
snobs at Oxford, as elsewhere, and perhaps more than elsewhere, 
and it is the misfortune of Oxford to be judged in the Colonies by 
these aberrant types. But for a healthy full life, under favourable 
formative influences, there is nothing to come up to the two English 
Universities. The wonderful thing is that the tone, the distinctive 
qualities that make ‘ an Oxford man’ (and the same naturally applies 
to Cambridge), come all unconsciously. One recognises a something 
in the other men that one does not recognise in oneself. This 
* spirit ’ may be due to the old world-surroundings, to the association 
with the wise men of the past and present, or to the intercourse and 
shoulder-rubbing with one’s fellows, probably in some degree to all. 
But it comes to everyone who lives the ordinary undergraduate life, 
unless he be by nature a cad. 

Mr. Adams’ remarks on the Indian Civil Service show a lack of 
appreciation and sympathy for some of England’s greatest unknown 
statesmen which can only excite wonder in those who, like the writer, 
number Indian civilians of the past, the present, and the future 
among their best friends. 

‘Oxford,’ he continues, ‘ crushes out individuality.’ ‘There are 
brilliant men in Oxford, but they are all brilliant in the same way.’ 
One is tempted to speculate whether this typical brilliance Mr. Adams 
condemns is not merely a specially bright side of the Oxford ‘ tone’ 
he deprecates, and the lack of individuality he deplores merely a want 
of ‘ push’ and ‘ cheek,’ which he would like Englishmen to think is 
the Colonial characteristic. 

‘The tremendous cult of sport, the almost sacerdotal ritual of 
athletics, are in the newer nations almost unknown.’ 

The average New Zealand boy is every bit as keen on sport as is 
the English public-school boy. The hero-worship of the New Zealand 
football team far exceeds that given to Blues, while it is a byword 
in New Zealand that the national religion of Australia is sport. 

In Oxford sport takes a great place in the undergraduate life. 
Blues certainly receive a great deal more respect than they often 
deserve. But even here there is a purer element of sport than is to 
be found in the Colonies. Nearly all men play some game for love 
of it, and for exercise, while the crowd of ‘ barrackers’ and the 
gambling touts that characterise Australian sport are almost unknown. 
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Sport, after all, has a legitimate place in Varsity life. Apart from 
the advantage to limb and muscle, it is a most valuable disciplinary 
agency. It must be recognised, too, that sport has become a part of 
national life. It is necessary that some form of ‘ gymnastics,’ in the 
wide Platonic sense, should be popular in a country where population 
is crowded, and the great danger of professionalism seems almost 
inevitable. It is fitting, therefore, that sport should take its right 
place in ’Varsity life, and that the ’Varsities should be the staunchest 
bulwarks against its dangers. At Queen’s Club, at Putney, one 
can rely on the game being played and the race rowed in the best 
of spirits and with the stubbornest endeavour, no slacking, no 
malingering, no foul play. 

‘A corollary to the Oxford discipline is the English country life.’ 

And seeing it is so, I need not enter into details. His picture of 
the English family is successful—as a caricature. But lest the 
English girl should think that all Colonials are as ungallant, or have 
been as unlucky in their acquaintances as Mr. Adams, let me pay 
my humble homage to the beauty and charm of the girls, the hos- 
pitality, the individuality, the knowledge of such English home life 
as I have been privileged to enjoy. 

Enough has been said to show that Mr. Adams has greatly over- 
stated his case against the Englishman. Yet there is a substratum of 
truth in his indictment. The English climate is bad, and may be 
conducive to stolidity. There is a certain amount of insular pride, 
class prejudice, stiffness and want of initiative in the English, taken 
as a whole. Travel and new conditions of life are no doubt the best 
correctives. On the other hand, the English race has a history 
behind it, a history of which any race might feel proud, and of which 
it is the misfortune of the Colonial to be largely ignorant and unsym- 
pathetic. The Englishman is insular because he lives in an island ; 
so is the Japanese ; and so let us hope will become the New Zealander, 
for ‘a tight little island’ and a glorious history seem to be causally 
connected. 

Let no Colonial ever forget to whom he owes the healthy conditions 
of his national life, the settled law, the open Bible and religious 
liberty, the freedom of the press, the literature he inherits. He 
starts with a freedom of the individual that has taken his parent 
race a thousand years to fight for, fight of which the scars still re- 
main in the social system of the parent land. He starts with a 
superabundance of virgin land, won for him by the daring and hard- 
ships of his parents, Englishmen born and bred. He starts with a 
healthy stock of vigorous manhood inevitable from the early con- 
ditions of colonisation. He starts with a freedom from poverty and 
overcrowding in badly built cities, with all the experience of the 
centuries to warn him from their dangers. One generation gives 
him freedom from that Conservatism that is both the strength and 
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danger of English life, and shall our New Zealander after one brief 
generation begin to upbraid his Motherland for her slower develop- 
ment and her different political ideals ? 

After all, is his own development on the right lines? Are the 
Labour laws of New Zealand so dear to the majority of her inhabitants 
and are they so absolutely sane as Mr. Adams assumes? That they 
are in the main just and sane I personally believe, but the spirit 
in which they have been won, that of pure class selfishness, is one 
which any thoughtful man must regard with grave mistrust. Oppo- 
sition to immigration and disregard for the development of industries, 
characteristics of our Labour party, may yet cost New Zealand many 
a year of depression. 

Coming from a younger country, where social distinctions are not 
so sharp or insuperable, and where the political parties are not so 
fixed, the first things to strike a Colonial are the stiffness and the 
Conservatism of the English, or rather they are the first things he 
looks for. With good fortune, he soon finds that the personal quality 
of stiffness is rather rare, or, if present, very much on the surface. 
The average Englishman is a man of the same flesh and blood, pas- 
sions, interests and ambitions as the Colonial. He is as keenly alive 
to the pleasures and duties of life, and to the fact that he must 
exert himself to win a place in the world. He differs in initiative, 
mainly because he has less self-confidence, and shrinks from self- 
assertion. 

The Colonial, however, must disagree with the English party 
system, or rather with the spirit in which it is observed. That it is 
necessary for a party to combine on more than one question is easily 
comprehensible, but to take one’s ideas from one’s party, as so many 
seem to do, is quite against his independent spirit. But with the 
true Conservative spirit, without regard to party, the Colonial who 
stays long enough in England must fall frankly in love. Its soundness, 
its freedom from rash experiment, its careful weighing of the stakes 
at issue, its wish to perpetuate all the hard won liberties of the 
race, all these appeal to the sober judgment. The admiration of this 
spirit is aided largely by the veneration which the grey monuments 
of history call forth, the soaring cathedrals and towered castles. 
It is this spirit of Conservatism, a danger though it is in a country so 
full of social inequality and evil, that is wanting in the younger 
generation of the Colonies. Let us hope Mr. Rhodes’ scheme will 
help to introduce it to them. 

The idea that Federation of Great Britain and the Colonies is 
impossible is much exaggerated, and does little justice to the 
feeling in the Colonies. If there is a white man’s burden to be 
borne, am I not a white man? If there is a British Empire to be 
built up and defended, shall I as a Colonial be shut out? As a 
Colonial I.demand my rightful share in the government of the Empire. 
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I demand the right to suffer and to make sacrifices for its sake, 
I know that I speak in the name of the great majority of Colonials. 

These are, of course, though they come from the heart, mere words, 
and some practical suggestion is wanted. To a Colonial nothing 
seems simpler than that there should be an Imperial Parliament or 
Council of the Empire, in which should be vested full powers to deal 
with all Imperial matters—the defence of the Empire, Imperial trade 
and communications, foreign policy, and the taxation of the Empire 
for all necessary purposes. Willingly then would the Colonies contri- 
bute their fair share of men, money and brains to the Army and Navy. 
Relieved of these weighty and ever pressing matters, the British 
Houses of Parliament would be better able to cope efficiently with the 
burden of local legislation and the aggravated problems of social 
inequality. The chief difficulty in the way of this Imperial Parliament 
is the high veneration with which the British Houses are regarded, 
and the fear of British supremacy being weakened. In fifty years the 
population of the Colonies may exceed that of the British Isles, and in 
this Parliament of the Empire, the British Empire, is Britain going 
to take a subordinate place? Things seem very well as they are, 
say the parochial M.P.s; the Empire is well run, the Colonies get 
protection without paying for it; why should they want more? But 
the Colonies ask whether it is wise to treat growing youths as children 
if you wish to keep their respect and affection, Soon we shall be 
grown up, and shall then demand a voice in our own relations with 
the world. 

The suggestion I bring forward is one that does justice to each 
point of view. Let the Colonies recognise that Britain has built 
up the Empire, and has governed it on the whole wisely. By every 
right of possession she is entitled to the largest voice in its direction. 
Let us have a Parliament. of the Empire, a Parliament of two houses, 
thus preserving the Conservative spirit of the British Constitution. 
Let the House of Commons of the Empire be such as has been fre- 
quently advocated, composed of representatives on some suitable 
basis from Great Britain, India and the Colonies, and let it have 
functions similar to those of the British House of Commons. Let the 
House of Lords of the Empire be elected by the British Government, 
and have similar functions to those of the House of Lords, holding its 
position in the eyes of the public (the Colonies) by a similar record of 
single-hearted service to the Empire. Then need the British nation 
have no fear that the balance of power will ever depart from its hands, 
while the Colonials’ fullest aspirations will be satisfied, 


J. ALLAN THOMSON 
St. John’s College, Oxford. (Rhodes Scholar). 
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A RELIGIOUS ‘REVIVAL’ OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


Mucu has occurred lately to bring into prominence the subject of 
Religious Revivals. We have watched the strange phenomena of 
the revival in Wales, and have tried to analyse the forces at work. 
We have attempted to trace their relation to human nature in its 
normal condition, and to estimate what elements of permanent value 
are likely to emerge from the exceptional conditions under which 
the revival itself takes place. A study of the Welsh Revival leaves 
the impression that we are in the presence of psychological forces 
which we only vaguely understand. But we shall at least recog- 
nise that for the appearance of a religious revival two things are 
necessary—the Time and the Man. There must be some element in 
the conditions of the time which will induce in the people a readi- 
ness to yield to deep emotion, like a train of powder ready to be 
fired ; and then there must appear the man who has the special 
qualities that will enable him to fire the train. 

This has always been the case with the religious revivals of the 
past. And history never fails to throw light upon present problems. 
It may therefore be of interest, in this connection, to recall the story 
of a great religious revival which belongs to that fascinating period 
of transition when the medieval world was passing away and the 
world of modern thought and life was coming to the birth. The 
religious revival, moreover, associated with the name of Savonarola 
has a special interest, in respect of both the character of the time and 
the personality of the man. 

For the student of human progress the fifteenth century must 
always possess a peculiar interest. It witnessed the birth-throes of 
a new world, the breaking of the fetters of medieval thought, the 
growth of a new knowledge, the widening of the horizon of life. The 
Italian Renaissance, rendered glorious by those marvellous products 
of art which must make its memory immortal, is at the same time 
full of the deepest interest on its historical side. Let us examine 
some of the elements which give it its special character. 

Constantinople, till then the focus of Greek learning, had in 1453 
fallen before the Turks. The scholars of Eastern Christendom, 
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driven from their homes, took refuge in the West. Many of them 
came to Italy, bringing with them precious MSS. of the Greek classics, 
treasures of which Italian learning had long lost sight. A new realm 
of thought was thus opened out before scholars, who till then had 
studied Aristotle through the distorted medium of Arabic com- 
mentators. A new revelation of beauty lay outspread before their 
eyes. 

What was the effect of this new culture? On the artistic and 
intellectual side the result was to give a wonderful stimulus through- 
out educated Italy. On the moral side the high estimation in which 
the classics were held was taken as giving a sanction to pagan vices. 
On the religious side there was manifested a desire to return to 
.paganism, and Marsilio Ficino, the great Florentine philosopher, 
wrote a treatise in which paganism and Christianity were treated as 
almost convertible terms. 

And what of the Church during this period? The Church was 
the one institution which, in the Middle Ages, stood before all others 
in outward distinction and magnificence. It claimed and exercised 
complete dominion over thought. True, its prestige had been greatly 
lowered by the Avignon captivity, but its power was still very great 
and its spiritual sway still undisputed. The terrors of Church cen- 
sures were still very real, and in the powers of excommunication and 
of interdict the Church held a weapon that could be used with 
tremendous effect. 

But the Church, outwardly so powerful, was inwardly a mass of 
corruption. An almost complete divorce of religion from morals had 
taken place. Superstition has been defined as the expectation of 
supernatural results without moral co-operation, and, in this sense, 
superstition was supreme. The Sacraments were treated as mechanical 
agencies which would produce their effect without any moral co- 
operation on the part of the recipients. The corruption of the Roman 
Curia was almost beyond belief, and reached in Alexander Borgia its 
nadir of infamy. 

In Italy, then, the Church was regarded with superstitious awe, 
was largely a power for evil, and was almost entirely inoperative as a 
power for good. 

But in the closing decades of the fifteenth century the old and the 
new were engaged in a struggle, of which the significance could not 
yet be fully seen. Indeed, the tendency might have seemed, at first 
sight, to be not towards the birth of a new world, but the re-birth of 
the old; not the forming of a new civilisation, a new philosophy, 
but a return to that of ancient Greece ; not the setting free of thought, 
but the exchange of one bondage for another, of scholasticism for 
Platonism. 

But the sway of Platonism was only a phase of the movement. 
The true forces lay deeper. A vast movement was on foot to break 
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through the old chain of superstition and of false scholastic method, 
and to set Europe free for an intellectual and religious advance. Of 
this movement Savonarola was, half-consciously, half-unconsciously, 
the prophet and the martyr. 

It was at the darkest moment of religious corruption in the fifteenth 
century that a voice was heard echoing through Italy and proclaiming, 
with reiterated emphasis, three assertions: ‘The Church shall be 
scourged,’ ‘The Church shall be regenerated,’ ‘These things shall 
happen swiftly.’ It was the voice of a Dominican monk, Fra Giro- 
lamo Savonarola, of Ferrara, and the words quoted were the three 
great ‘conclusions’ (for so he called them) which were to form the 
burden of his preaching to the end. 

He was born at Ferrara in 1452, and brought up at the court of 
the Marquis, his grandfather Michele having been Court physician. 
His training had been the accepted education of the times in scholastic 
philosophy. He became a master of the methods of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and was destined for a brilliant life in the world. But the 
world, with its corruptions, had no attraction for him, and it was 
inevitable that he should enter the cloister. So in 1474 he was re- 
ceived into the Dominican monastery at Bologna, and after seven 
years came to Florence, where he entered the convent of St. Mark. 

To the modern visitor the stones of Florence seem to speak of 
Savonarola at every turn. To stand in the convent of St. Mark— 
now, alas! a museum—is to bring back vividly the memory of the 
greatest of its priors, with those prominent features so well known 
to us through Fra Bartolommeo’s portrait. We study the frescoes 
of Fra Angelico on its walls, and we remember that it was upon them 
that the eyes of Savonarola, too, were accustomed to rest. The calm, 
unquestioning faith they show must have given many a message of 
encouragement to the hard-pressed monk in his great struggle. We 
stand in San Lorenzo, and we think of it as the scene of his failure ; 
in the Duomo, and it recalls the marvels of his success. Once again 
it seems to be alive with the throng of upturned faces, with eyes 
fixed upon the preacher, who holds them spellbound by his words. 
We gaze at that strange tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, and we think 
of that cell, high up within its walls, where with tortured body, but 
soul unshaken, the last hours were spent in composing his medita- 
tions on the fifty-first Psalm; or we stand in the Piazza Signoria, 
and seem to see again that cross-shaped gibbet upon which, as a 
martyr, he died. 

Let us recall the circumstances under which Savonarola arrived 
in Florence. The city was under the despotic rule of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. Though keeping the forms of a republic, the Medici family 
had, in fact, usurped the entire power of government. Their rule 
was a tyrannical one, involving the grinding down of the poor by 
arbitrary taxes, and the oppression or exile of all who were not of 
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their party. In the character of Lorenzo the Magnificent appears a 
curious medley—on the one side an enlightened patronage of learning 
and of the arts, on the other a degrading licentiousness. The intel- 
lectual atmosphere which he encouraged was one of Platonic philo- 
sophy and classical culture. The Bible was condemned as bad Latin. 
The scholar and the dilettante refused to read it for fear of corrupting 
the purity of their style. 

Such were the leaders of thought and of manners when Savonarola 
came to Florence in 1481. Society was licentious, the Church was 
utterly corrupt. No voice was heard in the pulpit to condemn the 
crying sins of the day. Sermons, indeed, were readily listened to 
provided that the preacher was not guilty of the bad taste of re- 
buking immorality, and provided always that his style followed the 
correct classical models, so that his words might provide an oratorical 
feast for the fastidious ears of his cultured hearers. 

We need not then be surprised that, when in 1482 Savonarola was 
appointed Lent preacher in San Lorenzo, he should have completely 
failed to hold his audience. It was no time, he felt, for soft words 
and rounded periods such as were employed by the fashionable 
preachers of the day, who, with apt quotations from Plato and allu- 
sions to pagan mythology, attracted audiences large in proportion to 
the correctness of their style. But the rugged speech of Savonarola 
did not please these fastidious admirers of classical diction. They 
smiled at his denunciations or met them with a stony stare of indiffer- 
ence. His day had not yet come. 

He left Florence, sick at heart at the corruptions of the Church 
and of society and at his failure to reach the people. For seven years 
he worked in the towns of North Italy, and then in 1489 he was recalled 
to Florence by his superiors, apparently at the request of Lorenzo 
himself. 

At this point let us pause in the narrative to try to estimate his 
character and his equipment for his work. 

We notice first of all his vivid faith, which shows itself in a 
deep spirit of devotion, in an overmastering sense of the immediate 
presence of God. His beliefis strong in God’s providence and justice ; 
his conviction is deep that God’s justice must and shall be vindicated ; 
the wicked shal] be punished. His three central ‘ conclusions’ may 
be said to be the outcome of these general principles. ‘The Church 
shall be scourged,’ ‘The Church shall be regenerated,’ ‘ These things 
shall happen swiftly.’ But, unfortunately, he did not rest content 
with declaring his ‘conglusions.’ He laid down the way in which 
they were to be realised. He is not content with saying ‘God’s 
justice shall be vindicated.’ He declares the specific worldly means 
through which this shall be done. Thus he claims the gift of prophecy. 
And certainly, in a most remarkable way, his prophecies seemed te 
find fulfilment. Thus, when in 1491 a deputation of distinguished 
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Florentine citizens was sent to him by Lorenzo, to induce him to 
modify his denunciations, he foretold, what then seemed most un- 
likely, the early deaths of Lorenzo himself, of the Pope, and of the 
King of Naples. This prophecy, which is well authenticated, received 
a striking fulfilment. In the next year, 1492, Lorenzo and Inno- 
cent the Eighth both died, and in 1494 Ferdinand of Naples followed 
them to the grave. 

Connected with his belief in his gift of prophecy is his belief in 
visions. These are sometimes striking, sometimes fantastic. They 
are made from time to time the subject of his sermons. Thus, for 
instance, he sees a hand stretched out from heaven holding a sword, 
directed towards a city on the earth, and bearing the words ‘ Gladius 
Domini super terram cito et velociter ’"—a vision which has an obvious 
bearing upon his ‘ conclusions,’ the city probably being Rome. 

And, once again, this same mystic temperament leads him eagerly 
to expect a miracle. To one who believes that God constantly speaks 
to him through visions, the expectation of miracle becomes natural. 
So we read of that strange scene in the Piazza of St. Mark, in which 
he stands aloft in the pulpit, facing the vast throng with the Host 
in his hands, and invites a thunderbolt from the blue sky above to 
strike him down if his words have been false. It is true he never said 
that a miracle would take place, but the possibility was ever present 
to him, and so, when circumstances began to turn against him, he 
had laid himself open to the taunt : ‘ Prophet, show us your miracle.’ 

It is this element in Savonarola’s character which marks him so 
clearly as belonging to a period of transition. He is still in great 
measure the child of the Middle Ages, though at the same time the 
prophet of the new era. His strength lies in his deep spirituality, 
his intense earnestness, his fearlessness, his hatred of evil, and his 
love of the people ; his weakness in the insecurity of his visionary 
and prophetic claims, and his proneness to arrive at the conclusion 
that God must work in a particular way. 

When Savonarola returned to Florence in 1489 he quickly caught 
the ear of the people. Doubtless his preaching was by this time 
more matured. In any case, his terrible denunciations and earnest 
exhortations, which echoed through St. Mark’s like the words of 
some Old Testament prophet, drew a crowd of hearers, which soon 
exceeded the capacity of the convent church. So in Lent 1491 his 
voice was first heard in the Duomo. What a wonderful sight must 
those vast and ever-increasing audiences have been, which day after 
day through Lent thronged the great church, to listen to his warnings 
and his ¢all! Utterly fearless, he spares none; neither those who 
have sold the Church, nor scholars with their immoral lives, nor 
those guilty of oppression in high places, nor even Lorenzo himself. 

What was the effect upon Lorenzo? He was compelled to admire 
the fearless monk. By overtures of friendship, he tried to seduce 
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him, but in vain. He then selected one of his courtier preachers, 
Fra Mariano, to denounce the new prophet from the pulpit. But 
Mariano’s intemperate language recoiled upon himself, and Savonarola 
was unscathed. Very remarkable is the scene of the following year, 
historic in fact, though probably apocryphal in detail, when Lorenzo, 
lying on his death-bed, sends for the fearless monk, now Prior of 
St. Mark’s, as being the only priest whose absolution would satisfy 
him. All others would be afraid to speak truth to him. Savonarola 
alone could be trusted. But Lorenzo, it is said, refused to make the 
restitution demanded of him, and Savonarola left the presence of the 
dying man without pronouncing absolution. 

The worthless character of Piero de’ Medici, Lorenzo’s successor, 
produced a deepening discontent among the people of Florence and 
an increasing eagerness to hear Savonarola’s sermons. They listened 
spellbound to his denunciations and his prophecies of coming punish- 
ment. And, indeed, his words seemed likely to be swiftly verified. 
For the rumour spread that Charles the Eighth, the new King of 
France, had resolved to invade Italy, in pursuit of his fantastic claims 
to the crown of Naples. In this threatened invasion Savonarola saw 
the hand of God. Charles was a new Cyrus, through whom the 
Church was to be purged of its corruptions. And so he hailed his 
coming and, from the pulpit, welcomed the approach of the French 
army as the agent of God. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. We can see the evil which 
the coming of the French brought to Italy. We may say that 
Savonarola was too hasty in hailing the expedition, when he knew so 
little of the character of Charles ; that he was too eager to see in this 
invasion the fulfilment of his prophecy. But at all events the imme- 
diate result, in the confusion that followed the near approach of the 
French and the flight and treachery of Piero, was to greatly strengthen 
the Frate’s position. For ke alone possessed the confidence of the 
citizens; to him alone could they turn for advice. At this moment 
of popular fury and indignation against the Medici, the smallest pro- 
vocation would have led them to sack the rich houses of their oppressors 
and the streets of Florence would have been red with blood. But, by 
a wonderful display of moral force, the Prior of St. Mark’s held the 
great multitude in perfect control. Never had there been such a 
revolution in Florence as this, by which the Medici were expelled. 
Not a drop of blood was shed. The triumph of the Frate was com- 
plete. It was a triumph of moral forces over brute passions. 

Nor did his work end there. His leadership was still indispensable. 
He must go to the French camp as ambassador of the city, for he 
alone can influence the King; he must reconstruct the government 
of the city; the building up of the new Florentine Republic must 
be his work. He alone was competent to undertake it. 

For the old instincts of government had been crushed out of the 
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people by sixty years of Medicean oppression. How, then, were they 
to set about establishing their new institutions? Bewilderment and 
hesitation marked the anxious deliberations of the Signory. And so 
it came about that the one man who possessed the confidence of the 
people was constrained to lead. Savonarola felt driven by stress of 
events to take his place in politics. His motive is clear. He entered 
politics because he felt that they were intimately associated with 
morality. It was essential to establish a form of government which 
would exclude the Medicean despotism, with its licentiousness and 
oppression. He has been blamed for his interference. But his action 
is certainly not to be judged by twentieth-century notions. Our 
own long line of ecclesiastical statesmen from Dunstan to Wolsey 
reminds us that, when ideas of civil government are as yet undeveloped, 
the Church may usefully act as the guardian of the State, and its 
representatives shape its politics. Certainly Savonarola, with his 
extraordinary knowledge of affairs, his political acumen, and his keen 
insight into Florentine institutions and into the character of the 
Florentine people, was able to render great service to the city in the 
reconstruction of its government upon sound democratic lines after 
the expulsion of the Medici. 

This political work, however, was but subordinate to Savonarola’s 
main object—the reform of moral life. During Lent 1495 he preached 
a wonderful course of sermons on the Book of Job. His deep earnest- 
ness, the mystery of his revelations and visions, filled men with the 
vivid sense that here was a man who held converse with God, whose 
prophecies had been fulfilled, who was now speaking with God’s 
message. As Lent advanced, his form became emaciated, but his eye 
burnt with fiercer fire. His appeal became more penetrating, his 
words more passionate. Now he held the Crucifix aloft, appealing 
to the vast throng by the love of God, now he threw himself forward 
in the pulpit with arms outstretched as though his own love for the 
people would gather them to himself from the paths of sin. And 
how wonderful was the result! The city seemed utterly changed. 
Ribaldry and licentiousness disappeared from the streets, and the 
churches were crowded with worshippers, the poor-boxes filled with 
alms. Fra Girolamo’s triumph seemed complete. It was a religious 
revival indeed ! 

But already there were signs of the coming change. Savonarola 
could see beneath the surface. He himself never seems to have been 
in doubt as to his end. He must die a martyr’s death. Such a 
mission as his could have no other close. 

Let us trace the elements of the growing enmity to his work. Within 
the city itself the party of the Arrabbiati were his bitter enemies. 
They were the party of aristocratic licentiousness, who hated the 
Frate for the double reason that it was his influence that had liberalised 
the city institutions, and that he had now suppressed the open 
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flaunting of vice and licence. Even as early as December 1494 they 
had managed to secure a brief from Rome, ordering Savonarola to 
leave Florence. There were many dissolute young men among them 
who longed to compass the ruin of the man who had made their 
lives dull by his successful crusade against immorality. 

But Fra Girolamo’s enemies within the city found a powerful 
ally in the Pope. It is easy to imagine the fury of Alexander Borgia 
against the man who dared to denounce the corruptions of the Church. 
Indeed, the Papacy had reached the lowest depth of degradation. 
Sixtus the Fourth, Innocent the Eighth, and Alexander the Sixth 
sat in succession in the chair of St. Peter. The Papacy could not 
sink lower. Alexander was the father of six or seven children; 
he owed his election to unblushing simony, the votes of the cardinals 
naving been shamelessly bought. What wonder then that his fury 
blazed out against the man who dared to denounce the sins of the 
Curia and the clergy, and whose avowed aim it was to secure the 
summoning of a general council for the purpose of reforming 
the Church ? 

We can understand the difficulty in which Savonarola, as a loyal 
son of the Church, was placed by his conflict with the Pope. He was 
forbidden to preach, and he obeyed. But doubts began to shape 
themselves in his mind. Was obedience a duty? Was Alexander 
really Pope? Did not simony invalidate the election? But still he 
continued to obey ; still he kept silence, while the people of Florence 
became increasingly anxious to hear his voice. At last the Signory 
obtained from Rome the removal of the inhibition, and decreed that 
the Frate should preach in the Duomo during the coming Lent, 1496. 
That vast interior must have presented a wonderful sight when 
Savonarola returned to the pulpit after his enforced silence. The 
floor was packed from end to end, while all around the walls wooden 
galleries had been erected and were crowded with children. Yet even 
then his life was in danger from attacks by the Arrabbiati. 

A change had necessarily come over his sermons. He could no 
longer speak simply of morality. He had to justify his action in 
regard to Rome. So he made emphatic statements of his Catholic 
obedience and his submission to the authority of the Church. But he 
qualified the duty of obedience. The Pope may not give any com- 
mands contrary to faith or charity. If he should do so, it becomes a 
duty to disobey. 

Meanwhile the hostility of the Pope, carefuily fomented by the 
Friar’s enemies at Rome, became daily more intense. Moreover, the 
party hostile to him in Florence itself was growing in strength, and 

on Ascension Day, 1497, they were able to raise a riot against him and 
to defile the pulpit in which he was to preach. This evidence of 
enmity against Savonarola led the Pope to believe that the time had 
now come for extreme measures. So, on the 13th of May 1497, a 
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brief of excommunication was launched against the Friar, and the 
city was threatened with an interdict if the excommunication were 
not observed. Thus, in a moment, the Arrabbiati became triumphant, 
and immorality once more flaunted itself in the streets. Savonarola 
was silenced. At Christmas, however, he determined to celebrate 
and preach. The excommunication, he said, was invalid; it would 
be wrong to observe it any longer; Alexander was no true Pope. 
But once again he was compelled to be silent. The Signory, dreading 
the effect of an interdict upon the commerce of their city, held that 
the preaching must be forbidden. 

From this time forward events hurried rapidly to the close. The 
drama was brought to a swifter finish by the strange event of the 
Ordeal by Fire. But even apart from that humiliating fiasco, the 
enmity of the Arrabbiati and of the Pope must soon have compassed 
his fall. On the 8th of April 1498, the day after the failure of the 
Ordeal, the Compagnacci made an attack upon St. Mark’s. Then 
came the surrender of Savonarola to the Signory ; then the terrible 
weeks of trial, torture, and falsification of evidence, closed by the 
martyrdom on the 23rd of May. 

What, then, is the significance of Savonarola’s life? What was 
the permanent value of the religious’ revival which he inspired? As 
prophet, preacher, visionary, mystic, politician, martyr, he presents 
an extraordinary personality. He is a creation of the times of tran- 
sition in which he lived, showing on the one side the old view of nature, 
the old philosophy, artificial methods of reasoning from artificial 
premises. Yet in his contact with real life, its needs, its corruptions, 
he asserts his freedom. A human heart beats irt his breast, a human 
soul seeks for God and strives to lead men to righteousness, feeling 
dimly the birth of a new world and desiring to lead his people towards 
it. He accepts without questioning the ecclesiastical system of his 
day. Even when resisting the excommunication, he asserts his sub- 
mission to the Catholic Church. He had no thought of a schism. 
He longed to reform the Church from within. He failed. 

If only he had succeeded, how glorious might have been the future 
of Christendom! The outward unity of the Church might then have 
been preserved. But it was not to be so. The Church, as he had 
said, was to be scourged, and in a terrible way. Division was to rend 
the robe of Christ. 

Savonarola died a martyr, as was inevitable. He seemed to have 
failed. But assuredly his life and preaching were not in vain. Many 
souls must have been drawn to God, many lives saved from ruin by 
his influence ; there must have been many who found in him a rock 
on which to lean in those strange days, when the very foundations of 
thought seemed to be broken up, when infidelity and immorality held 
almost undisputed sway, when a new world was coming to the birth. 
It was indeed a Time which called for a religious revival, and with 
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the need there arose the Man, who in wonderful measure was able to 
respond to the call. 

It would be well if ministers of religion of the present day would 
seek an inspiration from the work of the great Dominican, a true 
Domini canis or watch-dog of the Lord. Let them learn from him 
to study the special conditions of the times in which they live, so 
that their message may be real. Let them remember that they are 
citizens as well as clergy, and that no true interest of the people is 
alien from their work. 

J. C. V. Durex. 











GEORGE GISSING 


One evening, late in the year 1882, two very small boys were sitting 
on the stairs in a London house, junketing merrily on an assortment of 
viands and delicacies purloined from the dining-room, where a dinner 
party was proceeding, yet with much dread in the inner man. For 
the first time in their lives stern reality fronted them. On the morrow 
at 9 a.m. they were to begin life by initiation into the past. The 
golden age was over, the gossamer reign of licit irresponsibility ; 
they were to have a tutor. No wonder if a few tears—the last tears 
of babyhood—fell sympathetically into the champagne glass beside 
them. The talk was of thwackings and impositions. 

Punctually to the minute on the next day the front door bell 
rang. How vividly I can recall the agony of suspense ensuing! My 
brother, who even at that age was ever drawing, broke his slate pencil ; 
we rose as the door opened, and there walked into the room one of the 
gentlest looking beings we had ever seen. With the instinctive per- 
ception of children we measured our man at a glance. Before the 
lesson began we had both ceased to fear him, long before it was finished 
he had become a dear friend. He talked to us of the Greeks and 
Romans with boisterous enthusiasm ; gave us quaint Latin termina- 
tions to our names, and we, struck by his gentleness and the singular 
pathos of his countenance, retorted with ‘ Gissinus-y creature ’"—and 
as such he was known to us to the very end. 

Tall, spare, and lissom of movement, George Gissing had a marked 
personality even then. Here is a conscious autobiographical portrait 
of himself taken from his first novel, Workers in the Dawn. ‘ His eyes 
were of light blue, his nose was of a Grecian type, his lips and chin 
were moulded in form expressive of extreme sensibility and gentleness 
of disposition, showing traces, moreover, of instability in moral 
character.’ Thick, brown hair clustered round a brow of noble shape ; 
his head was well shaped. Though his cheeks lacked colour he looked 
healthy, strong and vigorous. His facial expression was extra- 
ordinarily mobile, sensitive, and intellectual. I have never seen so 
sad and pathetic a face. In repose his features contracted into a 
look of ineffable dreariness, sorrow and affliction, of mute submissness 
and despair. Yet it was a noble face, dignified, delicate, sensuous, 
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thoughtful. And then it would flash and light up, and the eyes 
would beam in radiant transport, and the misanthrope would become 
a tempestuous schoolboy, and he would thump the table and posi- 
tively shout with buoyant exuberance. For there was ever laughter 
in his heart—spontaneous, boisterous, sincere laughter. Gissing, 
the sad man, had the zest of life, and with it its joy. At times he 
would laugh so uproariously at lessons that my father, at work in 
the adjoining room, would come in to see what was amiss. And the 
Homeric joke would be repeated and we would all laugh the louder 
and merrier. 

Let me say at once that it is no purpose of mine to lift the veil 
of mystery overhanging Mr. Gissing’s life, to disturb what Michelet 
called le désintéressement des morts. Gissing’s life was an infinitely 
sad, an infinitely pathetic one. To him it was decreed: ‘ Thou 
shalt live alone.’ In the bitter years of pursuit and attainment he 
wrought literally in solitude, unknown. He had but one friend, 
an author like himself, whom he saw at rare intervals. He 
chose to live fiercely independent, proud and resentful, at war 
with the whole social organism. For years he was a kind of 
literary miser, spurning mankind, scorning sympathy: he, one 
of the kindest, gentlest natures that ever breathed, with his soul 
bared to the lash of circumstance. Fate made him a ferocious 
individualist. The world frightened him, and, as he himself says 
somewhere, ‘ a frightened man is no good for anything.’ His repining 
spirit trod its own Calvary. 

Legend has been both kind and unkind. It has woven a conven- 
tion around his life, derived in the main from the autobiographical 
nature of his writings : in part fictitious, in part too grossly misleading 
and fantastic. The man whom none knew in life is now crowned with 
the wreath of posthumous compassion. Extremes lead to extremes. 
And so it has come about that Gissing has gone down to posterity as 
a man whose whole life was consumed in the reek of slum and garret, 
who for twenty years starved literally in the nether world of our great 
capital. As it was my privilege to have known Gissing from the very 
outset of bis literary career and to have remained in more or less 
unbroken relationship with him till his sad death at St. Jean de Luz 
two years ago, perhaps I may be permitted to correct the perspective 
of certain erroneous impressions which it can now serve no useful 
purpose to maintain. 

As a boy Gissing had been the prodigy of his school ; he worked 
madly (as Mr. Wells' has said); ‘already out of touch with life,’ a 
lonely portent. From there he went to Owens College, Manchester, 
where in a career of meteoric brilliance he carried off all the first 
prizes, scholarships and exhibitions, and took first-class honours for 
English and classics in the University of London. From that time’ 
’ Monthly Review, August 1904. 2 Ibid. 
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“his is a broken and abnormal career.’ It matters little now. Suffice 
it to say that at the height of a young life of quite unusual promise 
one of those aberrations of mental balance took place which in men 
of genius, alas! is by no means uncommon, and that the penalty was 
severe and, in Gissing’s case, decisive upon his whole future. As he 
, himself wrote many years later: ‘Within my nature there seemed 
to be no faculty of self-guidance.’* The boy was dead. His life’s 
struggle began. He fled to America. ‘There he taught the classics for 
a-space, dabbled a little in print, but his fierce spirit could find no 
rest; he broke away from the restraint of cities, roved penniless 
through the States, racked and distraught, and at last stood before 
the majesty of Niagara hesitating, as he often related to us, between 
life and death. He returned and went to Germany. 

He taught and studied. In the quiet atmosphere of a German 
university town he found guidance and inspiration, He read Schiller, 
Goethe, Hiickel, Schopenhauer, innumerable German tomes on ancient 
philosophy, Lucian, Petronius, and what not. In Workers in the 
Dawn he has left a faithful record of his.own mind-growth. From 
Schopenhauer he turned to Comte, whose ‘Philosophie Positive ’ 
profoundly impressed him. His leisure hours he spent in conversa- 
tions with a learned German, at the time Privat-docent, with whom he 
remained in life-long friendship. The two young men discussed 
metaphysics and religion with German thoroughness and system. 
At one period he nearly became a Catholic. ‘ Yes, how much have 
I to thank Germany for,’ he writes in Workers in the Dawn. ‘I came 
here with a mind rudely ploughed by the ploughshare of anguish. . . . 
How well I remember the day when I took up Strauss’s Leben Jesu. 
The book was to me like the first ray of heavenly light piercing the 
darkness of a night of anguish and striving and woe unutterable.’ 
Hope returned to him. He acquired merit; he learnt the joy of 
struggling with the world. ‘ At no stage in its struggle is a human 
mind contemptible,’ he wrote; ‘for as long as it does struggle it 
asserts its native nobility, its inherent principle of life.’ 
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Schopenhauer, Comte, and Shelley—these three in turn have directed the 
growth of my moral life. Schopenhauer taught me to forget myself and to live 
in others. Comte then came to me with his lucid unfolding of the mystery 
of the world, and taught me the use to which my sympathy should be directed. 
Last of all Shelley breathed with the breath of life on the dry bones of scientific 
theory, turned conviction into passion, lit the heavens of the future with such 
glorious rays that the eye struggles in gazing upwards, strengthened the heart 
with enthusiasm as with a coat of mail." 
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With a heart full of noble phantasies and lofty aspirations ; beating high 
with an all-embracing affection for earth and the children of earth, bred of a 
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* Henry Ryecroft. * Workers in the Dawn. 
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natural ardour of disposition, and nurtured upon the sweet and mighty thoughts 
of great men; with a heart yearning for action of some kind, weary of a life 
bounded within the lines of self-study, desirous of nothing more than to efface 
the recollection of self in complete devotion to the needs of those sufferers. 


Gissing set foot once more in England. He had come to the 
conclusion that the true destination of philosophy must be social 
and practical; he determined to write. The result was Workers in 
the Dawn, a crude, incondite work in three volumes—in some ways 
the most powerful book he ever wrote. I have quoted from it because 
it is an unknown work and because it reveals the true Gissing of that 
time, the aching soul of torment and desire, the artist and pessimist. 
It is admittedly partly autobiographical. The hero, finding the 
world void and remorseless, plunges into the waters of Niagara. The 
writing is curiously raw and amateurish, which is instructive, as 
Gissing was then a scholar of real distinction, and was shortly to 
become one of the few great living writers of prose in the English 
language. Very few people have ever seen this book. Gissing, it so 
happened, had inherited the sum of one hundred pounds, and with 
this he published his first novel. But in those days there were no 
literary agents, and Gissing was an unknown scribe. He laughed 
long and loud when the bill came in for printing an edition of 
his book, which left him with a few shillings in his pocket. Only 
a few copies were sold; he was now face to face with hunger and 
destitution. 

He sent the book to my father and, I think, to Mr. John Morley. 
Both agreed as to its power and interest. An interview followed ; my 
father was deeply impressed with the forlorn figure of the young 
scholar and writer, and so by a fortunate coincidence my brother and 
I gained a tutor, and the tutor a livelihood. Gissing taught us from 
that day uninterruptedly till the autumn of the year 1884 ; and I make 
claim to affirm that from that moment the story of Gissing starving in 
garret and cellar, swinking all day and night with lard and dripping 
for his nourishment and the wooden boards for his pillow, is the 
fiction of fiction. A poor man certainly he was, but from the year 1882 
Gissing never ‘ starved,’ as he is commonly represented to have done. 
Through us he taught a son of Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, K.C., the 
daughters of Mr. Vernon Lushington, and various other pupils whose 
names need not be mentioned. What is worth noting is that from the 
year 1882—two years before, that is, Gissing’s first novel, The Unclassed, 
appeared—he was in receipt of a livable income derivable from teach- 
ing, which he could always increase or modify at will, and that for 
some years subsequently he did exist by this form of journeywork, while 
devoting the whole of his leisure and industry to novel writing. The 
sickness of real poverty Gissing never knew after the year 1882, when 
his literary career in fact began. Previously, without doubt, he had 
experienced very rough times—in America, where he nearly starved, 
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and later in London on his return from Germany. What I wish to 
point out is not that Gissing was not a poor man ; not that he did not 
suffer physically and mentally ; not that his whole life was not more or 
less of a struggle to make two ends meet, but that after the publication 
of The Unclassed, and subsequently during the whole of his literary 
career, he was not the necessitous starving writer convention has 
depicted him ; not in any true sense of the word the literary jetsam 
of garret and cellar tossed hither and thither by poverty and hunger in 
the grim immensity of London. When Gissing lived in Milton Street, 
in Chelsea, behind Madame Tussaud’s, at Cornwall Residences and 
elsewhere, from 1882 to 1890, my brother and I used frequently to 
visit him, and great times we had together ; great teas, great talks and 
laughter. Sometimes we would drop in unexpectedly, and find 
Gissing and his friend in the fever of literary conversation, smoking 
and drinking pint after pint of tea. Sometimes we would go for long 
tramps with him to Harrow or Kew, and without ceasing Gissing 
would talk of his work and experiences, shouting with laughter 
at some of his stories of life in what he called ‘ the glorious black 
depths of London,’ and on such occasions he would race us, walking 
or running with boyish zest and agility. 

To tell the truth, in all practical things Gissing was idle and inept. 
He had in marked degree the artistic temper; if he remained poor 
it was largely because he chose to. My father introduced him to 
Mr. John Morley, at the time editor of the Pall Mall, who published 
a charming sketch of Gissing’s, ‘On Battersea Bridge.’ We implored 
him to write again. But Gissing refused. He hated editors ; he was 
no journalist, he said ; he could not degrade himself by such ‘ trash.’ 
In truth, at any time after 1882, Gissing could have obtained a place as 
critic or writer on some journal, which would have enabled him to 
write at leisure. But he would never hear of such a thing. My 
father begged him to accept some post, but Gissing declined to ‘ serve.’ 
Gissing positively chose to live in strife. He writes a pathetic note 
to my mother, the 6th of July, 1884 : 


A kind of exhaustion possesses me when I sit at my desk a quarter of an hour, 
and my will power gets weaker. At most I am able to produce a short poem 
now and then of a very savage character. Of course all this means that the 
conditions of my life are preposterous. There is only one consolation, that, 
if 1 live through it, I shall have materials for darker and stronger work than 
any our time has seen. If I can hold out till I have written some three or four 
books, 1 shall at all events have the satisfaction of knowing that I have left 
something too individual in tone to be neglected. 


After that he went with us for three weeks to Bonscale in the 
Lakes. 

Really Gissing’s trouble was himself; he made his own poverty ; 
he could not be practical. He used to fall into fits of despondency 
and gloom, when he would sally out into the streets, and walk through 
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the night. He was an outrageous pessimist. Four days in the week 
he would write from nine in the evening till four a.m., and on the fifth 
day he would marvel that what he called the ‘ bilious fever ’ had fallen 
upon him. It was not that Gissing was so poor—many a German 
student, and the mother of many an officer of nobility in the German 
Army, have less than Gissing had to live on—but that in all affairs of 
the world he was a very child, with a child’s obstinacy and im- 
providence. 

Here, in a letter addressed to my father, the 17th of August, 1884, 
Milton Street, is the Gissing of that period. My father was anxious 
that Gissing should take up the tuition of my two younger brothers, 
as my brother and I were going to school. He writes: 

With reference to your proposal concerning the little boys. Should you in 
very deed think that I can be of use with them I need not say how unreservedly 
I offer myself for the work. On the other hand, should the suggestion have 
originated only in kind forethought for myself, I have a sort of feeling that 
possibly it would be better for me to burn my ships, and commence in down- 
right earnest the combat with the beasts of Ephesus—otherwise, with publishers 
in London—an absurdly mixed metaphor, by the way. Moreover, when young 
{another pupil] went away, his father distinctly asked me if 1 should be able 
to resume work in October so that almost a livelihood would be assured in that 
way for some months. . . . I have plans of all kinds—for a play, for articles, &c. 
Some day I shall of course look back with sad amusement at these initial struggles 
—and with keen enough feelings towards all who helped me. 


So that in the year 1884 we find Gissing declining further pupils on 
the ground that for the time being a livelihood was assured him. 
The Unclassed had already appeared. 

Gissing was an artist; a contemplative individualist; a man 
influenced by the mood of the sky, the procession of the year; by 
circumstance and environment. To understand and even to sym- 
pathise fully with him one must remember that all his hopes and 
ambitions had been shattered at the most impressionist period of 
his life ; that he had been shipwrecked, as it were, at the outset of 
his progress in the world ; and that, as a consequence, the youth had 
been transformed into a hard and bitter man. By nature he was made 
for the life of tranquillity and meditation, for cultured leisure and 
repose. Constitutionally he was an idealist, a dreamer, an impres- 
sionist, a scholar. In other circumstances he might have been a 
university don, a famous scholar, have amassed learning and fame. 
He worshipped the old, the dusty volumes of dead languages ; vellum 
and parchment. I have seen him take up a worm-eaten copy of an 
old chronicle or Greek author and caress it as a child will stroke the 
coat of some fond animal. A library was to him a garden of roses ; 
he loved books as women love flowers: emotionally, instinctively. 
He had a Grecian love for all beauty. 

But in truth Gissing looked, and had to look, back upon beginnings 
of life deformed and discoloured. Unlike other men, he practically 
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began life with no disillusions to face. He came to London in a spirit 
of pride and revolt which struggled to find expression. Gissing was 
no philosopher, no Socialist reformer, he was not even a profound 
thinker. He was, as he himself says, an ‘ egoist in grain.’ He delibe- 
rately regarded himself as a sort of social outlaw, making a virtue 
of self-indulgence and self-concentration, fostering the hunger of 
querulous self-pity. He gloried in the vanity of self-compassion. 
In literature he thought of poverty in avoirdupois. He revelled in 
the gloom of London’s misery. Every fibre of him betrayed the 
artist, and because he was an artist he was also an aristocrat. 
His delight in poverty, in misery, and in vice was purely artistic and 
consciously egoistical. His social enthusiasm was purely literary, 
emotional, artistic. In The Unclassed he laid bare his confessions. 
‘The zeal,’ he writes, ‘on behalf of the suffering masses was nothing 
more nor less than disguised zeal on behalf of my own starved passions.’ 
He passed rapidly through the phases of Socialism, Radicalism, philan- 
thropic enthusiasm. 

I have only to go out into the streets all night to come across half a hundred 
scenes of awful suffering or degradation, every one of which fills me with absolute 
joy. Think you Hogarth would have rejoiced in the destruction of Gin Lane ? 
Never believe it! . . . My artistic egotism bids fair to ally itself with vulgar 
selfishness. I am often tempted to believe that one great work of art embodying 
human misery would be ample justification of the whole world’s anguish.’ 


And in the same way Gissing took an artistic pleasure in physical 
pain. This body is but as the cottage or clothing of the mind. ‘ Let 
flesh be racked,’ he writes in Henry Ryecroft. ‘I, the very I, will 
stand apart, lord of myself.’ Once, I can recall, Gissing was suffering 
from severe toothache, and my mother urged him to have the tooth 
taken out with gas. But Gissing would not hear of such a thing. 
He wished to feel pain, and on the next day at luncheon he gave us a 
vivid description of the agony he had endured. Thus his vision was 
blighted, and his mind soured. He scorned the carpet-author, writing 
at leisure on a fat salary. He loved to flesh his satire upon the lad 
entering the literary profession with ‘ parental approval and ready 
avuncular support.’ His whole soul relucted at the idea of leisured 
literary conception. He wrote, thought, and lived as an artist. As 
an artist he must be judged. 

Listen to Gissing on the people in the dress of Henry Ryecroft : 

I am no friend of the people. As a force, by which the tenor of the time 
is conditioned, they inspire me with distrust, with fear ; as a visible multitude, 
they make me shrink aloof, and often move me to abhorrence. . . . Every 


instinct of my being is anti-democratic, and I dread to think of what our England 
may become when Demos rules irresistibly. 


Sentiments, those, of a pure aristocrat, yet written in the mellow 
serenity of age, when his life's work was done. I wrote to him on 


5 The Unclassed. 
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reading those words, and this is what he answered in a letter written 
at Ciboure late in the summer of 1903, a few months before his 


death : 


Of a truth, I did not mean to be hard upon the poor. There are human 
sweepings in London and elsewhere, with which I hold no terms of kindliness, 
but ‘ the poor ’—the decent, hard-working man or woman who will never know 
what it is to feel secure of next month’s food and lodging, with them I sympathise 
profoundly. I do not say that we should get on well together—we should not ; 
but that is my fault as much as theirs. 


In a letter to my father (29th of June, 1884) Gissing makes some 
interesting remarks about himself : 

Surely, there is a sense wanting in me. . . . I feel the irresistible impulse to 
strive after my ideal of artistic excellence. It is true, as you said, that I have 
a quarrel with society, and that, I suppose, explains the instinct. But the 
quarrel is life-long ; ever since I can remember I have known this passionate 
tendency of revolt. It has sought for satisfaction in many schools and many 
modes of life. I write these social passages in a fury ; but I scribbled in pre- 
cisely the same temper when I was ten years old. If only I could hear someone 
speak a word for a tendency which in me is an instinct! I must ask you to let 
me try to express something of the gratitude I feel for your persistent kindness 
—kindness holding on in spite of everything. 


The secret of Gissing’s life was that his was an ill-balanced nature, 
lacking in firmness and volition. By constitution of mind an idealist, 
he was dependent upon external influences for the shape which his 
idealism should for the time assume. If noble impulse directed his 
activity, adverse circumstance forbade the implanted seeds from 
growing into a rich individuality. Yet Gissing was very English. He 
hated Pecksniff, and, though he described his countrymen as an Old 
Testament people, he was himself very insular in many things, and a 
bit of a Philistine. His hatred of parsimony, poverty; his almost 
snobbish respect for social position, his hyper-sensitiveness to his 
own ; his shrinkage into scorn of his fellow-creatures ; his fierce spirit 
of independence, intolerance ; his love of air, and freedom, and nature ; 
his shyness—though no man ever lived with a greater capacity for 
mirth ; his love of comfort, hatred of control, discipline, pity and 
protection ; his narrowness of vision, his yearning for sympathy while 
savagely refusing it—all these are English characteristics which 
Gissing had in marked degree. 

A gentler nature, a more delightful companion than Gissing never 
existed. Both my brother and I were lazy and impish enough, yet 
Gissing never, during the course of two years’ instruction, punished 
us. Once only, when, in imitation of frogs, we both chanted an 
Aristophanic chorus, seated on the table and declined to move or 
desist, did Gissing lose his patience. He rose, put on his hat, and 
strode in silence from the room and house. After that his every wish 
was, I am glad to think now, piously obeyed. As tutor he took a 
personal interest in both of us. Himself a good draughtsman, he 
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encouraged my brother’s marked artistic gifts, gave him his first 
sketch-book and his first lessons in perspective, and drew in it a sea 
piece, which my brother has to this day. In those days I wrote 
) plays, and my brother painted the scenery. On one occasion we 

gave a grand performance at which Gissing was present. Its recep- 
tion seemed doubtful until the High Priest said : 


I, a holy man, am not a fool, 
Often as a boy along a pool, &c., 


which brought down the house. Gissing burst into a paroxysm of 
laughter, and continued laughing for fully ten minutes. All joined 
in ; the success of the piece was assured. He used often subsequently to 
quote that line, and on each occasion he would laugh and shout with 
glee. Gissing was very fond of whistling too—in a peculiarly low and 
gentle tone. His favourite air was ‘Twickenham Ferry.’ After nearly 
every lesson he had to whistle it for us, and he would always end with 
the words, ‘ Yes, it is very beautiful.’ Reverential was his love for 
music. He has told in Ryecroft how the barrel organs ‘tuned’ his 
thoughts, and in a fine passage he describes how once his racked 
mind was quieted by the strains of a piano in Eaton Square. 

Pictures and music always afforded him a keen, almost ecstatic 
pleasure. I have seen him sit, when my mother was playing Chopin 
or Bach, with tears welling in his eyes. At such moments he would 
remain quite motionless. The sound of music seemed to stun and 
soothe him. Art, all forms of beauty, influenced him strangely, 
physically. In one of his London lodgings he lived above a well-known 
composer of waltzes, who never ceased from troubling and thrumming. 
Yet Gissing was happy ; as he said, ‘ it made the words flow.’ 

He was extremely fond of cats. His solace and companion for 
some years was Grim—a big black common Tom, his lonely confi- 
dant. To Grim he would discourse aloud, of Grim he would talk to 
us as of an old and dear friend. When Grim one day went the way 
of other Toms, Gissing quite broke down, and he wrote an elegy to 
its memory. Gissing was no mean poet. In the summer of 1883, 
when my grandmother lived at Sutton Place, he used to come down 
three times a week to teach us in the mornings, and sometimes after 
luncheon he would stay and sit in the punt on the river and write 
poems. One of these was called Only a Cigarette. It was a dainty 
ode to a girl he had seen smoking, lazily reclining on the river-bank. 
He wrote, too, a powerful poem to The Little Children—both of which, 
unfortunately, I have lost. But I can see him now, sitting on the 
table in the long tapestried gallery at Sutton reciting verses with his 
voice and look of artistic enthusiasm. 

Like all men of deep feeling and emotion, Gissing adored the sun 
and nature. Later in life, when he had shaken the dust of London 
for ever off his feet, he found in the contemplation of nature what 
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the city had never given him—peace and contentment. Of the 
sun he writes finely in Ryecroft : ‘1 went bare-headed, that the golden 
beams of the sun might shed upon me their unstinted blessing.’ He 
learnt, too, the beauty of flowers ; like his father, he became an enthu- 
siastic botanist. He is speaking in Ryecroft : 


To me flowers became symbolical of a great release, of a wonderful awakening. 
I recall my moments of delight, the recognition of each flower that unfolded, 
the surprise of budding branches clothed in a night with green. Meadows 
shining with buttercups, hollows sunned with the marsh marigold, held me 
long at gaze. I saw the sallow glistening with its cones of silvery fur and splendid 
with dust of gold. These common things touch me with more admiration and of 
wonder each time I behold them. As I turn to summer, a misgiving mingles 
with my joy. 


I well remember a walk I had with Gissing about the year 1895 
on the Blackdown Hill near Haslemere. The townsman I had known 
as a child had become a passionate lover of the country. His hair was 
brushed back over his forehead like a musician; he was full with the 
enthusiasm of old days. His knowledge of flowers and plants was 
extraordinary. The purple heather, the moorland waste, the sense 
of loneliness and expanse delighted him. He picked up a little plant 
and explained its life and structure with the scientific knowledge of 
a botanist. Every fern and wild flower stirred him to rapture and to 
fresh discourse. 

When Gissing went with us to Bonscale in 1884 he was rampageous 
as any schoolboy. He would row for hours on Ullswater lake, but 
his great joy was the Hills. All day he would tramp, sometimes 
with us up Helvellyn, and sometimes alone. One walk especially 
I remember his taking from Patterdale to Ambleside through Rysdale 
to Grasmere and back over Grisedale. His great joy was to lie on his 
back at the top of a hill and apostrophise the cairn. And coming 
down he was as fleet as an Alpine guide. Sometimes we would make 
him play cricket ; and as for climbing trees, Gissing was up at the top 
branch before we could get a hold of the lowest. He was strong in 
his arms and could climb a rope like a sailor. Killing animals, hunting, 

"sport of all kind he abominated. But he would walk all day through 
any weather ; he had Ruskin’s passion for hills. 

Gissing was not a good conversationalist. For that he lived too 
much alone. He loved silence and solitude; he hated noise, the 
clamour of the human voice. Once we took him to a garden party 
at the country residence of Lady Gissing sat on a chair in a 
corner of the room, mute and dejected. The cackle and scream of 
idiot mirth rendered him speechless. He sat for an hour for all the 
world like the figure of a wet bird, amid the rustle of silk and chiffon, 
and never smiled till we left the house. Society unnerved him. 

But on the hills, or in sympathetic company, Gissing was a wonderful 
talker, wildly enthusiastic, suggestive, imaginative, and the words 
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would flow in torrents from his mouth. On Homer, Shakespeare, 
art and poetry, Gissing rose to flights of rhetoric. Once he had a 
great discussion on patriotism with the late Mlle. Souvestre. She 
cited the case of Henri Regnault, who returned from Algiers to fight 
in the Siege of Paris, as a crowning example of noble patriotism. All 
Gissing’s artist’s feelings were aflame. He would not hear of it. 
Regnault was an artist—art the supreme thing in life; the Siege of 
Paris was not worth an artist’s life. I don’t think Gissing had much 
sense of humour, and he certainly was not witty. He took himself 
and life too seriously ; he never got out of himself, never got beyond 
the littleness of the great I. It was years before his mind grew mellow 
with the calm of dignified reflection. 

In no way should Ryecro/t be regarded as an autobiography. ‘ The 
thing,’ he wrote to my father, 11th of February, 1903, ‘is much more 
an aspiration than a memory. I hope too much will not be made 
of the few autobiographical papers in the book.’ To me it seems 
by far the maturest of his works, full of golden words and thoughts 
and fancies. His life was rounded; the end, he knew, was not far 
distant. ‘They tell me that at my peril I shall try to live elsewhere 
—yet I hope to see Italy again before I die,’ he wrote to me three 
months before his death. ‘Does it seem long to you, the old days 
of Latin Grammar? To me, very, very long—I was strong then, 
and could do anything.’ Gissing was no patriot in the political 
sense of the word; politics he hated and despised, but I doubt if 
any man wrote about Shakespeare and his country in words more 
noble than these : 


Among the many reasons which make me glad to have been born in England, 
one of the first is that I read Shakespeare in my mother tongue. . . . Let every 
land have joy of its poet ; for the poet is the land itself, all its greatness and its 
sweetness, all that incommunicable heritage for which men live and die. As 
I close the book, love and reverence possess me. Whether does my full heart turn 
to the great Enchanter, or to the Island upon which he has laid his spell? I 
know not. I cannot think of them apart. In the love and reverence awakened 
by that voice of voices, Shakespeare and England are but one. 


Those who knew Gissing can never forget him. His was a life of 
bitter endurance, of toil and trial, of sombre tragedy. His was no 
vain endeavour, no mock enthusiasm. A weak vessel—a lofty intel- 
ligence, a noble mind, a sincere and beautiful nature—the words of 
Goethe seem fitting as an epitaph : 


Wer nie sein Brod mit Trinen ass, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Niachte 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Michte. 


Austin HARRISON. 


* Henry Ryceroft. 
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THE EARLY SCHOOL TEACHING OF THE 
JEWS 


BeTWEEN a nation’s intellectual activity and its educational ideals 
some relation undoubtedly exists, although it may not be easy in all 
cases to discover it. The inquiries which have been made in recent 
years into the school systems of foreign countries testify to our belief 
in the connection, and prove its existence. The records of the nations 
of antiquity invariably tell us something about the methods adopted 
in the training of youth ; but at best such information is scanty, and 
does not enable us to form any clear or definite idea of their educa- 
tional aims and efforts. In the case of the ancient Jews, the task 
of presenting in some detail a picture of their school system is less 
difficult. Questions of school organisation, of educational policy, 
and of methods of instruction occupied, during their early history, 
a prominent place in the thoughts of the people, and in their 
voluminous literature we possess abundant material for realising their 
ideals. 

The period of educational development to which I here refer 
commences some time after the Babylonian Exile. It includes the 
most eventful epochs of Jewish history—the birth of Christ, the siege 
and fall of Jerusalem—and it embraces those centuries during which 
the literature known as the Talmud was being formed and codified. 
The Talmud consists of two distinct parts: the text, which embodies 
the traditional or Oral Law called Mischna, and a running commentary 
supplementary to and illustrating the text, called Gemara. The 
formér is in Hebrew, and the latter, for the most part, in an Aramaic 
dialect. The two combined constitute the Talmud, which means 
‘Learning,’ and is the source of all our knowledge of the inner life and 
habits of the Jewish people, of their political and social government, 
of their religion and philosophy. The most superficial acquaintance 
with the contents of the Talmud, and a great part of it is accessible 
to the modern reader through translations, shows the inextinguish- 
able love of knowledge which characterised the Hebrew people of 
olden times; their respect, rising to veneration, for the true scholar ; 
their passion for learning, and the strenuous efforts and sacrifices which 
they made to train their children in the ways of wisdom. A life 
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devoted to study was regarded as the highest life; but it did not 
suffice that a man should study and treasure up knowledge for his own 
use or enjoyment ; it was éssential that he should impart it to others. 
‘He who studies the Law,’ says the Talmud, ‘ without spreading it is 
like unto the myrtle in the desert.’ 

The word Law, in Hebrew Torah, which occurs in the passage I 
have quoted and constantly in all Hebrew writings, has a very wide 
meaning in Jewish literature. Originally, no doubt, it meant the 
Law of Moses, or possibly the ordinances contained in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. But gradually it came to mean much more than this. 
It included at a very early period of history, probably before the time 
of Ezra, and certainly then, a number of traditional enactments and 
sayings, known as the Oral Law, which were supposed to have the 
same authority as the Pentateuch, and which were first committed 
to writing towards the end of the second century under the direction 
of Rabbi Judah the Prince. The word Torah became a synonym for 
lore or learning, embracing both literature and dogma, the discursive 
histories and parables of the people as well as their legal enactments. 
The one class of writings was known as Hagadah and the other as 
Halacha. Much in the same sense as our own word ‘Law’ has a 
double meaning, expressing the ordinances of the State and the 
sequences of natural phenomena, so the word Torah was applied to 
the Biblical and traditional statutes as well as to the established order 
of the Universe, both of which were regarded as equally divine. 

It is very necessary to understand this extended meaning of the 
word ‘ Law,’ as it was used in olden times, in order to appreciate the 
true significance of the many Biblical and Talmudic passages in 
which it occurs, particularly in relation to the value of knowledge and 
the importance which, from the earliest times, the Hebrew people 
attached to the education of the young and to the pursuit of learning 
for its own sake. Scattered throughout the Talmudic writings are 
detailed regulations on school organisation, on the subjects and methods 
of instruction, and on the qualifications of teachers ; but all these are 
closely associated with the general aim and purpose of study and school 
training, which was no other than right living, that is, living according 
to the Law, in the sense in which the word was then used. Learning, 
although it came to be regarded as the primary aim of life, was in 
reality a secondary or mediate end, the final object being right conduct, 
to which such knowledge as was then accessible was the only sure 
and safe guide. The saying non schole sed vite discimus occurs, 
variously paraphrased, in many parts of the Talmud. Far weightier, 
we are told, is the fulfilment than the study of the Law. And else- 
where, ‘ Not learning but doing is the real essential.’ 

It is to the Bible that we must look for the origin of the school 
methods and educational ideals which we find more fully developed 
in post-Biblical literature. Indeed, the text of the Bible was the 
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ultimate authority for all State regulations and social ordinances, 
although much casuistry was frequently displayed in the endeavour 
to reconcile the Biblical text with the necessities and requirements 
of everyday life. Tothe Bible, however, we can trace the germ of the 
system of education, which was in no way altered, but was only further 
developed, in later times. Home training was the central idea of the 
system. This is very fully expressed and illustrated in the Mosaic 
precept which occurs in the passage declaratory of Israel’s faith in the 
unity of God. ‘These words thou shalt teach diligently to thy chil- 
dren, and shalt speak of them when thou sittest in thy house, when 
thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down and when thou risest 
up.’ A whole volume of pedagogic rules might be deduced from 
these words. They clearly show that in very early times the obliga- 
tion was thrown upon parents to personally direct the education of 
their children, and that religious training was an essential part of 
home instruction. 

The Exile into which the Jews were driven after the destruction 
of the first Temple influenced in many ways the character and history 
of the people; but in none more so than by proving that Judaism 
might continue to exist outside the Promised Land and deprived of 
the Temple service. This new conception of the religion directed the 
energies of the people more and more to the study of the Law, and 
helped very much to develop and to systematise their educational 
efforts. During their fifty years of Captivity, the Jews came into 
close communion with men distinguished by a culture very different 
from their own, and they brought away with them new ideas and a 
new knowledge, which exercised a permanent influence on their 
subsequent intellectual activity. 

Between the return of the Jews from Babylon and the destruction 
of the second Temple, great progress was made in the organisation, 
throughout Palestine, of schools for Jewish youth. The schools first 
established were intended for children who had received their 
elementary training in their own homes, and were prepared to enter 
upon a higher course of instruction. About the year 80 B.c. Simon 
ben Schetach directed that academies, or, as we should call them, 
secondary schools, should be established in all large towns, and the 
organisation which he succeeded in effecting anticipated, in many 
particulars, subsequent efforts of the same kind. Something similar 
is sketched by John Milton in his essay on a Free Commonwealth. 
Milton proposed that every county in the land should be ‘ made a 
kind of subordinate commonalty or commonwealth,’ and further, that 
the people should have ‘ schools and academies at their own choice, 
wherein their children may be bred up in their own sight to all learn- 
ing and noble education ; not in grammar only, but in all liberal arts 
and exercises ’ ; and he tells us that such schools ‘ would soon spread 
much more knowledge and civility, yea religion, throughout all parts 
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of the land.’ To what extent Milton in this proposal anticipated the 
legislation of 1902, without any premonition of the difficulties in the 
working of the Act which have recently been experienced, is a question 
full of interest. But far more interesting is the thought that a Jewish 
Rabbi, nearly twenty centuries ago, succeeded in establishing, without 
opposition, and with the full sympathy of the nation, in all the chief 
towns of Palestine, high schools not very different in purpose from 
those which our English poet contemplated, and by an order having 
the same object in view as an Act of Parliament. 

It was gradually found, however, when the opportunities for 
higher education were attracting numerous aspirants, that a more 
generous elementary training was needed. Indeed, the conditions 
would appear to have been then not very different from now, and about 
a century later, just before the destruction of the Temple, Joshua ben 
Gamala, a high priest, whose name the Talmud says should always be 
mentioned with a blessing, appointed teachers in the several pro- 
vinces and towns, charged with the duty of seeing that all children 
from six years old and upwards, who could not be taught in their 
own homes, should receive school instruction. 

The crisis in the history of the Jews which followed so closely on 
the promulgation of this important ordinance withdrew for some time 
the thoughts of the people from questions of educational reform. 
The dire necessities of the great siege blocked the way. But it was not 
long after the people had settled down to the new conditions, under a 
stricter Roman rule, that the scheme of the great reformer was, so far 
as circumstances permitted, generally adopted. A passion for the 
study of the Law seized upon the people. It was shared almost equally 
by the two great political parties into which they were divided. In 
different ways the Sadducees and the Pharisees vied with one another 
in their zeal for the study of the sacred writings and the observance of 
the Law, interpreting, however, somewhat differently its meaning and 
significance. From this time the feeling of patriotism which love of 
country arouses was intensified a hundredfold among the Jews in their 
pride of belief and in their sense of responsibility, which, as guardians 
of the Law, bound them together as one people. 

There were Jews in Palestine who continued to cherish the hope 
of freeing themselves from the Roman yoke, and the revolt under 
Bar Cochba and the martyrdom of Akiba testify to the strength of 
this desire. But others, with almost prophetic vision, foresaw the 
dispersion of the race, and to their efforts is undoubtedly due the 
survival of Judaism. It may be truly said that the Jewish School 
grew up on the ruins of the Temple. It became the means of preserv- 
ing the national existence. Its aim transcended the ordinary pur- 
poses of education. Its object was not so much the care and instruc- 
tion of the children as the preservation of the nation. The training of 
students was a means to that end. But the end was national rather 
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than individual. The School was the sole means left to a proud people 
of maintaining their existence, of holding on to their inheritance. 
What compulsory military service became later on to other nations, 
compulsory school attendance was to the Jews. In the war which 
they waged against ignorance and indifference, the School was their 
fortress. In the field of learning, which they cultivated with the 
same patience and patriotism as they had displayed in the defence 
of their citadel, the School was their national emblem. It is only by 
realising how the survival of the race came to be identified with the 
preservation and observance of the Law, and how the study of the 
Law was essential to its interpretation, that we can understand the 
devotion of a people, nearly two thousand years ago, to school work 
in all its seemingly uninteresting details, and the reverential regard 
and esteem in which the school teacher was held. 

An effort of imagination is necessary in order that we may grasp 
the inner meaning of many of the sayings of Talmudic scholars, and 
appreciate the spirit that dictated them. We read, for instance, that 
several learned men were commissioned to visit different parts of 
Palestine and to establish schools where needed. Having entered a 
town where no school existed, they inquired for the guardians or 
protectors of the city. When the civic councillors were brought 
before them, they said, ‘ These are not the protectors of the town.’ 
* Who are they then ?’ asked the citizens, and the reply they received 
was, ‘ The protectors of the town are the teachers of the children.’ 

A celebrated teacher, Rabbi ben Jochai, said, ‘ When you see that 
towns in Palestine have fallen from their status, know that they have 
failed to support the scribes and school teachers.’ The law as to the 
appointment of teachers in a town was very drastic. By a decree 
of the Patriarch Judah the Second, ‘ the town which refused to appoint 
a teacher for the children was to be destroyed.’ 

It is significant that when the fall of Jersualem was imminent, 
and rebellion was rampant within its walls, when the zealots who 
preached resistance @ outrance guarded the exits, and put to death 
all who spoke of surrender, Rabbi Jochanan ben Zaccai, the most 
renowned teacher of his time, persuaded his disciples to carry him in 
his coffin, as though dead, to the camp of Titus. With difficulty, 
he was conveyed through the zealously-guarded gates; but he suc- 
ceeded in escaping, and when brought before the Roman general he 
made a request which appeared so simple, so much in harmony with 
his well-known character, that it was at once granted. He asked 
only that he might be permitted to establish a school at Jamnia, and 
there pursue his studies with a few of his chosen disciples. The request 
was granted, but Titus could not have foreseen that, in acceding to 
the Rabbi’s wish, he had really allowed the garrison to depart with all 
the honours of war, carrying with them their arms and ammunition. 
Yet so it was. For he had permitted the actual embodiment of 
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Jewish learning to re-establish itself in a new centre. The Temple 
and all that Jerusalem represented were, in fact, nothing more than 
the shell of Judaism. The Law went forth to Jamnia, to be there 
preserved and to be thence spread to all parts of the civilised world. 

It was a common belief during the centuries that immediately 
followed the fall of Jerusalem that the city was destroyed because 
the schools had been closed, and it was subsequently held that the 
instruction of children must not be interrupted, even for the rebuilding 
of the Temple. It is distinctly stated in the Talmud that it was not 
permitted to live in a town where there was neither teacher nor school. 
Nearly nineteen centuries ago, Josephus wrote, ‘ Our principal care 
of all is this, to educate our children well.’ The Law ordains ‘ that 
the very beginning of our education shall be directed to sobriety. 
It also commands us to bring up our children in learning, and to 
exercise them in the Laws and to make them acquainted with the acts 
of their predecessors, in order that, through imitation of them, they 
may be nourished up in the Laws from infancy, and may neither trans- 
gress them nor have any pretence for ignorance of them.’ One of the 
best known sayings of the Talmud, full of deep meaning and indicating 
the keenest possible appreciation of the value of education, attributed 
to Rabbi Eliezer ben Shamna, is, ‘ By the breath from the mouth of 
school children the world is sustained.’ It was he, too; who is said 
to have interpreted the words of the Psalmist, ‘Touch not my 
anointed,’ as referring to school children, and the words, ‘Do not 
offend my prophets,’ to their teachers. 

The position occupied by school teachers in Talmudic times is 
in striking contrast to their status in the days of ancient Greece or 
Rome. Professor Mahaffy, writing on old Greek education, says : 
‘The Greek schoolmaster, at least of elementary schools, was not 
generally in high repute, . . . and his calling was not such as 
to give him either dignity or self-respect.’ And he quotes from a 
passage in Demosthenes’ De Corona: ‘But you, worthy man, who 
despise others compared with yourself, now compare with mine your 
own lot, which consigned you to grow up from boyhood in the 
greatest need, when you helped your father to attend in the school, 
preparing the ink, cleaning the benches, sweeping out the schoolroom, 
and so taking the rank of a slave, and not of a free boy.’ It was 
not to slaves, but to the choice and master spirits among the people, 
that the training of Jewish children was entrusted. Respect for the 
teacher was inculcated as even a higher duty than filial piety. ‘If 
both father and teacher are threatened, the latter,’ we are told, 
‘should be first protected.’ This reverence for the teacher was only 
the necessary corollary of the sanctification of learning. Nowadays 
the whole civilised world is beginning to grasp the fact that the 
material prosperity of a people depends upon the extent and standard 
of their educational equipment. We are told that it was the school- 
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master who gained for Prussia the victories by which the Empire of 
Germany was established; and certainly no one will question the 
fact that we must look to the schoolmaster for the remarkable suc- 
cesses, not only in war, but in all the arts of peace, which have won 
for Japan a front place among the civilised nations of the world. 
History, however, shows nothing more suggestive than the fact that 
the people who gave to the world the Book should have shown 
throughout the whole of their national existence, and long surviving 
it, a love of learning in all its branches, and the keenest desire to 
extend it. 

The aim of education among the Jews was national rather than 
individual. They believed that in the success of their schools lay 
all hope of preserving and promoting the study of the Law, which 
was their inheritance, and of thus fulfilling the purpose of their exist- 
ence. ‘Children are born,’ says Erasmus, ‘for the State and for 
God,’ a doctrine as old as Plato, but in no country were its con- 
sequences so unreservedly accepted as in Palestine. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the Jews than their devotion to study, but very little 
thought was given to what we are always being told should be the 
practical results of school training. The function of the schools was not 
to teach what might be even indirectly helpful in the pursuit of trade or 
commerce, or in fitting men ‘to perform justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.’ 
The aim of education was rather what Milton describes as the true 
end of learning—‘to know God aright, and out of that knowledge 
to love Him, to imitate Him, to be like Him.’ The Jews, believing 
that their national existence could be preserved only through know- 
ledge of the Law, regarded learning as an end in itself. There was 
no thought, as now, of the application of knowledge to this or that 
particular pursuit. There was no distinction between pure and applied 
science. There were no schools of commerce, and technology was un- 
known. The Law was studied for its own sake. The quest for know- 
ledge was a religious duty, and its possession was the highest good. 

As a consequence, the honours which in all countries have been 
lavished on the soldier, as the emblem and instrument of national 
defence, were bestowed, in Palestine, on the teacher. The analogy 
goes further; for whilst the soldier in all countries is generally ill- 
paid, content with the honour and glory which he may hope to achieve 
and the prestige of. his position, the teacher in Palestine was content 
to be unpaid. The recompense of his work was its result. We find, 
therefore, that the Rabbis of old were engaged in all kinds of handi- 
craft. One was a mason, another a carpenter, Hillel was a hewer 
of wood, and so on. And, in order that the career of a teacher might 
be open to all, it was incumbent on every parent to teach his child 
a trade. Manual labour was therefore dignified. ‘Great is the 
virtue of handwork,’ says the Talmud; ‘it honoureth those who 
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devote themselves to it,’ a sentiment the value of which our schools 
are only now beginning to appreciate. Maimonides, writing on the 
subject in the twelfth century, says: ‘We do not find anywhere a 
Rabbi complaining that his contemporaries have bestowed upon 
him no possessions. They set their entire trust in God and in the 
Law, through which alone man can attain to happiness. They refuse 
to accept any gift, for by so doing it might be thought that the 
study and teaching of the Law was a practice by means of which man 
gained a living.’ It is recorded in more than one instance that a 
wife voluntarily separated herself from her husband, who, late in life, 
desired to take up the teacher’s calling in order that he might apply 
himself heart and soul to learning, rejoining him only when he had 
become a Rabbi. 

That learning was an end in itself, to be pursued without any 
thought of ulterior advancement, was the ideal held up to the Jewish 
people. ‘Make not the study of the Law the means of self-aggrandise- 
ment,’ says Rabbi Zadok; ‘neither make it a crown to shine with, 
nor a spade to dig with.’ There is another saying, which bids one 
‘study the Law, even when not for its own sake, for, be the object 
what it may, you will come to study it for its own sake ’—a wise and 
pithy saying, constantly illustrated in our own schools, when a man 
takes up a study as a bread-and-butter pursuit, and is so attracted by 
it that he becomes an independent seeker after truth. 

The loftiness of this ideal is heightened when we remember that 
it was through learning only that one could aspire to a seat in the 
Sanhedrin, which was the governing body of the people, and that 
to be admitted a member of that body was the worthy ambition of 
every scholar. The title Rabbi, which means only ‘ Master,’ 
was the equivalent of our ‘doctorate.’ It was conferred only after 
many years of patient study, and carried with it, like the title ‘ artium 
magister,’ centuries later, the privilege of teaching and of founding 
a school. The fame of any celebrated teacher spread then, as in the 
early part of the Middle Ages, and many a Rabbi, like Abelard, later 
on, attracted students in great numbers from very distant places. 
There was no necessary connection between the Rabbi and the priest. 
On the contrary, the Rabbis were often in conflict with the political 
influence of the priesthood. The priests were essentially servants of 
the Temple. In the preservation of the Temple services their interests 
and hopes were centred. Not so the Rabbis. Their outlook was 
wider. Their citadel was the Law, which, as time went on, they 
protected with hedges as defensive as the wire entanglements of 
modern strategists. At the same time they prepared the way for 
the permanent survival of Judaism, and for rendering its exist- 
ence independent of the possession of Palestine or the restoration 


of the Temple. This was the great work which their schools accom- 
plished. 
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Something must be now said of Jewish pedagogy, of the subjects 
of instruction, and of the methods of teaching in these old schools. 
The Hebrew Scriptures and the Talmud, consisting of the Mischna 
or Oral Law and its interpretation, were the common subjects of school 
instruction. The substance of the Talmud, which during this period 
was unwritten and constantly gathering to itself new matter, was 
the subject of study in the Jewish academies or high schools. It 
occupied the place of the classics in the schools of mediwval Europe, 
and, indeed, in schools of very recent times. 

The obligatory school age commenced at six. Many sayings have 
come down to us showing the importance which was attached to early 
training. ‘The quest of knowledge in old age is like drawing on 
sand, in youth like engraving on stone;’ and elsewhere: ‘If you 
have not desired knowledge when young, how can you attain to it 
in after-life ?’ These and many similar sayings found in the Talmud 
express the common belief of the people in those far-off days. In 
the elementary schools a teacher was appointed to every twenty-five 
pupils, the regulation number of a class. If it was found necessary 
to include forty children, an assistant-teacher was added. The 
morning and part of the evening were devoted to instruction. Under 
no circumstances, not even on occasions of great national sorrow, 
might the school be closed. There were holidays, but they were 
few. Even on the Sabbath the school was open, but the teaching 
was restricted to repetition. No new subject was begun. Punc- 
tuality in attendance was enforced. Raschi, the great commentator, 
quotes an old rule: ‘Give your pupils a fixed time for coming and 
leaving.’ Thoroughness was the great principle on which teachers 
insisted. The oldrule, Non multa sed multum, was anticipated by the 
Rabbins. ‘ Better a little with attention than much superficially.’ 
‘A single subject mastered with difficulty is better than a hundred 
hastily acquired.’ At the same time teachers recognised the value 
of ‘short cuts’ when they were equally efficient. ‘In teaching, 
always choose the shorter road.’ 

The secret of discipline was interest: the interest aroused in the 
study, and, above all, the interest of parents in what their children 
were learning. The sympathy of the parents with the efforts of the 
schoolmaster made his task a pleasure, and instruction easy. Learning 
by heart formed a large part of the teaching both in the elementary 
and higher schools. That was necessarily so when the instruction 
was mainly oral. At the same time reading was generally taught, and 
the Hebrew language was systematically studied. Many mnemonic 
rules are given in the Talmud for assisting the memory, but constant 
repetition was considered the surest method, and in this respect the 
teaching was very similar to that of comparatively modern times. 
The Latin rule, Repetitio mater est studiorum, is otherwise figuratively 
expressed in the saying: ‘He who studies without repeating is like 
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the man who sows and does not reap.’ And elsewhere: ‘He who 
repeats a matter a hundred times does not understand it as well as 
he who repeats it a hundred and one times.’ In an age when 
there were no publishers, and consequently no text-books, it was 
necessary that the pupil should first fix in his memory the subject 
of the lesson and then seek to understand it. Hence we find the 
saying, ‘First know the matter and then learn to explain it,’ an 
analytical principle of teaching of wider application than it probably 
received in the Talmudic schools. ‘ Knowledge is gained,’ says the 
Talmud, ‘ by help of the memory.’ But from a comparatively early 
age the pupil was trained in methods of inquiry, and was encouraged 
to ask questions. The fault that prevailed for so many years in modern 
colleges, where the teacher talked and the student listened, was un- 
known in Talmudic seminaries. The instruction was much more 
lively. There was a constant and brisk interchange of thought between 
teacher and pupil. Writing on the subject of these schools in 1885, 
Strassburger, a German author, tells us that ‘the method of instruc- 
tion was strictly heuristic.’ He may not have used the word exactly 
as it is now applied to the teaching of elementary science, but he 
did mean that the pupil was expected to elicit by pertinent questions 
and investigation the meaning ef what was to him obscure. ‘The 
bashful pupil learns nothing,’ we are told in the Talmud, and it was 
expressly forbidden to appear to understand any matter the meaning 
of which was not clear to him. Even if his instructor grew impatient, 
he was told that he should excuse himself by saying: ‘I ask for 
further explanation because my powers of apprehension are weak.’ 

Whilst the habit of inquiry was thus generally encouraged and 
cultivated, modesty as to his own knowledge and ability, and respect 
for that of his teacher, were the two virtues which students were 
trained to practise. ‘Teach your tongue to say, I know not,’ is a 
trite Talmudic precept; and it is also said, ‘If you know much, 
do not pride yourself on your knowledge, for thereto you were created.’ 
Children were taught the doctrine that kindly action follows in- 
creased intelligence and understanding, and the connection which the 
Talmud establishes between knowledge and right-conduct is suffi- 
ciently pronounced to satisfy the most faithful disciple of Herbart. 
Hillel goes so far as to say, ‘ A boor cannot be sin-fearing, nor a rustic 
a saint,’ and the penalty of confirmed sinfulness was exclusion from 
the schools. ‘ You shall not instruct,’ says the Talmud, ‘ a worthless 
pupil.’ 

Under such a system very high qualifications were required 
from the teachers. The fittest age for a teacher was much discussed, 
and as a general rule no one was considered qualified to teach under 
forty years of age. To this rule, however, there were many and 
frequent exceptions, and a certain Rabbi counselled,‘ Do not look 
at the vessel, but at its contents, for we find new vessels with old 
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wine, and old vessels with new wine.’ As morality and learning 
were closely associated in old Jewish culture, the moral attributes 
of the teacher were the qualifications which were first considered. 
It was only the pure-minded and the clean-handed who could be 
entrusted with the sacred duty of teaching the young. The Talmud 
gives a very long list of qualifications which the teacher should possess, 
very few of which our examination system would be able to test. 
He should be slow to anger, courteous in his language, free from 
conceit, loving criticism and not exalted by his knowledge, sedate in 
study, widely observant, eager to extend knowledge and to make 
others learn ; above all, he must be God-fearing and free from worldly 
ambition. There were no training colleges in those days ; the teacher 
learned the art of teaching by studying the methods of his master. 

The school buildings were generally outside the town, away 
from the busy hum of men. During the lesson the children sat on 
the floor in a half-circle, and the teacher on a raised seat in the centre. 
The schoolhouse and synagogue were often in the same building, 
and, even to the present day, the house of prayer is known in Ger- 
many as Schule and in Italy as Scuola. Indeed, in olden times the 
training of the home, of the school, and of the synagogue were one 
and the same. The distinction between religious and secular instruc- 
tion was unknown. In the impressive words of a German writer : 
* As the child went forth each morning from his father’s house into 
the synagogue and thence into the seminary, he went from one house 
of God into another, and one Book and one Spirit accompanied him, 
whether at home, in school, or in the house of prayer.’ 

In the higher schools or academies, the voluminous literature 
known as Talmud embraced the various subjects of instruction. 
These, however, were not studied separately according to any pre- 
arranged syllabus, but incidentally as they arose, and as they were 
required to elucidate the Biblical text or the traditional precept. 
The most superficial acquaintance with the contents of this great 
work, in the form in which we now have it, shows how numerous were 
the avenues it opened up to the study of the science and philosophy 
of the day. The discussions which occupy a large part of the work 
traverse vast fields of inquiry, including much of what was then 
known of physiology and medicine, of astronomy, law, history, and 
grammar. The search into the inner meaning of every line and 
word in the Biblical writings, the investigation into the why and 
wherefore of every legal enactment, and the honest endeavour to 
adapt the written and traditional ordinances to the varying require- 
ments of life, led the patient student to follow any track that pro- 
mised wider knowledge, and enabled him, in many cases, to strike 
out new paths as the result of independent thought and research. 
‘It is impossible,’ says the Talmud, ‘to frequent the academy 
without discovering something new ’"—a sentence showing that it was 
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the duty of the teachers not only to impart acquired knowledge, 
but also to stimulate inquiry into new regions of thought. The two 
Buxtorfs, father and son, who are accounted among the most learned 
of Christian writers on the Talmud, bear testimony to the width 
and variety of its contents. ‘The Talmud,’ we are told, ‘is in itself 
a great body of learning, and contains many-sided references to all 
branches of science’; and the younger Buxtorf, in the introduction 
to his well-known Lexicon, speaks of the ‘legal, medical, ethical, 
political, and astronomical dissertations’ which are found in its 
pages. 

If we consider for a moment the varied and intricate questions 
which necessarily arose in deducing from the Bible and the Mischna 
a practical code of ordinances to govern every detail in human life, 
we shall realise how many so-called secular subjects of study were 
called into requisition in the arguments for and against any judg- 
ment or,decision. Take the laws for the killing of animals for 
human food, which recently occupied the attention of the Admiralty 
Committee. The report of that Committee was necessarily largely 
influenced by the evidence of two of our best known physiologists. 
The discussions of the members of the Committee were of the same 
order of thought as those of the Jewish scholars 2,000 years ago, 
and, although the conclusions may not be identical, the investiga- 
tions were carried on in a like scientific spirit and with the same 
humanitarian object in view. Questions of anatomy were frequent 
subjects of inquiry in the Talmudic schools. Whether the hare, for 
instance, can be classed among ruminants was a matter on which 
difference of opinion prevailed. In the Bible it is so classified, 
and on that ground alone would have been considered clean and 
edible. But, as the hoof is undivided, it was forbidden as an article 
of food. When the Bible was translated into Greek the newer 
learning went to show that the hare did not chew the cud, and the 
Septuagint Jewish writers gave both reasons for its being forbidden 
and boldly inserted the negative, thus altering the original text. If 
we consider the searching character of the investigation which alone 
could have justified such an alteration ' we shall realise how extended 
was the field of knowledge in which the old Jewish teachers worked. 

Then, again, the settling of the Calendar with a view to the accurate 
determination of the dates of the Festivals and Feasts necessitated 
a wide acquaintance with astronomical science. According to the 
Talmud, the Israelite who aspired to be ranked among the wise 
was bound to study mathematics and astronomy. It was said 
of one of the Rabbis that ‘the paths of the heavenly bodies were 


' In the LXX. version of Lev. xi. 6, which runs as follows: «al ry xoipoyptAdcor, 
Sri ob Gyd-ye: unpuxiopdy TovTO Kal dxAhv ob BixnAéki, axdOaprov TovTo suiv, the negative 
oi« is inserted in the text, and the conjunctive «al is substituted for the disjunctive 
‘but.’ ‘And the hare, because he cheweth the cud, but divideth not the hoof, he is 
unclean to you.” 
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as familiar to him as the streets of his native town.’ ‘ Astronomy 
and Geometry,’ according to the Mischna, ‘are the ornaments of 
wisdom.’ The Talmud consists largely of dissertations on historical, 
legal, and scientific questions, and these formed the subject-matter of 
discussions in the schools. The method of training was in the highest 
degree disciplinary. It served to sharpen the wits and to develop 
the intelligence of the students in a manner and to a degree that 
have never been surpassed. It had many of the merits of the Socratic 
method, but dealt with matters of wider interest to the welfare 
of the community. The subjects of inquiry led the student into 
fields of investigation and research which included the entire area of 
the science of the day. It embraced Persian, Greek, and Roman 
lore. For a period of more than 500 years, the Talmudists were 
prominent among the most earnest searchers after truth ; and it was 
unquestionably due to the collateral study involved in the inter- 
pretation of difficult passages in the written and Oral Law that their 
descendants occupied so distinguished a position among the philo- 
sophers and physicians of the early Middle Ages. 

The tendency of modern educational thought and policy in 
certain directions is not so far removed from the ideals of the old 
Talmudic fathers. Year by year, and very rapidly in the last few 
years, the belief is growing and maturing that the salvation of a 
people is their school training. For the successful discharge of every 
duty in life—for the attainment of all those ends which to the modern 
world are dear—education has come to be regarded not only as neces- 
sary but indispensable. What kind of education is best adapted to 
different purposes, to the making of men and women, is a question— 
or is a consideration involving questions, for they are many—of the 
greatest concern and of the deepest interest. But everyone is agreed 
that the training of the young is a matter of national importance, 
demanding the active thought, the financial aid, and the careful 
supervision of the State. With this recognition of the national 
aims of education, has grown up, or is growing up, a truer appre- 
ciation of the position and authority of the teacher. It is because 
there has been lacking in this country that enthusiasm for educa- 
tion, that belief in its saving and constructive influence, that respect 
for the teacher, which distinguished the ancient Jews, that we have 
been falling behind in many walks of life, and have now to devote our 
energies to the remedying of our defects. But the last quarter 
of a century has witnessed a great change. We are impressed by the 
fact that from the lecture-rooms and laboratories of our professors 
go forth discoveries and laws, which modify the whole course of human 
life in all its tangled and varied efforts, and we see with satisfaction 
thet honours are bestowed with no sparing hand upon those who 
have helped to push back the barriers of the unknown, or have 
rendered the wisdom sown of ages more generally available. The 
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respect and esteem in which the Rabbi was held in Talmudic days is 
being gradually extended to the schoolmaster and to the professor of 
modern times. Slowly but certainly we are coming to regard the 
schools of the people as the nation’s strongholds, and to see in their 
efficiency the country’s real strength and civilising power. This 
ideal was ever present to the minds of the Jewish sages whose wisdom 
is recorded in the pages of the Talmud. 

Perhaps, too, we may come in time to recognise as they did—and 
many present conflicts will then have ceased—that all knowledge is 
divine, that science and religion are one, or, as the Talmud tersely 
expresses it : ‘ Truth is the seal of God.’ 

Puitip MaGnus. 
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THE LORDS AND THE EDUCATION BILL 


THERE can be no doubt that when the Lords have completed their 
consideration of the Education Bill in Committee a situation will 
have arisen which will require very careful handling indeed if a political 
crisis is to be averted. The Liberal majority in the Commons is young, 
eager, and intensely Radical. Already it has had one or two small 
brushes with the Lords. And the temper it displayed on those 
comparatively insignificant occasions shows that it will need all 
*C.-B.’s’ wonderful control over his followers to keep them steady 
when face to face with the Lords’ amendments to their Education 
Bill. 

That the Lords will make drastic amendments the Second Reading 
speeches of the Primate and the Duke of Devonshire leave no shadow 
of doubt. And, in passing, let me clear up a fatal confusion of thought 
into which the Primate fell in the speech under reference, and to 
which Mr. Balfour is persistently addicted. These good people say : 
‘Here are the Church schools, built, to a large extent at any rate, with 
moneys subscribed by Church people in order that children may 
receive Church teaching. Isn’t it grossly tyrannical and a cruel breach 
of faith now to divert these schools from their original purpose and turn 
them into Provided schools in which undenominational religious teaching 
only can be given as part of the State provision?’ (Of course the Bill 
offers ‘ facilities’ either on two days a week or on every day in the 
week for specific Church teaching ; but as this is no part of the public 
provision of education, and is at the expense of the denominationalists 
themselves, they decline to connote the fact in stating their argument.) 

Now, in order properly to examine this the main charge against 
the Government Bill, I must, like Dr. Davidson, indulge in a short 
retrospect. Down to 1870 primary education was conducted by 
voluntary agencies aided by Exchequer grants. These grants were 


raising of a substantial sum per child by way of local voluntary con- 
tributions. And it was these voluntary contributions which were 
held to justify the gwing—over and above the secular teaching paid 
for by the Government grants—of denominational religious teaching. 
When Parliament came to review the situation in 1870, it was seen 
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that, even when aided by very large Exchequer grants, the voluntary 
system was wholly inadequate to meet the needs of the nation. So 
Parliament passed the Act of 1870. What did that Act achieve 
exactly? It said to the managers of the denominational schools : 
‘You will go on receiving State grants ; your schools will remain under 
private management; you will continue to give denominational 
teaching ; but you will also have to continue to collect a substantial 
portion of your income by means of voluntary contributions.’ (Indeed, 
so generously did the Act of 1870 treat the denominationalists that 
whilst their schools accommodated 1,800,000 children in 1870, by 
1900 they were accommodating 3,000,000.) But the Act of 1870 
went further. It said : ‘Clearly the voluntary system is not adequate 
to meet our demands. It must be supplemented. We will, there- 
fore, give every locality the power to elect ad hoc a local Board of 
Education—a School Board. The first duty of this School Board 
will be to survey the area of its administration, and if it finds a defici- 
ency in school accommodation it shall build an elementary school to 
be directly under its control. This school we will style a Board school. 
It shall get Government grants just like the denominational school ; 
but, unlike that school, it shall not be called upon to collect its local 
income from the pockets of voluntary subscribers. It shall make up 
any deficiency in its school fund after the receipt of the Government 
grant as a charge wpon the local rates. But,’ continued the Act of 1870, 
‘in consideration of this aid from the rates this new type of school 
must conform to two vital conditions: (1) It must be fully under 
local public control, and (2) if any religious teaching be given in 
it, that religious teaching must not include any formulary or tenet 
distinctive of any particular denomination.’ 

Very good. The new Board schools thus started alongside the 
older denominational system flourished amazingly. By 1900 they were 
accommodating, roughly, 3,000,000 children. Thus at that date 
half the working-class children were in attendance at one type of 
school and half at the other. But as the years had gone on between 
1870 and 1900 the strain on the denominational system had become 
increasingly acute. With the very natural zeal of the religionists their 
directors had striven with might and main to extend their area of 
operations ; and so successful were they in this perfectly under- 
standable endeavour that, as I have said, by 1900 they were essaying 
the task of educating nearly twice as many youngsters as in 1870, 
with the inevitable result that they were giving to surface what 
should have been devoted to depth. And in competition with the 
rate-aided Board school the struggle for existence became increasingly 
difficult. If Mr. Balfour had not come to their rescue in 1902, four- 
fifths of them would by to-day have passed into the hands of the 
School Boards. And where, let me ask the Primate and Mr. Balfour, 
would denominational teaching have been then ? 
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However, in 1902 Mr. Balfour, recognising that the great majority 
of the denominational schools were in extremis, came to their rescue 
with his Bill of that year. What was wanted was more money. Had 
there been any in the central Exchequer he would doubtless have 
proposed a new big Special Aid grant. But the South African war 
had emptied the State coffers ; so there was nothing for it but to let 
the denominational school drift painfully and rapidly out of existence 
altogether, or put it on the rates. The latter was a desperate expedient. ’ 
It involved all sorts of nasty conditions, and would probably be fatal 
in the long run to the system. The late Primate wrung his hands 
and warned his people of the cataclysm which would await the close 
of their short and swift existence upon ‘the slippery slope of the 
rates.’ However, faute de mieux, on the rates they went. 

Now the reader will begin to see the reason for my retrospect. 
What were the prime conditions laid down in 1870 under which alone 
a school could receive rate aid? (And remember these conditions 
were acquiesced in by all parties, Tories and Liberals, Churchmen and 
chapel-goers.) They were, as I have said: (1) Full local control ; 
(2) no denominational teaching as part of the public provision of 
education. 

When Dr. Davidson, therefore, stands at the table of the House 
of Lords and talks about Clause I. of the Government Bill—under 
which all rate-aided schools become ‘ Provided’ or Board schools— 
as constituting a gross breach of faith, his jeremiads are belated. 
They ought to have been delivered exactly four years ago. They 
ought to have been directed against Mr. Balfour, and not against Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. And they ought to have taken this 
form : ‘ Thank you very much ; but we dare not put our schools on 
the rates because that will involve fundamental changes in the conduct 
of our schools in which we are not prepared to acquiesce.’ The good 
Archbishop wants to eat his cake in 1902 and still have it in 1906! 

And Mr. Balfour, who is far more subtle than the Primate, con- 
stantly looks across to the Liberal benches and with well-affected 
innocence asks, ‘ What grievance did my Act of 1902 impose upon 
Nonconformists ? Did I not free all the teachers, save the head 
teachers, from anything in the nature of a religious test? Did I not 
give the municipal authorities full control of all the finances of the 
denominational school ? Did I not abolish “ the one-man manager ” ? 
Did I not associate with him in the management of the denominational 
school five other persons, two of whom are representatives of the 
public?’ Often and often have I smiled to see the gloom, and even 
consternation, these perfectly true statements have caused to spread 
over the countenances of the stern and unbending Nonconformists 
of the Liberal benches! But the fact is Mr. Balfour, with Oriental 
ingenuity, entirely begs the question. The question he should ask 
himself is this: ‘ Having put these schools on the rates, did I make 
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them conform to the conditions laid down by common consent in 
1870 as essential to the receipt of rate aid?’ Put this way the 
answer would be much more embarrassing to the right hon. 
gentleman. 

This is a long digression from a consideration of the problem of 
what will happen when the Lords have done with the Government 
Bill. But, after all, it is necessary to a proper understanding of the 
situation, because, whatever the Government may agree to in 
December next, it cannot possibly accept any amendment which 
(1) vitiates in any degree whatsoever the policy of complete local 
control ; (2) imposes a religious test upon any teacher upon appoint- 
ment ; and (3) provides for the giving of denominational religious 
teaching at the public expense, and as part of the provision by the 
local education authority of public elementary education. 

These matters are definitely barred. The emphatic pledges given 
by Liberals last January make this much quite clear. Therefore their 
Lordships had better understand at once that any attempt to modify 
the Bill in such a way as to contravene these three propositions will 
simply mean trouble. 

At the same time, I do not deny that quite outside these matters 
several important alterations of the Bill are possible. There is the 
question of the old Clause VI., now Clause VIT. That Clause laid it 
down for the first time in English educational history that a parent 
need not send his child to school till the close of the religious lesson. 
This may be knocked out by the Lords, and I suppose not very many 
of us in the Commons will shed many tears. There will still remain 
the rather invidious ‘ Conscience Clause’ of 1870, under which the 
child must come to school at the formal opening and thereafter either 
receive religious instruction or stand aside to receive secular instruc- 
tion. This has recently been amplified by the ‘Anson’ by-law, 
which, wherever a local education authority cares to adopt it, sets 
up by by-law substantially what Mr. Birrell proposed to enact by 
statute. So, after all, Clause VII. may go without much pother, 
though I for one shall regret its disappearance. 

Then comes ‘the silencing of the voice of the teacher,’ as Dr. 
Davidson cleverly put it months ago. In the cases of all transferred 
denominational schools which do not apply for ‘ extended facilities,’ 
the Bill proposes that the State teacher should not be allowed to 
volunteer to give the denominational teaching provided for under 
the ordinary facilities plan on two mornings a week. This has been 
put into the Bill to prevent a religious test being applied to the teacher 
on appointment. For myself, I have all along suggested that a com- 
promise might be effected by allowing the existing teachers who have 
in the’ past given denominational teaching to continue to do so if they 
care to volunteer. For undoubtedly very many of them, and especi- 
ally the women, consider it a grave hardship to be now deprived of 
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a duty which has been to them in the past a real pleasure and a genuine 
satisfaction. Further, I fancy that my friends who fear a test if the 
teacher be allowed to volunteer do not quite project their minds into 
the working of the new machinery for the local control of the schools 
and the teachers to be set up under the Bill if and when it passes into 
law. To-day the person who would ask the teacher to volunteer would 
be able as a manager vitally to affect his appointment. To-morrow 
that same person would have no right whatever as a manager to put 
any such question to the teacher. And if he did the teacher would at 
once apply in protest to the local education authority. Besides 
there is always the National Union of Teachers. That powerful, 
often maligned, and very much misunderstood organisation, to which 
the country owes a good deal more of educational reform than it 
is ever likely to acknowledge, may very well be left to see that no 
injustice befalls the teacher. 

One other point before I leave the teacher. Clause VIII., Sub- 
section 2, reads as follows : ‘ A teacher employed in a public elementary 
school shall not be required as part of his duties as teacher to give any 
religious instruction, and shell not be required as a condition of his 
appointment to subscribe to any religious creed, or to attend or abstain 
from attending any Sunday school or place of religious worship.’ 
I sincerely hope no attempt will be made to tamper with this sub- 
section. To religionists it provides for the first time an assurance 
that the teacher who does not believe shall be freed without prejudice 
from the most odious task of imparting to little children religious 
truths about which he himself may be sceptical. To the teachers it 
is a most timely and grateful Conscience Clause. To the vast multi- 
tude of teachers it will make no difference whatever ; to a very few it 
may be an unspeakable relief. 

Then there comes the problem of Clause IV., an extension of the 
principles of the settlement of 1870 wholly gratuitous from the point 
of view of Liberalism, and wholly made in the interests of the denomi- 
nationalists, who, by the way, have been the reverse of grateful for 
what Mr. Birrell has, in the teeth of much Liberal irritation, attempted 
on their behalf. The four-fifths of Clause IV. may be reduced by 
the Lords to three-fourths or something of that sort. I hope not. 
Unless the parents of four-fifths of the children attending a school 
can be found willing to ballot for ‘ extended facilities,’ it is clear that 
the school does not represent that homogeneous family the existence 
of which can alone justify the special arrangements for religious 
teaching of a denominational character provided for in the clause. 

Again, there is the proscription limiting the application of the 
clause to urban areas with populations of over 5,000. This is very 
much resented by the denominationalists, and may be thrown out by 
the Lords. I do not think there is anything very terrible in this, 
because the clause elsewhere provides that ‘ extended facilities’ can 
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only be granted if there is a sufficiency of Cowper-Temple school 
accommodation within easy access of the children whose parents do 
not desire the form of special religious teaching provided under the 
scheme of ‘extended facilities.’ Therefore this amendment would 
not cause me personally any sleepless nights. 

Finally there is the suggestion that the clause should be made 
‘mandatory.’ This, so far as the duty of the Local Education 
Authority to furnish the ‘ extended facilities ’ demanded is concerned, 
is a reasonable demand which I have all along supported—not indeed 
as involving any matter of high policy, but purely in the interests of 
administrative harmony. However, the Government has conceded 
an appeal to the Board of Education én the point, so there is not much 
left in the demand for turning the first ‘may’ of the clause into 
‘shall.’ But the proposal to make the clause ‘mandatory,’ so far 
as the teachers are concerned, is quite out of the question. To make 
the second ‘may’ of the clause into ‘shall’ would involve a direct 
denominational test upon the teachers ; and this the Cabinet is bound 
to oppose. 

I have now shortly outlined the sort of amendments upon which 
compromise may be possible, though I admit the task of negotiation 
will be extremely difficult at every point. Anything beyond that 
which I have discussed—as, for example, any attempt to extend the 
‘ facilities’ plan to the Council schools, anything in the nature of a 
test for teachers, or any attempt to make denominational religious 
teaching a part of the public provision of elementary education—will 
mean a deadlock at once. Therefore let both Lords and denomi- 
nationalists go warily. Let them agree with their adversary quickly 
whiles he is in the way with them, lest a worse thing fall upon them. 
I put this in no minatory spirit ; but I put it all the same. If they 
will only face facts frankly, they will see that the Bill gives them, under 
its scheme of facilities, quite as much definite dogmatic religious 
teaching as they get to-day, and in the vast majority of the Church of 
England schools a good deal more. Besides this, it takes the whole 
upkeep of the school premises, wherever a transfer is effected, entirely 
out of their hands ; and remember these selfsame premises will still be 
available for all sorts of parochial purposes, for the wear and tear 
engendered by which the public will pay. Finally, wherever ‘ ordinary 
facilities ’ are applied for, the Bill adds a rental from the public purse 
for the use of the buildings. What better than this, let me ask any 
business-like denominationalist, does he expect to get ? 


T. J. MACNAMARA. 


Postscript : August 16th.—Since writing the foregoing the situation 
has been sensibly complicated by the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the matter of the refusal of the West Yorks Education Authority 
to pay any salary for the time devoted by any teacher in a non- 
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provided school to the giving of denominational religious teaching. 
It has been the policy of that authority to deduct from the payments 
due to non-provided school teachers a moiety in respect of the time 
given to denominational teaching. Their policy was upheld in a 
County Court action ; was thereafter declared to be ultra vires by the 
Court of King’s Bench; and has now been declared to be legal by the 
Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Farwell—Lord Justice Moulton 
dissenting—sitting as a Court of Appeal. The last decision, if it 
stands, cannot but have a most far-reaching effect not only upon the 
education controversy but also upon the political situation which 
will arise in the autumn. The decision intimates to Local Education 
Authorities all over the country that no obligation rests upon them to 
pay for denominational religious teaching. And no doubt, unless the 
matter is the subject of further revision, numbers of Local Authorities, 
especially in Wales, will follow the lead of the West Yorks Authority. 
This will be most embarrassing to denominationalists and very unfair 
to non-provided school teachers, who will either have to continue to 
give denominational teaching as a labour of love or rely for requite- 
ment on the fluctuating hand of voluntary contributions. 

Of course all this makes confusion worse confounded, and it is more 
than ever the duty of the Government to go ahead with its determina- 
tion to straighten out this woeful education tangle. All talk of the 
desirableness of withdrawing the Government Bill in view of the 
Court of Appeal decision is sheer nonsense. The decision accentuates 
the need for the Bill. At the same time there is no doubt the position 
of the Government is most substantially strengthened by the decision. 
If it cared to take a purely partisan view of the situation it could, 
if it wished, say to the denominationalists, ‘ Very well; you don’t 
like our Bill ; you need not have it. The Act of 1902, as interpreted 
by the Court of Appeal decision, leaves you toa large extent with our 
Bill minus the million of money we have put into Clause XIII. to cover 
the cases of transfer ; which million you would find very useful indeed 
in paying for the giving of that denominational teaching which the public 
funds no longer cover. Of course the Government would have to 
admit that there would still remain the questions of the management 
of non-provided schools and of immunity for teachers from tests 
for it to deal with. But these could be easily accomplished in a 
short two-clause Bill next session. 

My view therefore is that when the Lords and the Clergy come to 
look carefully into the Court of Appeal decision—and I gravely 
doubt whether denominationalists will improve their position by 
carrying the matter to the still higher Court—they will come to the 
final consideration of the Government Bill in a much more consenting 
frame of mind than would have been the case if this momentous 
decision had never been given. If so, we may yet have a happy issue 
out of our difficulties. 


T. J. M. 











THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


I 


Tue adjournment of Parliament for the autumn holidays affords 
breathing-time to note the position and prospects of the country 
and its institutions under Radical auspices. 

The passage of the Education Bill through the House of Commons 
almost simultaneously with the presentation of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Church Discipline marks a crisis of tremendous 
moment to the Church of England. I am not going to discuss the 
degree in which, were it to become law in the form in which it 
awaits the Committee stage in the House of Lords, it would impair 
the influence and confiscate the property of that Church, not having 
applied that diligence of study to this complex measure and to 
the debates thereon which would be necessary to qualify one to 
pronounce an opinion about its effect in these respects. It would be 
premature, also, to estimate the bearing upon Church interests of the 
recent decision of the Court of Appeal upon the suit of the West Riding 
County Council, as it seems likely that the case will be carried to the 
House of Lords. But it is open to anybody to collate the opinions 
of leading Churchmen upon the Bill as it stands, and to note the 
unanimity of protest from those representing every shade of ecclesi- 
astical practice against the alienation of the funds invested by the 
Church on the faith of Acts of Parliament. 


I have here [said the Archbishop of Canterbury in the debate on the 1st of 
August] the figures for three dioceses taken absolutely at random, and I find 
that, since ‘ the appointed day’ under the Act of 1902, the diocese of Canterbury 
has spent 50,000/., Oxford 57,000/., and Winchester 105,000/. in the building of 
new schools. It surely is almost impossible to say that these schools can be 
taken over and entirely transformed in their character without an absolute 
violation of the whole traditions of English public security and of English public 
honour. .. . There will be something more than mere transformation—an 
absolute end of any true preservation of the principles for which this money 
was given and this effort made. 


On the following day the Duke of Devonshire, surely the very 
type of an English lay Churchman, spoke with equal earnestness : 
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The managers [of transferred schools] will be appointed in future by the 
local authority, and the teachers will be appointed by.the same body. The 
effect of that is that every security that has been provided by the deeds of 
Church schools for having Church teaching for Church people in Church schools 
will be absolutely swept away. 

We all know [said the Bishop of Southwark] that it is not one party in the 
Church of England which is making resistance, but that it proceeds from all 
those who feel anxiety that, if we are to keep religion, the religion shall be real. 

Unless the Bill is drastically altered [said Lord Halifax], neither the 
members of the Church of England nor the members of the Roman Catholic 
communion are going to submit to it... . The provisions of this Bill ignore 
the sacred rights of Christian children and Christian parents, outrage the rights 
of conscience and flatly contradict those principles of justice to which appea 
is so constantly made in words. 


Even the Bishop of Hereford, the solitary supporter of the Bill 
among his clerical colleagues in the Lords, advocates amendments 
which, if carried, would alter the measure in such important respects 
that it would hardly be recognised as that which the Government 
have spent months in driving through the House of Commons. Dr. 
Percival would have ‘ Biblical instruction according to the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian faith’ given day by day within 
the regular school hours in all public elementary schools; and he 
would sweep away the arbitrary limit of 5,000 population which the 
Bill fixes as determining the kind of religious teaching to be given in 
particular areas. 

Quid plura ? Quotations such as these from the speeches of clergy 
representing every variety of ecclesiastical opinion, and from laymen 
differing as widely as even the latitude of the Church of England 
permits, might be multiplied indefinitely. Nobody who has given 
any attention to the matter will be inclined to dispute the Bishop 
of London’s assertion that ‘the Church of England is so united in its 
opposition to the Bill as it has seldom been united before.’ 

This exemplary harmony would be most reassuring to those who 
desire earnestly to maintain the influence and protect the just rights 
of the Church, were there not signs, unhappily, that the harmony is 
only ad hoc, and that, were the external danger averted, an internal 
and more deadly one will have to be faced. The August number of 
this Review bears witness to the dissatisfaction with which extreme 
Evangelicals and extreme Ritualists have received the Report of the 
Royal Commission. That Report probably embodies the average 
opinion of the English laity. Anything less than the restrictions 
which it recommends to be imposed upon the licence exercised by 
Ritualist clergymen would have caused many men to alter their 
views as to the expediency of maintaining any longer the Established 
Church ; anything more would have pointed in the direction of what 
is of all proceedings the most abhorrent to peaceable citizens—the 
prosecution and punishment of men for their religious beliefs. 

Of the four writers who have dealt with the Report in the pages 
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of this Review, none is satisfied. The fifth and principal recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners is that when questions touching 
the doctrine or use of the Church of England arise in an appeal before 
the Final Court involving charges of heresy or breach of ritual, such 
questions shall be referred for decision to an assembly of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of both provinces. This recommendation, 
regarded by Sir George Arthur, whose sympathies are strongly with 
the ultra-Ritualists, as ‘ by far the most valuable part of the Report,’ 
is vehemently denounced by Lady Wimborne, who protests that 
‘ecclesiastical rule has ever been and always will be foreign to our 
national character. We cannot be coerced by a handful of eccle- 
siastics, representing but an insignificant minority of the nation.’ 
Canon Henson is even more emphatic, and brushes the whole Report 
aside because ‘its recommendations surrender the principle at stake 
and ask the English people to purchase a doubtful relief from sporadic 
absurdities by giving national sanction to the Tractarian aspiration 
for ecclesiastical autonomy.’ ‘ Sporadic,’ be it said with all respect, 
seems a mild term to apply to practices which, as Canon Henson 
himself observes, have altered the aspect of public worship in more 
than 1,500 churches and have resulted in the presentation of a memorial 
to the Commissioners, signed by 2,519 clergymen, declaring it to be their 
duty to observe the Ornaments Rubric, ‘ especially with regard to the 
use of vestments.’ No good will come out of an attempt to minimise 
the dilemma. The amount and energy of the disruptive agencies 
must be realised before considering any measures to mitigate the 
mischief. 

The last of the quartette of writers, Mr. Herbert Paul, declares 
his conviction that it would be hopeless to ask the House of Commons 
to sanction ‘ the reference of any charges brought before an ecclesias- 
tical court to an assembly of bishops, perhaps the least judicial among 
all the orders of men.’ Generalisations of this kind are always to be 
received with caution, but this one touches the kernel of the whole 
matter. What hope is there for a Church constituted under bishops 
if the Evangelical laity, on the one hand, deride their authority in 
matters spiritual as vested in ‘ the least judicial among the orders of 
men,’ and the Ritualist clergy, on the other hand, deliberately defy 
the monitions of their bishops and, to quote the words of the Report, 
persist ‘in practices significant of teaching repudiated by the Church 
of England’? Such a condition of things is sheer anarchy, and 
anarchy, if it cannot be reduced to order, must end in dissolution. 
The Roman Catholic will perceive in this anarchy the natural outcome 
of the right of private judgment. He can point to the four papers 
in this Review and show that the Protestant mind has become so 
disordered by the exercise of that right that it cannot be brought 
to recognise authority anywhere, except in the law courts supported 
by the police. He may claim as evidence the fact that, of the four 
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writers, only one, Lady Wimborne, recognises the fitness of the Com- 
missioners for the work committed to them, but, as has been shown, 
has the strongest objection to their unanimous recommendation 
of a spiritual Court of Appeal, which she regards as ‘ meeting a pro- 
longed and sustained course of law-breaking by revising the law to 
suit the law-breakers.’ Of the other three writers, Canon Henson 
censures the ‘irrelevant discussions’ and ‘ gratuitous loquacity’ of 
the Commissioners ; Sir George Arthur reflects upon them as ‘ having 
Come into being under what may be termed shady circumstances,’ 
and Mr. Paul complains that they were ‘ not so impartially selected 
as they might have been,’ and comments on ‘the undue prepon- 
derance of High Churchmen.’ 

If, then, it has indeed come to this pass that Protestant Christians 
are incapable of recognising authority and submitting to control, 
the maintenance of a Church by the State has become a mockery. 
Speaking as the man in the street, I express my disbelief that matters 
have gone so far, though for the last fifty years they have been tending 
that way. For three hundred years the bishops ruled the Church of 
England, and their authority was never set at naught by their clergy or 
by those who remained members of that Church. Even now, the great 
mass of moderate opinion in the Church of England loyally supports 
the bishops in the exercise of their authority, desires to see them 
enforce it, and recognises them as the only court qualified by training, 
study, and position to pronounce impartial and discerning judgment 
upon ‘any question touching the doctrine or use of the Church of 
England, which question is not . . . governed by the plain language 
of documents having the force of Acts of Parliament.’ 

But that mass of moderate opinion will assuredly be alienated 
from the Church if it is found that what should be the guiding and 
controlling authority is incapable of steering a true course. By this 
term ‘a true course’ are implied no doctrines or system of theology 
beyond those professed by the Protestant Church of England when 
she went out from the Church of Rome. In doing so she rejected 
certain doctrines, practices, and symbolical observances which were 
and are taught and performed in the Church of Rome. About the 
precise doctrines rejected there exists no doubt; about the practices 
and observances there appears to be less exact means of information. 
It is in these that the ordinary Churchman looks for guidance to the 
bishops. If they pronounce it to be edifying and lawful for a Pro- 
testant clergyman to officiate one day in a green stole, another day 
in a purple, and a third day in a red one, and that it is expedient 
to revive these and other ceremonial garbs after three hundred years 
of tacit desuetude, the reasonable man will be satisfied ; it is sanc- 
tioned by authority. But when these and similar novelties are 
displayed in open disregard of the episcopal monition, by clergy who 
refuse to call themselves, and object to being called, Protestant, it 
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is time to ask—Does the clergy exist for the Church, or the Church 
for the clergy ? 

It is improbable that the present Parliament will come to an end 
without having to discuss a measure or motion for disestablishing the 
Church of England, which will unite the clergy of all its subdivisions in 
harmony as exemplary as they have exhibited in opposition to the Edu- 
cation Bill. But the clergy are not the Church, and the issue of any 
attack upon the Church depends upon the unwavering support of lay 
Churchmen. Much has been done to cause them to waver ; something 
must be done to restore their whole-hearted allegiance. It rests with the 
extreme parties within the Church to do this. Is each of them willing 
to yield something out of consideration for the other, and sacrifice, 
not principles, but prepossession in the interest of the whole ? 

Evangelicals interpret as signs of corruption the desire and inclina- 
tion of many of their fellow-Churchmen, clergy and laity, for fuller 
and more elaborate forms in public worship than are edifying to 
themselves. Can they not bring themselves to recognise in this a 
phenomenon of growth and adaptation to the wants of a living organi- 
sation. The liturgy and rubrics, while prescribing certain things 
which shall or shall not be done, lay down no rule about others, thereby 
appearing to contain provision for a reasonable degree of modification 
in practice. It is asking too much that the difference between the 
intellectual atmospheres of the sixteenth and twentieth centuries 
should find no reflection in the spiritual atmosphere. Nay, do not 
the Evangelicals themselves manifest response to the change which has 
come over the spirit of Christianity by demanding the disuse of the 
creed erroneously attributed to St. Athanasius ? 

On the other hand, it is no extravagant demand upon the for- 
bearance of the ultra-Ritualist clergy that, so long as they derive 
emolument from their position within the Church, they should desist 
from those practices which have been pronounced contrary to the law 
and practice of the Church, and which are offensive and disquieting to 
the great majority of Protestant Christians. 

What prospect is there of attaining this measure of mutual con- 
cession? Not much, it must be sorrowfully admitted, judging from 
the four articles in the August number of this Review. Here are the 
two voices : 

(1) We may take it [says Lady Wimborne] as an accepted fact that no 
revision of the rubrics which would satisfy even the less advanced members of 
the Ritualist party would ever be assented to by the more Protestant section of 
the Church. 

(2) A solid phalanx of the Catholic school [writes Sir George Arthur], to which 
is joined a very large number of men of so-called moderate views, backed by 


a goodly company of Evangelicals, is finally determined to stand no tampering 
with the Prayer-book, and especially with the Quicunque vult. 


If these are indeed the last words—if both sides continue to 
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vociferate ‘No surrender!’ then must the Church of England enter 
upon the coming struggle deprived of the support of that staunch, 
if mostly inarticulate, body of its members and friends which has 
never failed it hitherto. They have stood by the Church in resisting 
the Education Bill because they were determined that religion, and 
not a mere nebulous code of ethics, should be an integral part of 
national education. But they will not stand by a Church which has 
confessed its impotency to control the vagaries of its priesthood and 
appears half-ashamed of the masculine Protestantism which it is its 
mission to maintain. The clergy, as aforesaid, are not the Church, 
but the destiny of the Church of England is entrusted to their keeping. 
That destiny is secure only so long as the clergy retain the confidence 
of the laity—a confidence which has been grievously shaken by overt 
dissension upon graver matters than copes and chasubles, incense 
and lights. Nevertheless, it is in these comparative trivialities, for 
which the average lay mind can find little patience, that the clergy 
can most effectively manifest a sense of discipline and reassure their 
perplexed flocks. In doing so, they will make no surrender of liberty, 
for the Church of England has always allowed ample latitude for 
High and Low within her borders ; but they must not construe liberty 
into licence. 

Speaking as a layman who would fain remain loyal to the Church 
as I believed it to be when I was confirmed, I am forced to admit 
that no more staggering blow to loyalty has been dealt than was 
conveyed by Lord Hugh Cecil’s two letters to the Times on the 14th 
and 18th of August. The sentiments of an individual layman might 
not be held to compromise the cause of the Church of England ; but 
Lord Hugh is no ordinary layman. He was the recognised and able 
champion of the High Church party in the last Parliament, and 
spoke with acknowledged authority in all matters affecting their 
interests. It is a grievous disappointment to those who have watched 
his rise with admiration, and looked forward to his future position 
with bright hopes, to recognise in his advocacy of passive resistance 
to legal obligations the moral obliquity which the enemies of sacer- 
dotalism allege is the natural effect of that influence. He perceives, 
as we all do, that Nonconformists have scored a success by passive 
resistance. ‘ The only resource,’ says he, ‘is to imitate their methods. 
So shall we be again on equal terms.’ These are the ethics of Donny- 
brook Fair; but worse was to follow. When Sir West Ridgeway 
asked pithily the question which must have occurred to most readers 
of Lord Hugh Cecil’s first letter—namely, what moral difference 
could be shown between passive resistance and the plan of campaign, 
his lordship stooped to a sorry casuistry to justify his advice. 

The refusal to pay taxes and the refusal to pay debts are not the same; one 


is an offence against the State, the other against an individual; one is rebellious, 
the other is dishonest. . . . The breach of law is of the slightest ; the full pay- 
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ment required by law on account of education would still be made, but by a 
different channel from that legally prescribed. 


That is, by distraint ; which is precisely the channel through which 
a defaulting debtor would be compelled to pay. If this kind of 
reasoning were to be interpreted as the fruit of denominational re- 
ligious instruction, many people might consider that such instruction 
were better discontinued. By these letters Lord Hugh Cecil has 
done much to forfeit the confidence which his courage and ability 
had secured. That is mainly his own affair: what is of deeper 
concern is the injury he has inflicted upon the cause of the Church 
by this crude revelation of the tactics of one of the parties therein. 
Of this we may rest assured—that a considerable number of those 
who warmly support the Church of England do so not because of 
any niceties of doctrine or ritual, but because of her hitherto inflexible 
attitude as a bulwark of law and order. If that attitude were to be 
altered—if the Church, or any considerable party therein, were to 
refuse to render to Cesar the things which are Cwsar’s—the result 
might be swift and irrevocable. 

Action upon the Report of the Commissioners can scarcely be long 
postponed. However unwilling the Government may feel to enter 
upon the difficult question, it will be forced upon them by their own 
supporters, and the disestablishment party will seize the opportunity 
for a flank attack. If the Church is able to bring into the field all 
the forces which have hitherto borne arms under her colours, the 
result need not be feared; but unless it can be shown that internal 
anarchy is to be firmly repressed, many of us must stand aloof and 
witness with profound sorrow the destruction of a venerable national 
institution, ennobled by priceless services to humanity and endeared 
by countless associations. 


Turning from ecclesiastical to secular affairs, there is one among 
the somewhat numerous precedents set by the present Parliamentary 
majority, which must have caused some good Liberals to wince, 
as it has caused Unionists to blush, for the dignity of the Mother 
of Parliaments. Not content with impressing the electors of 
the United Kingdom with a dread of the consequences of a rational 
and moderate revision of our fiscal system, and with misrepre- 
senting and exaggerating the proposals for broadening the basis 
of taxation put forward by Tariff Reformers, 274 members of the 
Imperial Parliament set their names to a solemn appeal, addressed 
to the electors of the Australian Commonwealth, beseeching them 
to turn a deaf ear to their own Prime Minister, Mr. Deakin, who has 
announced that preferential trading within the Empire will be the 
principal constructive part in the programme to be submitted to the 
constituencies at the forthcoming Commonwealth elections. Had 
this precious document issued from a Unionist source, one can imagine 
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the outcry that pious Radicals would have raised at such an unwar- 
rantable attempt to sway the judgment of a free and independent 
electorate. It is to be hoped that its true genesis will be thoroughly 
explained to Australian electors, and that they will be made to under. 
stand that the overwhelming majority of those whose signatures 
the managers of the Cobden Club were successful in securing are 
members new to the House of Commons, and therefore unversed in 
Parliamentary etiquette. It seems hardly possible that many of the 
signatories can have made themselves acquainted with the document 
to which they have appended their names, else they must have paused 
before endorsing its abject prayer and most misleading statements. 


The question gravely affects us in the old country, and we therefore earnestly 
ask you to consider its bearing upon our interests before you give your vote upon 
it. Our people have recently elected their representatives to the Imperial 
Parliament, and the question of preference which is now about to be submitted 
to you was by far the most important question submitted to them. Their 
judgment was against the proposal, and against it by a majority more decisive 
and overwhelming than has ever before been recorded in our history as a 
people. 


Agreed that a preferential readjustment of import duties was the 
most important question submitted at the General Election, it is 
only people at the Antipodes who could be brought to believe that 
the Yellow Labour and Education bogeys had not at least as much 
to do with the result as the big and little loaf. 

The naiveté of the appeal would be comic if it were not so humi- 
liating. Australian electors are adjured to abstain from supporting 
a policy which their ablest statesmen believe to be essential to their 
material interests (a belief which it will probably be found that the 
great majority of colonists share), ‘above all, for the sake of that 
goodwill between you and us,’ which rests, it is explained, upon ‘a 
free and unpurchased connection resting upon common blood, common 
traditions, and common aspirations.’ The counterpart to the ‘ free 
and unpurchased connection ’—namely, a connection strengthened by 
common commercial interest—has been derided by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman as ‘ sordid bonds’ ; but whether is it more sordid, if 
that be the proper epithet to apply to patriotic anxiety for imperial 
welfare and unity, for the Colonists to advocate a policy which they 
believe would greatly stimulate their prosperity (and, as many people 
believe, would materially add to the security of our own), or for us 
to denounce it in advance lest our own well-filled pockets should 
suffer in an infinitesimal degree? The argument of the memorialists 
being that our ‘ goodwill’ towards the Colonies will be jeopardised 
by action which, while favouring the Colonial producer, may cause a 
slight temporary rise in the price of certain commodities to the British 
consumer, how can they escape the conclusion that Colonial goodwill 
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must be strained by a refusal even to entertain the proposal? ‘ We 
maintain,’ runs the memorial, ‘that there is no offer within your 
power to make that would compensate us for a tax upon our food.’ 
In other words, while we are not ashamed to ask you to retain the 
goodwill (of the Cobden Club) by abstaining from a fiscal policy 
which nobody doubts would be to the advantage of your people, we 
recoil in horror from the risk of having to make the slightest sacrifice 
in order to retain your goodwill. 

That this risk is involved in the adoption of preferential trade 
within the Empire is assumed for the purposes of the Cobden Club, 
and grotesquely exaggerated by those whose political future depends 
on the permanence of its influence. ‘It would make the food of our 
people both scarcer and dearer.’ As for scarcity, what in Heaven’s 
name has been our purpose in overrunning the most fertile regions 
of the earth but to provide sustenance for our people ? The potential 
output of wheat within British territory is well-nigh incalculable. 
Canada alone is capable of supplying all the bread-stuffs that can be 
consumed in the United Kingdom. It is true that if her farmers had 
a monopoly of our corn imports they might control the price to our 
inconvenience ; but there would be plenty of intra-imperial com- 
petition—Australasian, Indian, and South African. Then as to 
dearness—‘ Think of it,’ whine the memorialists, ‘and you will see 
that there is no tax that can be devised or imposed that presses so 
constantly and so grievously upon the people of a country as a tax 
upon their food.’ Here they are presuming upon the ignorance of 
Australian electors as to the effect of the shilling duty upon corn 
whereby Lord St. Aldwyn, when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1902, added a cool two millions and a half to the credit side. So little 
was ‘the life of the workman in this country daily embittered by a 
sense of the wrong done to him’ by this tax upon food—so far were 
our people from being conscious of the grievous and constant pressure, 
that no householder could detect the smallest increase in the price of 


living ; nay, the price of the quartern loaf actually fell in some towns 
Imports OF BREADSTUFFS INTO THE UNniTED KINGpoM. 
Quantities (Thousands of Cwts.) Values (Thousands of £) 
1901 1902 1903 1901 1902 1903 
Wheat. . . 69,709 81,002 88,131 23,081 27,080 29,940 
Wheatmeal and 
Flour : 22,576 19,386 20,601 10,342 8,926 9,724 
Barley . ‘ - | 21,873 25,201 26,556 6,163 7,132 7,222 
Oats 22,471 15,857 16,284 6,348 5,041 4,264 
Rye ‘ -| 1,266 1,148 1,151 | 344 312 303 
Maize, Maize | 
meal, &c. . ‘ 53,011 44,736 50,689 12,844 11,796 12,643 
Other Sorts . 8 13,908 16,648 15,243 6,086 6,485 6,414 
| = 
| Totals . - | 204,814 203,978 218,655 65,208 66,772 70,510 
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during the incidence of that tax. Nor was the bulk of our corn imports 
stinted by the tax, although it fell upon all corn, foreign and colonial 
alike. From the table given on p. 493 it may be seen that the 
imports of wheat and barley continued to increase during the time of 
its incidence, while the imports of oats, which cannot be reckoned as 
contributing, except infinitesimally, to our food supply, showed a 
remarkable falling-off. 

Taking wheat and flour together, and converting the flour into its 
equivalent of grain, the imports of wheat would be represented by 
the figures 101, 108, and 115 million cwts. respectively for the three 
years. Thus the quantity of wheat imported rose by equal 
increments between 1901 and 1902 and between 1902 and 1903. 

Wheat prices for the same years, taken from official sources, show 
some remarkable results : 








— } 1901 1902 1903 
Wueat. Price per quarter; average farm s. . =. + & £ 
value in U.S.A. (official) ‘ : ‘ 20 94 a ¢6¢$ftew Bs tf 
| Average export price (Cal. Year) . -| 4 4 2511 | 25 104 | 
Import price U.K. . . , ‘ -| 2 4 28 8 29 1 | 
U.K. Gazette Price of home-grown wheat | 26 9 | 28 1 | 26 9 | 
| Freights : 
| Lake and canal (per qr.) ‘ ; ° 1 8} 1 9 1 10 
| New York to Liverpool (per qr.) . ° 010 | O11 | O11} 


It is to be noted that, while the export price of wheat from the 
United States in 1902 showed an increase of 1s. 7d. over that of 1901, 
the average import price into the United Kingdom from all sources 
rose only 4d., although the price of home-grown wheat rose by Is. 4d., 
probably owing to the fine quality of the harvest of 1902. It does 
not appear that any part of the increase in the export price was due 
to the slight rise in freights; because, taking the lowest inland rate 
quoted for the United States, the average rate per quarter of wheat 
rose by a halfpenny only in 1902 as compared with 1901, the Atlantic 
rate rising by three-halfpence in the same time, a total rise in freight 
of twopence per quarter. The fact that the import price to the 
United Kingdom followed so closely the farm value of wheat in the 
United States during these years, notwithstanding that the import price 
contained the shilling duty, is conclusive proof that neither the tax nor 
any fraction of it was paid by the consumer on this side of the water. 

In their eagerness to check the desire of the Colonial electorate for 
preferential trade, the draftsmen of this memorial have not scrupled 
to employ most misleading language. After complaining about the 
scarcity and dearness of food which they declare would be the result 
of such a policy, they hasten to add : 


It will not have this effect upon your food. You produce from your own 
soil a larger supply than you consume, and you export from your abundance. 
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We, on the other hand, have to import the larger part of all that we consume, 
and we were asked to subrnit to a tax upon this in order that you might have a 
preference on so much of it as you send to us. 


We have never been asked to submit to a tax upon this—that is, 
upon ‘ the larger part of all that we consume ’—but only upon that part 
which may be grown outside the limits of the Empire, of which part 
we should be made perfectly independent by the development of 
Indian and Colonial corn lands. 

All this outery is caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to put a 
2s. duty upon foreign, as distinguished from Indian and Colonial, 
corn—double the amount which, in 1902-3, was found to be imper- 
ceptible by the British consumer. That is the utmost demand ever 
formulated even by the Tariff Reform League. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that the effect upon home prices would be appreciable, even 
during the first few years while Colonial wheat-growers were responding 
to what would be a valuable stimulus to their industry. 

While the Cobden Club and their 274 ingenuous cat’s-paws declare 
that by a preferential tax of 2s. upon foreign corn ‘the life of the 
workman in this country would be daily embittered by the wrong done 
to him,’ they add that ‘ you (Australian electors) happily do not know 
this from experience.’ If not, why not? seeing that the democratic 
Governments of Australia maintain an import duty of between 7s. and 
8s. upon all imported corn—a food tax four times greater than it has 
been proposed to put upon part of our imported corn. Oh, but, the 
memorialists argue, the Australians ‘export from their abundance’ 
they grow more than they can eat; the import duty has no effect 
upon the price of their food. Is not the fallacy here glaring? If the 
import duty results practically in the total exclusion of all competitive 
external supplies (and it is not pretended that it is imposed for any 
other purpose), the tendency must be to stiffen corn prices in Australian 
markets. 

After all, however groundless one may consider the apprehensions 
expressed by the memorialists, there would be no reason to doubt 
their sincerity, were they not supported by statements flagrantly and 
recklessly inconsistent with facts. It is easy to acquit the majority, 
at least, of those who were persuaded to sign the memorial of 
intentional suggestio falsi; but how can the committee of the 
Cobden Club, which drafted it, be absolved of insincerity in having 
induced members of Parliament to sign a declaration that the 
movement for preferential trade had its origin in the bosom of 
a political party in the United Kingdom? ‘We know,’ these 274 
dupes are made to protest, ‘ that the proposal did not come from you, 
but from certain politicians among ourselves.’ Now, seeing that the 
Cobden Club exists for the sole purpose of maintaining and dissemi- 
nating the ultramontane doctrines of Free Trade, its committee must 
necessarily be thoroughly informed of all the phases in the fiscal 
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controversy. How is one to avoid the conviction that this statement 
was uttered with the deliberate intention of rousing the suspicion of 
Australian electors towards the movement by representing it as set on 
foot to serve a party purpose in the Mother Country ? Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The desire for Imperial preferential trade 
was in active existence in Australia very many years before it received 
official recognition in this country. It was a spontaneous growth 
springing out of the natural instincts of British communities beyond 
the seas, a growth whereof Mr. Chamberlain was the first statesman 
in the Mother Country to perceive the vigour and potentiality. He 
has repeatedly explained that he only realised the extent and reason- 
ableness of Colonial desire for closer commercial union with the 
United Kingdom after he had received the seals of the Colonial Office 
in 1895, a desire which a long series of his predecessors had practically 
pooh-poohed or ignored ; and it was this that weaned him from the 
rigid Cobdenite doctrines in which he had been trained. 

It would be easy to prove the earnestness with which Colonial 
statesmen have been pressing this matter long before Mr. Chamber- 
lain took it up, by quoting from their speeches at the conference of 
Colonial Premiers held in London in 1897 ; but quotations are open 
to suspicion of being divorced from the context to serve special 
purposes. I prefer to quote from the exceedingly condensed report 
of the conference given in the Annual Register, an admittedly impartial 
authority : 

The Premiers then expressed severally their views upon the points raised. 
In reference to the question of closer political union, they felt that the time was 
not ripe for change, and Mr. Reid (N. 8. Wales), Sir George Turner (Victoria), 
and Mr. Kingston (Queensland) particularly were said to have urged the fear 
that, if it were attempted to draw the Colonies into a political partnership at this 
stage, the effect might be disastrous to Imperial unity. . . . The debate on the 
question of closer trade relations resolved itself into the consideration of the 
position of Canada in respect to her preferential tariff, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
supported by every other Premier, strongly urged Mr. Chamberlain to denounce 


the treaties with Belgium and Germany, which were said to stand in the way 
of preference being given by Canada to Great Britain. 


(The italics are mine.) Six years elapsed after this conference before 
Mr. Chamberlain imparted a new and vivid interest to Imperial 
politics by his speech at Birmingham in May 1903, summoning his 
countrymen to awake to the reality and responsibility of Empire ; 
yet these 274 members of Parliament have been hoodwinked by the 
Cobden Club into affirming that the proposa! for preferential trade 
did not come from the Colonies, ‘ but from certain politicians among 
ourselves ” ! 

The fact is, as experience has amply shown, that the statements 
of out-and-out Free Traders need to be accepted with great caution. 
It is surprising how impatient they sometimes show themselves of 
the humdrum limitations of fact, when fact happens to be so stubborn 
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as not to suit their purpose. There was an instance of this in the 
speech made at Manchester on the 23rd of June by Mr. Lloyd-George, 
In company with Mr. Burns and Mr. Winston Churchill he travelled 
down to take part in a Liberal demonstration to celebrate the over- 
throw of Unionism in that city. Mr. Lloyd-George, in loyal and 
laudable eagerness to explain to his audience the material benefits 
already derived from the accession of his party to power, dealt with 
the commercial aspect of the case, and his sanguine survey doubtless 
was accepted all the more confidently as coming from the President 
of the Board of Trade. But he committed himself to a statement 
which must have sounded strangely to such of his hearers as are in 
the habit of studying the stock and share lists. After dwelling upon 
the blessings already derived from the overthrow of the Unionist 
Government, and claiming increase in the volume of trade and growth 
of exports as the fruits of Radical statesmanship, he went on to 
say that ‘Consols, which indicate the state of credit of the country, 
were rising, so that the country seemed to be fairly satisfied and 
increasing in prosperity.’ Now, it so happened that, on the very day 
when Mr. Lloyd-George was thus holding forth, Consols touched the 
lowest point they had reached during the present year ; and therefore, 
according to the speaker’s own showing, the credit of the country, so 
far from having been raised by the advent to power of a Liberal 
Ministry, has been seriously impaired. Nor has Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
speech helped to restore confidence, for it was followed by still further 
depression in the premier public security and in the other gilt-edged 
stocks which usually move in sympathy with it. Here are the quota- 
tions of a few of them on the Monday following the Saturday on 
which Mr. Lloyd-George spoke, compared with the highest quotations 
of the same stocks during 1905: 


25th June, | Highest in 


Name of Stock 1906 1905 Fall 
ae 6 hl lS CU SE ee 4S. 
a Land. ‘ ; , , 883 | 953 63 

Bank of England Stock . ‘ ° ° 284 308 24 

County Council 3 per Cent. . ‘ , 893 977 
India 3} per Cent. . ° , ‘ ‘ 102? | 109 63 
India 8 per Cent. . ; : : 931 100 64 
Cape Colony 44 per C ent. ' : ‘ 102 105 3 
Great Eastern Railway Ordinary . . 82 933 11? 
Great Western Ordinary ‘ ‘ . ‘ 1313 146 14} 
Brighton Deferred . ‘ ° ‘ ° 117 131} | 143 
Midland Deferred. ‘ 684 75 63 
London and North-Western Ordinary 1574 162 4} 
Great Western 4 per Cent. Debentures . 125 131 6 
London and North-Western 4 per Cent. 

Debentures . ‘ 119 126 7 
London and South- Western 4 per Cent. 

Debentures . ‘ 118 125 7 


London and North- W estern 8 per Cent. 
Debentures . , ‘ ° , 
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A month later Consols had undergone a further fall, being quoted 
on the 20th of July at 863. By that time Mr. Lloyd-George had 
chosen another theme for an optimist speech. Addressing the students 
on board the mercantile marine training-ship Worcester, he told them 
that ‘the mercantile marine of this country was the most remarkable 
the world had ever seen, and there was no symptom that the shipping 
of this country was a decaying industry. Indeed, there never was a 
time in the history of the country when it was more thriving and 
showed greater signs of prosperity in the future.’ The President of 
the Board of Trade may be supposed to speak with authority upon 
this subject ; it is not a little remarkable, therefore, that an article 
in the Economist, entitled ‘ The Depression in Shipping,’ should have 
appeared almost simultaneously with his speech. The writer of this 
article points out that the present activity in shipbuilding is only 
adding to the existing enormous over-supply of merchant tonnage, 
and that steamers are being brought home in ballast in order to carry 
outward freights at unremunerative rates, and that the competition 
between liners and tramps has been carried to a ruinous pitch. 


The only hope [says he] is in the cessation of orders for new ships. . . . As 
a matter of fact this remedy has already begun, for the new contracts for cargo 
vessels which shipbuilders are now receiving have become few and far between. 
It is a remedial course which by-and-by will be severely felt in the shipbuilding 
trades, but these industries have had their term of prosperity in preparing for 
shipping the term of suffering in which it is once more plunged. It will emerge, 
of course, as it has emerged before, full of vigour and enterprise, but there is no 
use blinking the fact that the British shipowner is once more in the midst of 
evil days. 


When a Cabinet Minister indulges in views as to the present so 
irreconcilable with known facts, it inspires some misgiving in respect 
to the forecast of our foreign relations by which his colleagues explain 
that they have been guided in cutting down the Army and Navy. 
It may be hoped that their forecast is sounder than that of Mr. Pitt 
in 1792, when he put into the Speech from the Throne the paragraph 
which runs : 


The friendly assurances received from Foreign Powers induce me to think 


that some immediate reduction might safely be made in our naval and military 
establishments. 


Made it was accordingly ; but Mr. Pitt’s forecast had not taken 
Napoleon into account. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


* * In the outline of reform of the House of Lords which was 
submitted in the July number of this Review, considerations of 
space caused me to refrain from entering upon details in the method 
by which such reform should be effected. It has been pointed out by 
numerous correspondents and others that the scheme is scarcely 
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intelligible without some indication as to the method by which, at 
the beginning of each new Parliament, the Peers should elect a limited 
number of their own House to form the Upper Legislative Chamber. 
I desire to say that I consider the principle of proportionate repre- 
sentation, or some other check upon over-representation, as essential 
to any such reform. It is clear that, in a constituency with such a 
preponderance of Conservatives as the House of Lords, simple scrutin- 
de-liste would result in the minority being wholly unrepresented, as 
it is among the Scottish and Irish representative Peers at the present 
day. The difficulty of applying proportionate representation to a 
body like the House of Lords may be insuperable. It might be 
avoided by enacting that two-thirds or one-half only of the Upper 
House should be elected by the Peers themselves, leaving the other 
half or third to be appointed by the Sovereign on the advice of the 
Prime Minister of the day. These appointed Lords either might be 
taken from the existing body of Peers, or some of them might be 
Commoners whose services in the Upper Chamber it might be desired 
to secure by conferring life-peerages upon them. 

H. 


K. M. 
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Tue decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of the West Riding 
came with a shock of surprise to the numerous persons who are always 
ready to foretell everything, except what can be foretold. No one can 
have been in the least astonished by it who read the obiter dicta of 
the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Farwell during the argument, 
as reported in the Times. It has been pointed out, and it is of course 
true, that, as the Court of Appeal was divided, and the Divisional 
Court, also consisting of three judges, was unanimous, though one 
doubted, the opinion of two judges has prevailed against the opinion 
of four. But in law, if anywhere, sententi@ ponderand@ sunt, non 
numerande. The Divisional Court was singularly, almost scandalously, 
weak. The Court of Appeal was unusually strong. Lord Justice 
Moulton’s dissent from his colleagues would carry more weight if he 
had really differed with them on the simple construction of statutes. 
But he seems to have thought that he was entitled to use the know- 
ledge he had acquired in the late House of Commons, and to interpret 
Acts of Parliament in accordance with the presumed intentions of 
those who framed them. Against this doctrine the majority of the 
Court protested, and it seems to be entirely at variance with a long 
chain of accepted judgments. Quite apart from the recognised rule 
that Acts must be construed in their plain grammatical meaning, 
unless such construction involves a manifest absurdity, any other 
principle is essentially fallacious. The Government may mean one 
thing, and the Legislature may mean another. The minority may 
disagree with the majority upon interpretation as well as upon policy. 
If Mr. Balfour had avowed in 1902 that he proposed to alter the 
whole character of a public elementary school as defined by the 
original Education Act of 1870, it is at least possible that he might not 
have carried his point. Nor can anyone say except Mr. Balfour 
himself, or at least some member of his Cabinet, that he had any such 
intention. Lord Justice Farwell, than whom no abler judge sits 
upon the Bench, has laid down as sound law what the Liberal party 
in Opposition contended to be sound policy. If, said the Lord Justice, 
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Parliament exempts denominational teaching from the control of the 
local authority, it follows that local rates cannot be applied to such 
teaching, unless Parliament has said in so many words that they can. 
No such words are to be found in the Act of 1902, and therefore the 
County Council of the West Riding was justified in refusing to pay for 
religious instruction at sectarian schools. With this conclusion the 
Master of the Rolls, as eminent in common law as Lord Justice 
Farwell in equity, entirely concurred. 

This memorable judgment does not, it will be seen, fully legalise 
the conduct of the passive resisters. They refused to pay any rates 
for denominational schools at all. The Court of Appeal only says that 
rates were properly withheld from the specific purpose of sectarian 
teaching, and it is to that extent alone that the ratepayers have been 
overcharged. To that extent, I presume, they are entitled to a 
return of money paid under a mistake of law. The Times has argued 
that the judgment merely gives an option, and that county councils 
which choose to pay for sectarianism are free to do so. It does not 
require a very profound knowledge of law to show that this argument 
will not hold water. County councils owe their origin to the Local 
Government Act of 1888, and are the creatures of statute. Before 
the Act of 1902 they could not give a penny to elementary education 
at all. It is simply by virtue of that Act that they can do so now. 
The ratio decidendi in the West Riding case is not between option and 
compulsion, but between a power which must, if it existed, be exercised, 
and no power at all. The County Council of the West Riding was 
either bound to make these payments, or it was not entitled to make 
them. If after this judgment any other council votes money for 
religious instruction in schools where the Cowper-Temple clause does 
not prevail, the auditor will be bound to surcharge the councillors 
themselves. The judgment must, I suppose, be taken as final. The 
Attorney-General might in his discretion appeal to the House of Lords, 
who might, if they pleased, accelerate the hearing. But I cannot 
believe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Cabinet would 
consent to such a waste of public funds when a comprehensive Bill, 
dealing with the whole subject, is actually before the Lords in their 
legislative character, and stands for Committee on the 24th of October, 
earlier than which no appeal could possibly be heard. The Bill ex- 
pressly prohibits the application of rates or taxes to the general 
facilities for dogmatic teaching under Clause 3. The one part of 
the measure which could be affected by the judgment is Clause 4, 
providing for special facilities, or, in other words, for the continuance 
of denominational schools in populous places, at the wish of the parents 
in a majority of four to one ascertained by ballot. To make any 
financial change in the Bill now would be difficult, if not impossible. 
For the Lords to make it would be a breach of privilege, and the 
Commons can only deal with the amendments of the Lords. But 
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even the Catholic schools, which are the poorest, would not be much 
embarrassed by the obligation to pay for teaching their own faith ; 
and, on the other hand, the dislike which many Nonconformists feel 
for the clause might be lessened by the change. 

One result of the judgment is ludicrous enough. The West Riding 
of Yorkshire was frequently cited in the House of Commons as a 
rebellious, ‘ pig-headed ’ body which would not obey the law. It was 
answered at the time, with truth and point, that the Council was 
only anxious to raise the question, and to obtain an authoritative 
reply. The reply has now come, and is one more example of the 
French proverb that those laugh well who iaugh last. Lord Hugh 
Cecil, however, is very serious. His sense of humour, usually active, 
is slumbering, and he gravely proposes that Churchmen should become 
passive resisters. By ‘Churchmen’ Lord Hugh means opponents of 
the Education Bill. His reasoning is severely simple, and his syllogism 
is perfect. Thus it runs: All Churchmen disapprove of the Educa- 
tion Bill. The Bishop of Carlisle approves of the Education Bill ; 
therefore the Bishop of Carlisle is not a Churchman. If Lord Hugh’s 
premisses were true, his conclusion would be true also. To make 
them true the major premiss must be : ‘Some Churchmen disapprove 
of the Education Bill.’ But that involves the fallacy of the undis- 
tributed middle, and the syllogism becomes nonsense. The fact that 
Lord Hugh Cecil can speak for about one Churchman in five hundred 
never for a moment deters him from pretending to speak for the 
whole Church. In the spirit of the true fanatic he regards mere 
facts as irrelevant absurdities, which cannot stand before the constant 
repetition of dogmatic denial. No one can argue better in a circle, or 
move round with more practical utility, unless it be a squirrel in a cage. 
The passive resistance of Nonconformists to payment of rates for un- 
provided schools was an emphatic protest against a new law. The 
passive resistance of Churchmen now would be a belated expression 
of an historic opinion that Parliament was wrong in 1870 to rate 
denominationalists for undenominational schools. I feel bound, how- 
ever, to add that some of Lord Hugh’s critics have gone far beyond 
him in wildness and weirdness of suggestion. The proposal that, 
because the late Government blundered over their Education Bill 
in 1902, the present Government should abandon the Education Bill 
of 1906 transcends in naked fatuity all my experience of the silly 
season in journalism, and that is saying a good deal. 

Second to it, though a long way second, is the brilliant idea that 
the House of Lords, having read the Bill a second time without a 
division before amending it, should, after their amendments have 
been made, reject it on the third reading. A less insane course would 
be to postpone the stage of committee for three months, and thus 
destroy the Bill. But then the Bill must be followed by another, of 
which the only safe prediction to make is that Clause 1 would re- 
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appear, and that Clause 3 would not. The debate in the Lords on 
the second reading, however, does not portend any policy of despair. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a speech of statesmanlike modera- 
tion, acknowledged the case for the measure, and pointed out the 
changes, some of them reasonable enough, which should, he thought, 
be made in Committee. Like some of his less prudent brethren, 
the Archbishop made the most of Huddersfield, a terrible town, 
where in the Council schools no religious teaching is given, except 
that the Bible is read and hymns are sung. It appears from statistics 
supplied by Lord Stanley of Alderley that the crime of Huddersfield 
is committed chiefly by persons educated in the schools of the Church. 
But, whatever that fact may or may not prove, it was strange to 
hear the Primate of All England say that reading the Bible and 
singing hymns can have no effect upon children. I should be sorry 
to go bail for the hymns. There are hymns and hymns; some sub- 
lime, some stupid, some nauseous. But that children can hear the 
New Testament read day after day, and be none the better for it, 
is a paradox which the unepiscopal mind instinctively rejects. It is 
curious how little confidence the bishops seem to feel in the Bible. 
I remember a very great musician being thanked for the noble sim- 
plicity with which he played the works of the masters. Others, it 
was said, introduced flourishes of their own. ‘ Yes,’ he observed with 
a smile, ‘they do not trust Beethoven.’ His Grace of Canterbury 
can apply the moral. From the episcopal benches came also the best 
speech against the Bill. The Bishop of Ripon and the Bishop of 
Hereford proved once more the staleness and futility of the falsehood 
that the Church of England as an institution opposes the measure. 
The Bishop of Southwark is the most intellectual and accomplished 
representative of a school which desires, if it has any definite aim, 
to facilitate reunion with Rome by depriving the Church of England 
of its essentially Protestant character. These ecclesiastics are not very 
likely to succeed in their object. But it is not at all improbable that 
they may disestablish the Church. Not much was heard in the Lords 
about teaching everybody’s religion, as recommended by that strange 
pair the Bishop of Birmingham and Mr. Chamberlain. Of all solu- 
tions yet offered for the problem which the Government are now 
endeavouring to settle this is the most fantastic, the most un-English, 
and the most grotesque. No practical educationalist takes it seriously, 
and to insist upon it can only strengthen the hands of the Secularists, 
as Mr. Chamberlain probably perceives. But, as the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham persists in airing his fad through the columns of the Times, 
a word of warning may be a word in season. The first school in 
which the folly of belief in God was taught to the children of atheists, 
who are also, the Bishop must remember, ratepayers, at the public 
expense would be in imminent danger of material destruction at the 
hands of people who do not ordinarily commit, or even contemplate, 
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any lawless or violent act. This is a Christian country, and there 
are limits to what it will endure. But there are apparently no limits 
to the desperate expedients at which a fanatical dogmatist will clutch 
rather than be content that children shall be taught the religion of 
Christ. One would really think that this religion was as new to the 
Bishop of Birmingham as it was at the beginning of the session to 
Mr. Chamberlain. Yet, even if we claim for it no older or higher 
author than Mr. Cowper-Temple, it has been successfully taught in 
hundreds of elementary schools for five-and-thirty years. Few 
legislators know much about it, though, as the Bishop of Hereford 
reminded the Peers, it is not essentially different from what they 
received themselves. I have lad the great advantage of hearing it 
expounded by my friend Mr. David Hodge, the master of the Council 
schools in Cheyne Row, and I am sure that it would satisfy any 
Protestant as pious, wholesome, rational, and sound. That Catholics 
and atheists would from different points of view repudiate it I willingly 
concede to the Bishop of Birmingham. All other classes of parents— 
Churchmen, Nonconformists, or Freethinkers—are perfectly content. 
But the most impressive words spoken in the House of Lords had 
nothing to do with the irreligious difficulty. They were the final 
sentences of the Duke of Devonshire’s speech, and they referred to 
the position of the Lords themselves. He reminded them that a 
time which had not come yet,would come soon, and that they would 
then have to deal with issues far more momentous than any question 
raised by the Bill. It is nonsense to suppose that these issues are 
affected in the remotest degree by the decision of the Court of Appeal. 

While the House of Lords was reading the Education Bill a second 
time, the House of Commons was amending the Trade Disputes Bill 
in the way desired by the special representatives of labour. That 
the Government have suffered in credit by their treatment of this 
Bill is a proposition which cannot be disputed. The bulk of their 
supporters were pledged to the policy of replacing the law in the 
position which it occupied by general consent before the Taff Vale 
case was decided by the Lords of Appeal. That was the main object 
of Mr. Shackleton’s Bill in the late Parliament, and for the principle 
of that Bill nine Liberal candidates in every ten had promised to 
vote. The Bill as originally introduced did not carry out that promise, 
and Ministers had therefore to make their measure in Committee 
what they should have made it before. As the Bill now stands, 
awaiting Report, it protects the funds of trades unions, or of masters’ 
associations, from liability for the acts of agents in strikes or lock- 
outs. When we consider that, so far as trades unions are concerned, 
this was universally assumed to be the law for a generation, and that 
nobody proposed to alter it, fear of the consequences which may 
ensue from reverting to it does seem an idle panic. Even now the 
Labour members are not satisfied. They almost put the Govern- 
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ment in a minority by voting with Sir Charles Dilke that peaceful 
picketing, expressly declared by the Bill to be legal, should not be a 
nuisance, which is illegal. Only thirty Conservatives had come 
down to resist the perilous concession made by the Cabinet, and 
the Nestor of the party, Sir Francis Powell, supported the Attorney- 
General’s new clause. Nevertheless, the Government were saved 
by Conservative votes from a defeat which would have seriously 
endangered the whole measure. There are wise heads among the 
Labour members, none wiser than Mr. Shackleton’s. It is well worth 
their while to consider what they gain, and what they lose, by flout- 
ing the most democratic Cabinet that ever held office in England. 
For the loss of a Radical seat at Cockermouth the Independent Labour 
party are alone responsible. Their candidate is an accomplished 
wrecker, and this is not the first time that he has given a seat to a 
Conservative. But the fact can seldom be proved with such scientific 
certainty as when a majority seven months old is split in two, and 
@ minority, thus become a majority, remainsintact. The Cockermouth 
election is perhaps the strongest practical proof ever obtained of 
the need for a second ballot, at which Captain Guest, and not Sir 
John Randles, would have been returned. The cheap and speedy 
method proposed in Mr. John Robertson’s Bill, which provides that 
a second, or preferential, vote for one of the first two candidates should 
be taken from the third if no candidate obtains a majority of the 
total poll, is the best form of meeting the difficulty which has yet 
been devised. The only seat yet lost to the Government would not 
have been lost in either France or Germany. 

The general aspect of foreign affairs is more favourable than it 
has been at any time since the assemblage of the Conference at 
Algeciras. Although the gossip founded on the King’s meeting with 
the German Emperor is rubbish, his Majesty has achieved honour- 
able fame as a peacemaker, and his interviews with the heads 
of other nations, crowned or otherwise, have always assisted the 
diplomacy of his Ministers. Whatever else the General Election 
may or may not have been, it was a great vote of personal confidence 
in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and never did Sir Henry make 
@ wiser choice than when he entrusted the Foreign Office to Sir Edward 
Grey. It is, however, the Colonial Department which has lately been 
most conspicuous in the public eye, and belief in Lord Elgin increases 
with his success in solving difficult problems. Few politicians antici- 
pated, whatever their own opinions might be, that a new Constitu- 
tion could be made for the Transvaal which would come so near to 
pleasing all parties concerned. Mr. Churchill’s masterly exposition 
in the House of Commons had a decisive effect upon public opinion 
here. In South Africa Sir West Ridgeway’s Committee, which 
partisans in this country assailed as partisan, convinced all parties 
of its scrupulous fairness. The adoption of voters as the numerical 
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test, though it may be said to punish the Boers for having large families, 
was not in the circumstances unfair, and nobody on the spot objects 
to manhood suffrage for white men, or desires proportional repre- 
sentation. A Second Chamber, nominated at first by the Crown, is 
ample solace to the fears of capital. One seat more or less for 
Pretoria was at last the single point left in dispute, and it was 
decided against the Rand, which has the enormous power of wealth 
at its disposal. A constitution for the Orange River Colony is 
temporarily delayed, not in deference to Lord Milner’s dark and 
sinister forebodings, but because there was not time to frame the 
two instruments together, and also because the Government wished 
to consult Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
now on his way home. It is a good omen for the future peace and 
prosperity of the Transvaal that all attempts to set Dutch against 
British, or British against Dutch, have utterly failed. Mr. Glad- 
stone used to say that when he was young there was a British 
party in every colony, but that in his old age he could happily see 
no trace of such a party anywhere. The deputation which Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick brought to this country, and to the House of 
Commons, was quite unable to convince any impartial audience 
that it represented the British race. It represented the owners 
of the Rand, mostly foreigners, inheritors and expanders of 
Krugerism. Against the tyranny of monopolist capital British 
and Dutch outside Johannesburg, not unassisted by the few white 
workmen inside it, may be expected to combine. Already a 
breach has been made in the Chinese wall of yellow labour by 
the promise of an English Randlord, Mr. Robinson, to cancel his 
licences, and let Mr. Creswell work his mines with Kaffirs. English- 
men who venture to criticise the Rand, or to find fault with its policy, 
are always told by its agents in this country that they know nothing 
about the matter, and are contemptuously referred to the men on 
the spot. I have received a copy of a newspaper called The Prince, 
which is published on the spot, at Pretoria. The Prince, of whose 
conductors I know nothing, is written in an easy, familiar, forcible 
style, not unlike the style of Truth. Its politics appear to be Radical. 
But it is by no means favourable to the anti-Chinese party in the 
House of Commons, and it has a prejudice, which I cannot help think- 
ing quite unfounded, against my friend Mr. Mackarness, who knows 
South Africa as well as any Englishman alive. This, however, is 
what The Prince said on the 21st of July about the plight of our 
newest constitutional Colony: ‘The Chowlords with their yellow 
labour policy have made the Transvaal what it is to-day—a country 
in which white labour is flouted and condemned, and in which every- 
thing is subordinated to the greed of gold of a grasping, soulless, con- 
scienceless gang of cosmopolitan plutocrats.’ And again, in the 
same number, we are told that ‘although nominally governed by 
Great Britain, the Transvaal at the present time is governed by 
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capital, much of which has no claim to British interest or British 
origin. In this lies the secret of the injustice.’ Now that the Trans- 
vaal is no longer to be governed by Great Britain, but by its own 
inhabitants, the working classes will assert their rights, and the first 
elections will be fought by capital against labour, rather than by 
British against Dutch. Krugerism is gone, and Milnerism is gone. 
The fight for complete liberty remains. Nothing is more creditable 
to Lord Selborne than his sympathetic treatment of the Boers, and 
his strictly impartial attitude towards all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects in South Africa. From the Government at home Lord 
Selborne has received loyal confidence and support. His political 
friends, who would have been better pleased if he had resigned when 
they did, have acted in a very different fashion. After hearing Mr 
Churchill explain the constitution, and Mr. Lyttelton compare it 
unfavourably with his own abortive scheme, the Tory Imperialists 
in the House of Commons voted in a body against the whole estimate 
for the Colonial Office, or, in other words, against the maintenance of 
the Colonial Empire as a going concern. If they wished to be known 
throughout the King’s dominions as the anti-Colonial party they 
went the right way to work; otherwise their tactics can scarcely 
be called either judicious or patriotic. Happily they are no longer 
responsible for colonial affairs. 

Their responsibility had not ceased when the scandals occurred 
on which the War Stores Commission reported last month. The 
Report is not cheerful reading. Mr. Arnold Forster may be pleased to 
find that even under Mr. Brodrick the War Office was in a state of 
chaotic futility. Liberals may reflect with some degree of complacency 
that it was their efforts in Opposition which led to this thorough and 
exhaustive inquiry. Mr. Douglas Richmond, who was Auditor- 
General at the time of the war, and his deputy, now his successor, 
Mr. Kempe, may congratulate themselves upon their vigour and 
acuteness in detecting the plunder of the public by contractors in 
South Africa. Sir William Butler, though the Report of his Committee 
was too eloquent and discursive for an official paper, has been proved 
to be right in his main points, that the dual system involved enormous 
waste, and that the Supply Department ought to have acted in unison 
with the Repatriation Board. The nation can only console itself 
with the knowledge that the melancholy truth is out at last. The 
cases of actual bribery disclosed by the Commissioners are few and 
unimportant. What must engender in the public mind a feeling 
almost akin to despair is the equal and utter incompetence of the 
Army Service Corps at Pretoria and of the War Office at home to 
protect the taxpayer from being used as a milch cow by any South 
African capitalist who saw in the cessation of hostilities an oppor- 
tunity for legitimate or illegitimate gain. 

HERBERT PAavL., 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘WHO GOES HOME ?’ 


AN UNDRAMATIC EPISODE 


Characters 


Sr Jonn Hustier-Driss, Bart, M.P. 
JAMES STRICKLAND, M.P. 
Tue Hon. Mary MArGeETsoN. 


The place of action is a small room near the Terrace of the House of 
Commons. The time is the afternoon of a day very late in the 
Session. Enter Miss Marcerson and STRICKLAND to begin. 

Miss M. (talking as she comes in). I hope I haven’t kept you waiting, 
Mr. Strickland. 

SrricKLAND. Oh, it’s of no consequence, now you are here. 

Miss M. You thought I wasn’t coming ? 

STRICKLAND. I had almost begun to. 

Miss M. What would you have done if I hadn’t ? 

STRICKLAND. I don’t know! Been offensive to the next person 
who spoke to me, I suppose. 

Miss M. Well, I wasn’t sure that I meant to come, till the last 
moment. Tea at the House is quite the thing, of course; only I 
ought to have brought some one with me, you know. 

SrricKLanD. If you had, I should have had to listen to her chatter 
all the time. 

Miss M. Oh, that will be the same with the other women you 
expect. 

SrricKLAND. But I don’t expect any. 

Miss M. Then what has become of your tea-party ? 

STRICKLAND. It’s here. We are the party. 

Miss M. (a little uneasily). No one else ! 

SrrickLanD. Yes, there’s one other. Hustler-Dibb has pro- 
mised to run in and swallow a cup of tea with us. He’s such a dread- 
fully busy man that he never can stay long anywhere. I told him 
five o'clock. 

Miss M. You told me half-past four ! 
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Srricktanp. And you arrived at a quarter to five. It’s ten 
minutes to now. Do you mind waiting till the hour? (Offering her 
a chair.) 

Miss M. Not at all. But why aren’t we having tea on the Terrace 
to-day ? 

STRICKLAND. No one is out there, except constituents and their 
ladies ; if it weren’t for them we should have the place quite to our- 
selves. (Seating himself near her.) All the rest have flown. I 
wonder you didn’t start for your beloved Homburg a week ago. 

Miss M. My father has a board meeting to preside over to-morrow, 
and so we are stopping till the day after. 

STRICKLAND. I’m very grateful to the company for having detained 
their chairman. 

Miss M. Why ? 

STRICKLAND. Because I particularly wanted to say something to 
you, and I could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw you last night at 
the Vansittarts’. I thought I should have had to come all the way out 
to Homburg to say it. 

Miss M. It was something you couldn’t write, then ! 

STRICKLAND. Not so well. 

Miss M. Wouldn’t it have kept till we came back ? 

STRICKLAND. Perhaps it would have been no good then. 

Miss M. Well, what is this wonderful piece of news ? 

STRICKLAND (earnestly). I hope that it is not news to you. Women 
know these things by instinct, or we are told they do. Miss Marget- 
son, you must have seen that I cared for you, and perhaps you were 
surprised I did not tell you so in as many words. I should have done 
long before, had I been in a position to ask you if you cared for me 
enough to throw in your lot with mine. But I wasn’t, and even now 
I may be speaking too soon. Only I couldn’t bear this uncertainty 
any more ; I couldn’t support the thought of your being surrounded 
by a crowd of younger men, who were free to follow your footsteps 
where fashion led them, and who might, at any hour of their idle 
day, tell you how much they admired you. 

Miss M. You appear to think that I have a great many admirers, 
Mr. Strickland. 

SrricKLAND. Not one who is as devoted to you as I am. 

Miss M. (with malice). Or as desirable, either ? 

SrricKLaANnD. Don’t mock me! I know how very undesirable I 
am from a worldly point of view. That is what has kept me silent. 
But you must not for a moment imagine that I assumed you would 
listen to me when I did speak. 

Miss M. (im a low tone). I am listening. 

STRICKLAND. I trusted that you might. Still, it makes me very 
happy to find that I have not spoken too late. You see, a man of my 
age doesn’t open his heart unless he is at least sure of sympathy. 
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You have been very sympathetic to me; you have helped me, how 
much you cannot guess, to keep myself abreast of the stream. But 
then, most women are kind to a poor devil who turns to them for 
consolation, and I ask something more of you than pity. 

Miss M. I never thought you were to be pitied, and [’m certain 
that other people envy you your success. 

SrricKLAND. Yes! They don’t know how hollow it all is. I’ve 
told you what a hard struggle it has been for me to keep my place in 
public life with clean hands. I had much better have stuck to my 
work at the Bar. Once I was vain enough to believe that I might be 
one of the few, the small minority, who ever reach the front bench. 
I am older now, though, and I don’t think so well of my chances. It 
has dawned upon me that I am one of the many, the vast majority, 
who drop out of the race after a time. Therefore I am going to 
resign my seat. 

Miss M. Oh, but you mustn’t; it would be positively wicked. 
I feel sure they will make room for you in the Government soon. 
Father was dining in Downing Street a night or two ago, and the 
Prime Minister praised you ever so much to him. 

SrricKLAND. If they really intended to do anything of that sort, 
it would come too late. No; the best way to rescue something from 
the wreck of my Parliamentary career is for me to secure a permanent 
post outside the House. And even this might not have occurred to 
me if Dibb hadn’t made the suggestion. 

Miss M. Why did he do it ? 

STRICKLAND. Well, he’s under some slight obligation to me, or he 
thinks he is, about his being ‘ Barted,’ you know. I sounded the 
Patronage Secretary in that matter for him. Of course it was 
arranged easily enough. They don’t refuse this kind of thing to a 
member with fifty thousand a year, who’s always ready to support 
the cause. But he is grateful, all the same; and very anxious to do 
me a good turn, if he can. 

Miss M. I like him for that. 

STRICKLAND. Yes; he’s a trifle fussy, but he means well. 

Miss M. What is the post he thinks you ought to take ? 

SrricKLAND. Well, the appointment for which my friends are 
recommending me is a county-court judgeship. 

Miss M. You'd be a sort of magistrate, then ? 

STRICKLAND. Hardly that. But I should be quite comfortably 
off, and, with the little I have of my own, almost able to make some 
one else—comfortable. 

Miss M. Only if you were happy yourself, though. And you 
couldn’t be happy—you would never cease to regret all those things 
you'd turned your back upon. 

*Srrickianp. If I got you in exchange, 1 would not regret any- 
thing. 
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w Miss M. Ah, but I should. And I should feel that you had done 
it this for my sake. 
or STRICKLAND. If it were the reality and not the shadow, I would 
| gladly renounce it for your sake, Mary. 

n . Miss M. How could I let you ? 

STRICKLAND. It is nothing compared with the sacrifice I am 
e asking you to make. You have the whole world at your feet. And 
n who can say how brilliant your future might not be ? 
y Miss M. (quietly, and with her eyes cast down). No future would 
e | have any attraction for me in which you had not a part, Geoffrey. 
L. STRICKLAND (in a low tone, but with swppressed emotion). Do you 
t really feel that ? Are you sure of yourself, dear? (Taking her hand.) 
Me It’s almost incredible that you should place your hand in mine. 
O I have never found words yet to tell you what happiness this would 


give me; I cannot find them even now. They come to me readily 

. enough in there! (With a gesture of the left hand.) But no words can 
¥ express the true language of the heart, and when I think of you my 
e heart is very full. Often I have watched for you from the corner of 
some crowded room, and it has seemed that, if we met, my secret 
would burst from me in a torrent. Still, when you came, and I 
looked, without speaking, into your eyes, I felt that you must have 
known. You see, dear, I loved you so much that I could not well 
make love to you. 

Miss M. You left that to others, who did not mean half they said ; 
but I saw through them as easily as I understood your silence. 

SrricKLAND. You can forgive me, then ? 

Miss M. (with a touch of archness in her manner). Oh, I can do that 
freely, now ! 

SrricKLAND. And you will be my wife, although I am putting 
ambition behind me ? 

Miss M. Yes, if it is your wish; if you are contented to take a lower 
place in the world. 
| SrricKLanD. I shall always be perfectly content with any place 
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we hold together. 
Miss M. And so shall I, Geoffrey. 
| [After a slight pause, a Matp-SERVANT enters and lays some 
tea-things on a table near them. When she has placed all 
im readiness, she retires as quietly as she came in. 

Miss M. Do you think you can face the prospect of my pouring 
out tea for you day after day ? 

SrRicKLAND. Yes, if they followed one another without a break 
until the end of time. 

Miss M. I should be quite elderly then. 

STRICKLAND. You will always seem the same in my eyes; and, 
remember, I shall remain several years older than you till the years 
are lost in eternity. 

[Exit MaiD-SERVANT. 
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Miss M. How nicely you brought that in! Yes, we like to believe 
that love will lastfor ever. But does it? Does anything last so long ? 

STRICKLAND. Sometimes I think it may. (Kisses her hand.) 

Miss M. (with a look of contemplation). Ah! (Then, after a slight 
pause, in a changed manner.) But where’s your friend? If he 
doesn’t come soon, the tea will be cold. (Going up towards the table.) 

[Enter Sta Joun rapidly, evidently in a great and unnecessary 
hurry, but in high good humour. He is a very small and 
very jussy man. . 

Sir Jonny. My dear fellow, I’ve been hunting for you high and low. 
Only just found you! I do believe I’m half a minute late. I owe 
you a thousand apologies ! 

STRICKLAND (putting his hand on Str Joun’s shoulder). Don’t 
attempt to pay them, old man. You're a model of punctuality, as 
always. Let me introduce you to Miss Margetson. Sir John Hustler- 
Dibb. 

Sr Joun (after bowing to her). Charmed! I have often seen you, 
Miss Margetson, and our friend here has promised that he’d make me 
known to you at the first opportunity. (Sitting.) But in a busy 
hife—— 

Miss M. (pouring out the tea). Yes, of course, Sir John! I’ve 
heard how busy you are in the House. (Gives him a cup.) 

Sm Joun (taking the cup). Thank you! It’s not the House 
only. AnM.P. has so many duties ; such a number of public meetings 
that he must attend. And then there are private meetings, like the 
present, when we can find the time. 

Miss M. I hope you don’t find them a tie. 

Sir Jonn. Far from it. They are my sole relaxation. I’ve been 
looking forward to this actual meeting for a long time. Strickland is 
one of my oldest friends. I am sorry I don’t see more of him, but, 
as I said, we have so little time for social intercourse. 

Miss M. Don’t you see a good deal of one another in the House ? 

Sm Joun. Oh, yes, we sit together. Still, the company is not 
quite so pleasant as one could wish. 

STRICKLAND. You are right there, Dibb. I shall be glad to hear 
the Jast of some of them. 

Sir Jonny. You have told Miss Margetson that you are leaving us ? 

Miss M. He has, Sir John. And I don’t at all like the notion. 

Sir Jonn. No, more do I, my dear young lady. I shall miss him 
terribly. But what’s to be done? If these fellows on the front 
bench don’t make way for him, we can’t force them to shift. There 
they stick, as tight as limpets, even when the chief would like to get 
rid of them; and they won’t be tempted to move upstairs by his 
dangling a coronet before their noses. So, as our friend told me that 
he wanted to settle down—(with a shrewd glance at Miss MarGETSON)— 
and I heard there was one of these judgeships going, I thought, 
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perhaps, he might do worse. I’m not sure, though, that it wouldn’t 
be better if he waited. He’s a power in the House, you know, and 
possibly something might happen. Then the fellow says he won’t 
wait. 

STRICKLAND. I can’t wait any longer. I’ve waited too long 
already. 

Miss M. Oh, no! 

SrricKLanD. Yes I have! I won’t continue to chase a will-of- 
the-wisp that might lead me into a quagmire out of which my 
friends couldn’t drag me. Ah, Dibb can tell you I am not exaggerat- 
ing the danger. He has seen it all again and again. How the man 
people begin by patting on the back is gradually pushed to the wall. 
He loses his peace of mind first, then his health, and then hope; 
and who cares, who even notices ? _ There’s a place left empty for some 
duffer, that is all they know! 

Miss M. Is it so bad as that, Sir John ? 

Sir Joun. Every bit, my dear Miss Margetson. It’s the law of 
life ; a struggle for existence goes on just as fiercely in this House as it 
does outside. 

STRICKLAND (bitterly). Yes, and the most favoured come best off 
here, as elsewhere. (With a shade of anaiety in his tone.) Do you 
think I shall get this thing, Dibb ? 

Sm Joun. My dear fellow, I’m perfectly confident you will. That 
reminds me. I am to see the Lord Chancellor’s secretary about the 
appointment this afternoon. He gave me to understand that it was 
all right yesterday ; but he said he would tell me for certain to-day. 
If you'll excuse me, Miss Margetson, I'll go and find him now. 
(Zo SrricKLanp, as he turns to go.) You may take it from me that 
I’ve left no stone unturned. (At the door.) Ill be back in two 
minutes with the good news. (Bustles off.) 

Miss M. (after a slight pause). Geoffrey, are you sure Sir John has 
turned no stones that he had best have left alone ? 

STRICKLAND. It’s very improbable. An over-zealous man usually 
does toomuch. But it can’t do any harm; the post isn’t important 
enough for that. Besides, Dibb has great weight in the House. 
You'd hardly imagine it to look at him ; nevertheless, he has. Fifty 
thousand a year always did carry weight at Westminster ! 

[Enter Marp-sERVANT who clears away the tea-things, and then 
goes off with them. 

Miss M. Does he speak often ? 

STRICKLAND. Never, now; but he still votes. 

Miss M. He seemed rather talkative. 

SrricKLanD. He is, very. Only so are many others, and the 
members who don’t want to talk are the worst listeners in the world. 
They won’t listen,to Dibb at all. 

[Bait Marv. 
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Miss M. They always listen to you. 

STRICKLAND. Yes; then I don’t speak unless I have something 
to say. 

Miss M. Oh, I see! 

SrRICKLAND (who is in a state of nervous excitement). And I say the 
thing they think. For instance, I never appeal to their sense of 
justice. That figure is all very well for a court of law; but it is far 
too crude for the House. We are ruled by compromise, the goddess 
with the evenly balanced scales, who gives fair value for an adequate 
consideration. If ever we introduce any reform, we are very careful 
to point out the consideration; and, above all, we assure ourselves 
that the vested interests remain undisturbed. Why, I believe, should 
Parliament be sitting when the last trump sounds, that it will record 
a hasty vote of protest against this disturbance of the vested interests. 

Miss M. But my father says they are only preserved by the House 
of Lords. 

SrrickLanD. With all respect, that is a delusion on the part of 
Lord Montbarb. It’s founded on a polite fiction, in which the House 
of Commons has a vested interest. 

[Enter Sin Jonn, still in a hurry, but no longer with the same 
cheerful and confident manner. 

Str Joun (calling Strickland aside, as he comes in). My dear fellow, 
a word with you! I really don’t know how to look you in the face. 

STRICKLAND (speaking in a hoarse whisper). I haven’t got it! 

Sir Joun (greatly troubled). It would seem not! I don’t under- 
stand why, yet; but I'll find out. 

STRICKLAND. Pray don’t take the trouble, it’s no use now! (With 
obvious sincerity.) I’m very much obliged to you, Dibb, as much as 
if you had secured the appointment for me. (Z'urns hack to Miss 
MarGETson.) They’ve given it to some one else. 

Miss M. Oh, they wouldn’t do that ! 

Sm Joun. Exactly my view, Miss Margetson. I’m afraid they 
have, though. I feel myself to blame; still, I don’t know where I went 
wrong. Everything was in order, we had a committee on it, and the 
Treasury people had promised to back us up. Besides, Strickland’s 
services were a more than sufficient claim, and we have taken steps to 
draw attention to them in the proper quarters. 

STRICKLAND (with meaning). I suppose the other fellow had a 
stronger claim than mere services. 

Sir JoHn (nodding his head). Possibly. We don’t know who he 
is yet; but before the appointment is gazetted I shall make repre- 
sentations. 

STRICKLAND. It won’t be any good, Dibb. One can’t bring pres- 
sure to bear in these matters ; it would never do. 

Miss M. Isn’t there some other post he might have, Sir John ? 
Sm Joun. I don’t know of a vacancy at present. They keep 
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these things so deuced close. But you can rely on me, old chap, if 
anything should turn up. 

SrricktanD. Thank you, Dibb. 

Sir Jonn. Don’t thank me: I don’t deserve it. I’ve made a”mess 
of this somehow, and yet for the life of me I can’t see how. I put 
it forward as a personal favour, and I’ve never been refused any- 
thing. 

STRICKLAND. Well, we can’t always win. 

Sir Joun. I suppose not; but I wanted to win this time very 
much. After what you did for me, Strickland, I can’t bear to fail 
you at a pinch. 

SrRicKLAND. You did your best, old man. 

Sir Joun. Yes, I tried hard. My only misgiving was that the 
thing wouldn’t be good enough for you. And I don’t think it would 
have been, either. (An electric bell is heard to ring continuously, and 
a voice off calls ‘ Division!’) Hallo, division! The House will be 
up after this. We have to rush away for a few minutes, Miss Marget- 
son. (Moves towards the door.) 

Miss M. Please don’t let me detain you. 

Sir Jonny. Aren’t you coming, Strickland ? 

STRICKLAND. No; I’m paired. (Sinking into a seat.) 

Sir Jonn. Lucky man! I’m not, and I must put this in, if ’'m 
to keep up my record. (Turning when he reaches the door.) Don’t 
lose heart. We'll get you something better before long. (Goes off 
in @ great hurry.) 

[The bell now stops ringing. 

Miss M. I am very sorry, Geoffrey ; still, it may not be so bad, 
after all. You heard what he said? They will get you something 
better soon. 

STRICKLAND (resting his head on his hands). Not soon enough. 
I’m done, Mary. You don’t know the reason that drove me to snatch 
at this straw like a drowning man. It’s so petty, so sordid. I’ve 
tried to keep it from you, but I must tell you now. They have sucked 
me dry. I can’t remain in the House any longer. I haven’t enough 
money. 

Miss M. Does it take very much ? 

STRicKLAND. Not much for a chap like Dibb, but more than I 
can afford. No man with a limited income can meet the ever- 
increasing calls that his constituency makes on him year after year 
unless he is helped by the party, and I couldn’t bring myself to 
accept that. Of course, it is nobody’s fault. People have been 
taught to regard their members as well-to-do, and few of us have 
the courage to combat the idea. Indeed, it would only ensure our 
defeat, in most cases, if we did. It has always been easier for a rich 
man to get into the kingdom of heaven than for a poor one to get 
into the House of Commons. So we go on yielding to the constant 
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demand upon our purse, until we reach the end of our resources, 
and then we drop out of the race. 

Miss M. But you won’t do that—not yet, at least ; you'll hold on 
a little longer. 

SrRicKLAND. I think not. I must stop while there’s time to 
start afresh. It’ll be a wrench to leave this place, where I have 
centred so many hopes ; but I shall scarcely notice that, since it will 
be as nothing to the pain of parting from you, Mary. 

Miss M. What do you mean, Geoffrey ? 

STRICKLAND. Don’t you see, dear? Don’t you understand ? 
I could not be so downcast on my own account. I should go back 
to practice with a light heart, although it’ll be an uphill fight now, if 
I only had myself to think of. No; it’s because I cannot ask you 
to wait until I have my feet under me again that I feel this blow 
so bitterly. 

Miss M. Why shouldn’t I wait, dear? I have waited patiently 
for you to declare yourself, and now that I am sure of you I don’t 
care how long I have to wait. 

STRICKLAND. Because my life is a failure, I can’t allow you to 
spoil yours too. 

Miss M. My life is my own, to do with as I choose. 

STRICKLAND. But you are bound to make the best of it, dear. 

Miss M. It will be worthless if I lose you. 

STRICKLAND. Don’t say that! Don’t think it! You'll only make 
it so much the harder for me to do what’s right. I find that 
hard enough as it is. If I were young, and had the world before 
me, I would hold you to your word. But would it be fair to let 
you throw yourself away on a man whose future was so uncertain as 
mine ? 

Miss M. Why can’t we work together for your future? Why 
can’t Iicome to you and help you, Geoffrey? I could write your 
letters for you instead of the person who does them now. 

STRICKLAND (smiling). But she takes them down in shorthand, 
and then types them. 

Miss M. (with a brave attempt at self-confidence). Well, I’m sure I 
could learn typewriting. I knew a girl once who did; and I might 
try to learn shorthand as well, perhaps. 

STRICKLAND (drily). Perhaps! It would scarcely be worth your 
while, though. The girl only does my Parliamentary work, and I 
must get rid of her now, poor thing. 

Miss M. I’m glad of that. I never liked to see her hanging about 
you. 

STRICKLAND. Fancy your objecting to that child. She has no 
existence outside her work, and she is hard at it from morning till 
night. 

Miss M. I could work for you just as hard as she does. 
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STRICKLAND (tenderly). My darling, do you think I could permit 
you to waste your youth and freshness on such drudgery as that ? 
You would have been badly enough off even if they had appointed 
me ; but, as things are, our lives must lie apart. 

Miss M. Geoffrey, suppose there really were something better in 
store for you? Just now you said that ‘ we can’t always win.’ Then 
why give up hope after a single rebuff ? 

STRICKLAND. Because I feel that it is final. If I had asked for 
some great post, one of the blue-ribbons, it wouldn’t have mattered. 
In official parlance, it would have done me no harm. But to be refused 
anything small means that they require your support no longer, 
and have forgotten the services you have rendered in the past. 

Miss M. They can’t be so ungrateful. 

STRICKLAND. My dear Mary, there is no such thing as collective 
gratitude. This is a commonplace of public life, and sooner or later 
great men find out its truth, as surely as small people like myself. 
My services were valued by the party leaders while they lasted, and 
that was just so long as we remained in opposition. I had plenty of 
encouragement then to take a prominent part in debate. Our First 
Whip would put his hand on my shoulder and say, ‘ Strickland, old 
chap, we depend on you to-night.’ Or I would get a note from the 
chief himself, begging me to look up the legal points of a Bill, in order 
to follow the Attorney-General on the other side. I was glad enough to 
do it, too, for I thought that kind of thing must lead to promotion some 
day. But when we came into power everything was changed. The 
authorities would never ask me to speak, except early in the evening, 
when they could find no one else, or if they wanted to avoid a count. 
At all other times they would implore me to be silent, and I began 
to see the day when I might get my first step grow farther and farther 
off. I didn’t turn rusty, though, like some fellows ; I didn’t attack 
them from behind with questions which come from the departments 
marked ‘ Private,’ and for which the permanent secretaries can supply 
no plausible answers. No; I was as loyal to them as the mutest 
hound in the whole pack, responding as cheerfully to every crack of 
the whip ; and mark how they treat me. When I can’t follow any 
further, the smallest favour is found too great a reward for my years 

of faithful service. 

Miss M. I wonder how any one could have grudged you this 
appointment. 

SrrickLtanpD. I don’t believe that any one of them did. Indivi- 
dually they’d have been well enough pleased to see me get it. But 
they are only feeders of a great machine, that grinds on in the path 
of routine quite irrespective of their likes or dislikes. Few of them 
know even how it is set in motion, and none can stop or turn it. 

Miss M. Then who controls things in the end ? 

StricKLAND. No one. They are governed by the system. It has 
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grown up out of ‘the custom of ages, and he that understands it is 
reckoned wise. 

Miss M. (smiling). You must be very clever to know about it, 
then. 

STRICKLAND. Oh, I have learnt by experience! A fool might do 
that. 

Miss M. But haven’t you overlooked one point ? 

STRICKLAND. What ? 

Miss M. Is there no such thing as influence ? 

STRICKLAND. Yes, but that belongs to the system. 

Miss M. And how does it act ? 

SrricKLAND. Well, I think Lord Montbarb could better explain 
that to you. It’s not confined to the Lower House. 

Miss M. Father never explains these things to any one. I don’t 
believe he really knows much about them himself. 

STRICKLAND. Except by instinct, eh? We've all an hereditary 
impulse to use our best weapons of defence. And ‘influence’ is so 
admirably fashioned for this purpose that I scarcely fancy the governing 
classes will cast it aside yet awhile. It is so beautifully spread over 
the entire country, uniting all whom it reaches by so strong a bond, 
that I doubt whether it could be destroyed, even if it were made 
visible ; and the parts of it dovetail so delightfully into one another. 

Miss M. The parts ? 

SrrRIcKLAND. Yes, ‘influence’ may be divided into three parts. 
They are recommendation, claims, and relationship. 

Miss M. What about qualifications ? 

SrricKLAND. Well enough, if you have them, only they exert no 
influence. We assume that all candidates are equally qualified. It’s 
the safest way of shifting our responsibility. Therefore we never 
put any one forward as the best man, or the most highly qualified, 
but always as the very man for the post. That sounds strong, and it 
commits one to nothing definite. 

Miss M. Then you leave out qualifications ! 

SrrickLanp. Altogether. [I’ve told you the things that really 
matter. Of these three, recommendation is the least, and relation- 
ship by far the greatest. But recommendation, which stands for little 
by itself, may be indirectly backed by claims, the claims of the man 
who recommends, and weight will be added by his relationship to the 
man recommended. It would then perhaps command ‘serious con- 
sideration.’ Claims should speak for themselves, only it is just as 
well to have them properly recommended ; and, even so, they might 
not prevail, unless they were of the kind that cannot be ignored. 
You saw, the converse of this in my case. Now there only remains 
relationship. Yet if we were related to the man who made the 
appointment, we need not trouble much about the other two factors, 
though both can easily be based on relationship, since this alone 
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gives a valid claim, and such claims always secure ample recommenda- 
tion. There, my dear, I have harangued you as though you were an 
election meeting ; but you must forgive me for this once, as children 
say. Who knows if I shall ever speak in this place again ? 

[Enter Str Joun, breathless, and so excited that he can 
scarcely speak coherently, even when he has somewhat 
recovered. 

Sm Joun (having overheard the last sentence, and talking as he 
comes in). Not speak again! My dear fellow (stops to regain his 
breath). You've only just begun to speak! Who do you think 
buttonholed me in the lobby, Miss Margetson? The Prime Minister / 
I was rather avoiding him, but he came over, and drew me aside. 
‘You're a friend of Strickland’s?’ he said. ‘A great friend,’ I 
replied. ‘ Well, I want you to do me a favour, Dibb.’ He always 
begins like that when he’s going to be extra decent. ‘I’m horrified 
about this application of his,’ he went on. ‘ We had no idea of it 
till last night. I put a stop to it at once ; such a thing is quite out of 
the question.’ 

SrricKLAND. Why should it be ? 

Sr Joun. Wait, wait, hear me out! ‘We can’t spare him,’ he 
said ; ‘we want new blood in the Cabinet, and we’ve been talking 
the matter over to-day. Several names were suggested, but we 
decided to ask Strickland to join us. I’m afraid he was a little dis- 
appointed at not being asked before. Of course, he’s sure of his 
seat?’ ‘ Perfectly,’ said I. ‘Then you can tell him that we count 
on his acceptance, Dibb.’ 

SrricKLAND. Yes, he may count on that, eh, Mary ? 

Miss M. I should think so, indeed. 

Sir Joun (with conscious self-importance). It’s a secret for the 
present ; but you are to be —— (Whispers the words in his ear.) 
Old (whispering again) will take a peerage. What do you say 
to him now, Miss Margetson? The Right Honourable Geoffrey 
Strickland, P.C., one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State ! 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he cut us all. 

STRICKLAND. No fear of that, old friend. I say, though, this is 
a tremendous jump ; they are passing me over the heads of a good 
many. 

Six Joun. Well, most of them have spoiled their chances by 
showing the cloven foot. The chief can’t stand criticism from our 
side ; he looks on it as treachery. 

Srrickianp. I know. 

Sir Joun. But you have always behaved splendidly. He said so 
himself. 

Miss M. Yes, those are the words he used to my father. I'd 
forgotten them when I told you how the Prime Minister praised you 
the other night. 
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SrricKLAND. And I thought he only meant to be civil to Lord 
Montbarb because he guessed! (looking at her) something. It shows 
how utterly one can be mistaken. 

Miss M. You see, Geoffrey, I was right to tell you not to give up 
hope. 

SrricKLAND. You were, indeed, Mary, and I feel that you have 
brought me this piece of good fortune. Though that is nothing to 
the still greater happiness you’ bring me. (Turning to Str Joun.) 
Dibb, old man, let me present you to the lady who has promised to 
be my wife. 

Sir Joun (cordially). Ah, I thought as much, and I congratulate 
you both. 

Miss M. Thank you, Sir John. I am very glad that you should 
be the first to do it. 

STRICKLAND (grasping his hand). And so am I. 

Srr Jou (in a broken tone). Happy to have the privilege ! 

[A voice is heard in the distance shouting the words ‘ Who 
goes home ?’ 

Miss M. What’s that ? 

Siz Joun. It means that the House is up. 

STRICKLAND (proudly, now absolutely content with the existing order 
of things). They have shouted those words for centuries. Men may 
go, parties may change, but Parliament remains the same. 

[Voice again heard, nearer; ‘ Who goes home ?’ 

Miss M., (placing her hand on StRicKLAND’s arm). We do. 

SrricKLaND. Yes, I can see you home now. 

Miss M. And soon 

SrRIcKLAND. There will be no need. (Jo Str Joun.) Good-bye, 
old chap ! 

Miss M. (as they turn to go). Good-bye, Sir John ! 

Str Jonn. Good-bye ! 

[StRICKLAND and Miss Marcetson go off together. The 
voice is again heard, far away, ‘Who goes home?’ 
And Sir Joxn slowly turns to go as the 
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